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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
Returns to America October Ist. 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


New Yor 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sighs Singing, 


Scbeci 


Address: 


Ear-Trainim Musical Stenog- 

Normal Course in Public and Private 

Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. 
Vorce Expert — Coacn — Repertoire 


Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1923-24 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New City 


Telephone: Circle 1472 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susaw S. Boice, Soprano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
146 East 78th Street New York 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


New York 








HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway Phone: 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1274 Bryant 











Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE, PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 









FRANCES FOSTER 


Concert Accompanying 
97 Riverside Drive, New 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 


Studio: 


Coacn vor Concert anp Opgratic Artists 


ART OF SINGING 


York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera Howse 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cona. 








FREDERICK SOUTHWIC 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall 


ann TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York City 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


K TEACHER OF SINGING 


A. 








Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B 
New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 








CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, M. J 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Pusutc Recrracs Given at Iv Tervacs 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 








PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr, H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and pared voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for man 6.) 
Studio: 245 West 7h S Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 250 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Alien McQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New Yotk 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 








EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


comes to New York to personally establish the 
Fletcher-Copp Schooi of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


E. 


1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS} 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
22 Carnegie Hall 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 


Late of Mejrepelisan Opera Company 


Vill accept pupils , 
668 West End uae New York City 
Riverside 3469 


Telephone: 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 


Tracuer or VroLin Geemnares Conpucror 
Studio, , Carne ie Hall, (Wed, 4-7) 
Gorriias Institute re pM.6 
1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” 
Community Y Pade | LL 
Chamber Music Grou 
Address to October 8th: Monzcan na Me Y. 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOPORTS INSTRUCTION 


ified Leschetizky Exponen 
ee “Hall Studios, 832-3, New Tork City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Brosdway, ase 
Residence 


litan Coase Higgee Y. 


Carnegie Hall. 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS 270 Fort Washington Ave. } New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


115 East 69th Street 
Telephone: 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175, 


109 East 14th St., N. Y. 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
. INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and i instruments, 
303 Carregie Hal 
Telephone: 1350 Cire le 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





ROBERT E, S, OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 


For apointments address: 
33 5 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 2105 River 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time 
Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
New York City 





RL ot eT Perdhan aa 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


ISABEL LEONARD 
VOICE TEACHER ano COAC 


502 Carnegie Hall 


Studios { 50 West 67th Street 


Telephones: 


}New York City 


Circle 1350 and Columbus 1405 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
H 471 West End Avenue : : 
Phone: Endicott 7449 





New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 





SAMUEL SPIVAK 


ETHEL WATSON 


CoacuinG anno Concert ACCOMPAN 


and Musical Director, 
York, Presbyterian Church 
127 West 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


Organist 


PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 


4511 Fifteenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: Windsor 2465 
APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY, 


USHER 


Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Rertem, 


VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street : 3 g 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue 


¥ING Phone: Lenox 3158 


New 


New York 





Ci 
*” _]DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artiate 





VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory Teacher to Professor 
1476 Carroll Street : 
Decatur 2525 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 


ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIA LYPKOV 
132 West My Street $ 
Phone: Columbus 0180 G. E, Patten, 


ALICE MIR}, SEN, GeORGrs gh ARLAnos?, 
Ney York City 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 


Auer 


Instruction; 














EMIL FRIEDBERGER 

Leschetizky Method 
. Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music 


Only Advanced Student 
Studio: 62 W, 96th St., N. Y. 


Viewna Teacner oF P1ano anv Composition 


Class Work 
Tel. Riverside 1187 


Telephone: 
601 Carnegie Hall ; New York 
J. Cartall, nas 
SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER > 
Teacher of Alma_ Gluck, Sophie Braslau and LAURA E. MORRILL 
Cecil Arden TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 148 West 72d Street 
Phone: 2118 Endicott New York 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Maser of Calvary Choir 
ARTHUR HARTINGTO Ny 
ON, 
20 East 23rd Street $3 ae, 
Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, 


Phone: (Chelsea 9204 


New York 


fork 





VOICE CULTURE, 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


New York City 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine yoere of successful teaching and 





PIANIST, 
251 West 102d Street, 
Phone: Riverside 366 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
COMPOSER, TEACHER 
New York 


ncert 
Pare ertizing in Berlin 
hone: 4778 Morningside 
n Summit » Mondays. 
(Stamford ra New Canaan, Conn., 


155 West 122d Street, New Yorb 


Wednesdays) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 





PIANO INSTRUCTION 


—Style; Liszt—Technic. 


arranged to suit individual requirements. 
address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 


FREDERICK RresBerG, A. A. G. O. 


Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 
Riverside Drive. Telephone Schuyler 3655. Courses 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
New York: 38 West 91st Street 


Brooxtyn: Academy of Music 





150 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In Europe June until Octo! 
Address: Tur snot Hora vsiceeven 


Personal 





CARL, FIQUE 


Piano 


Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Telephone: Circle 


203 West 54th Sereat, New York 
2500 





BRUNO HUHN 
205 Weg 574, ty > er York 





Oratorio and Song 


Elementary and Advanced gissieg Lessons 























December 6, 1923 
. VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


bag = o- 
jos 
For singings Plano. Violin, Viola, 
Cello and semble FP’ — under 
—" of prominent inst: 


307 | West 90th 00th St.. how York 


§ MARGOLIS aire 


F ss Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
$23 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


CONCERT SOPRANO 














c 
oO 
U 
R 
T 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St- 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 











“et! York 7hoce nie Cliele 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music ; 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


pepnacs PAGANO YoIce E CULTURE 
one, Prepes ed fi Coaching 


rand Opera and ‘once: os 
ROADWAY, EW YORK 
Shem. , a8. 3853 


Rosert O’CONNOR 


New York 








dio: 375 Bact 180th Bere: t 
of ree 
acme Phone: 4016 Tremont 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Woci'wusic 


RA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
ay - Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral sore 
1227 Kimball Building - leago 


The Music Students League 


An organization webs music students to dagger oo 
and to p the spirit 
of cooperation 
Membership Invited 














MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand tion reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


NJ O I Gendacter 
1 cacmintet 
Masical Director 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


Devora NADWORNEY 


“DAWN” 


A Mabelanna Corby Song 
ORBY-LEWI 
NCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


cn HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | € 
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TORT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
others have 





and hov to put hl boone 

and how to is pup 

before the pu 

Studios: se V want 74th St. 

N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
a 
309 West 85 Sit., 


New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 











GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue. “International recog- 

nized as a Voice Builder, velco ‘Ree and Cone" 
Special Course in — Pupils prepared 

Oratorio and Concert. ‘eacher of Lucille La 

many other successful aan Studios: 

Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 
—s 1 Bennett Avenue 

1989 Wadsworth. 


for Opera, 
Lawrence and 
Burnet House 





ete 


Management: SHERMAN K. SMITH, 125 W. 86th 5t.. N.Y 


Kataroe HOFFMANN = 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
asoemmania 


SESSIONS ‘*2ez:; 


Organ Recital, Fifth on. Frm. Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
687 West iflet 8, ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 











LEEFSON- HILLE|: 


ungoNSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
LEEFSON, Pres. hiladelphia, Pa. 


RUBANNI soan 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 





may STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF ea 


Published 
Address care Musica. 


s WARFORD 


J. Fischer & 
URIER, 437 Rare Ave., % 


TeAeneS OF 





Mstrosian 2. 
udios 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tlet St., New York Tel. 1547 Eadicott 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ricz>e | m-z0C> 

















LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pian!st-Teacher 
Adire 30° Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 





E. 38th St., New York City. 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Ma Mellish, Fred Patton, 
Marguerite | B Ringo, Marie Ti ". Jeannette Vreeland. 


dress 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Telephone Circle 2634 








John Prindle Scott 


ws SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street New 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral “a 


ELLA GOOD 


ralto 
RECITALS—ORATORIOn TEACHING 
sae —~ Dudley Buck Studios, 471 an End 
Avenue, New York. Tel,: uyler 6870. 











TEACHER OF SINGING BARITONE 
ios Connie ES no. Minan. Hg p42s Brora, 8 Fine Arts Building - - - - - - - Chicago 
A 
66 "IT }? red Fr 
FIRST POSITION ‘KK RAF T & DE GREGORIO 
. a Concert - TENOR - Oratorio N Specialist in Voice Culture 
“La FOREST HUM ss wear Sart of Frank La Forge © Megeiee | One, ome bi. 
West 68th St. New York City | O Phone: 6351 Pea 
Ww GEHRKEN §2r¢er! 
KARLETON HACKETT f “Able technic and fine Tee HAZEL 
TEACHER OF SINGING R Degeiye Eagle. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago x ¥ peidly gaining unique reputation.”— GRUPPE 
887 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ° ° 
CHRISTINE LANGENHAN ere Consenaeantes 
bd TEACHER 
jl PR to ve ilies Boneix «VAL ER — 124 West 78th St., N. Y. 
Stodie: 168 West End Ave, How York Telephone: 6898 Riverside | INDORSES T00h se. bat no 








MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 
E°mma A. DAMBMANIN] 
NTRALTO 


co 
limited number of pupils sceepted 
137 West 93d St. Pres. Southland 
Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewicz 
1436 Riverside. 





MADAME 


Art of Singing; 
Residence Studio, 
Singers Society 

I Phone 





Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secret: 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist and 
Rebuilder of Voices, removes tremolo and 
all other defects UNDER GUARANTEE. 


Studios: 205 West 57th St., Suite 4 D. A. 
Phone: Columbus 6645 New York City 


“ WILD 
a. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


Phones: Longacre 2859 
Bryant 7877 


CONSOLIDATED 1 THEATRICAL COSTUME CO. ne, 


314. west. “44th ‘STREET 
New York City 











BEST AND MOST yt CK OF OPERA, 
D! MUSICAL SHOW 
COSTUMES 


THEATRICAL A’ 
COSTUMERS FO. 
Prices reasonable 


MACK 


English Tenor 


Concert Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





LESLEY 





Phone Pulaski 2055 








ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Dr. CARL RIEDEL 


Accicat eC. A 
Metropolitan Opera am 
Coach and Accompanist 


Song and Opera Repertory in all 
Languages 


Studio: 336 West 72nd Street, New York 
Tel. 833] Endicott 


oFINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y 


Manage ment: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West 86th St.,N.Y.C 
- Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
USS 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 


t 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 


and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


























SALTER MUSIC STUDIO 


Organist and Director of 


Sumner onto, Latel 
Music at Williams College. 
Mary Turner Salter, Distinguished 
Song Composer. 


Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 
Instruction; Voice, Piano, rein and 
Theory. 


Coaching—Recitals—Ensembie. 
435 Ft. Washington Ave., Tel.: Wads- 
worth 2131. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘ix: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Conductor 
-——- TOURING ABORN FAUST — 


BELLMAN stu>10 


STUDIO 
Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 

















am~-2aP= 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music «end costume numbers, 


specialties. 
Address—15 West llth St., New York City. 
AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 

















230 West 72 St 
SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 





E. PLOTNIKOFF nusise'tasccie? pore 
H. ROMANOFF dramatic sopeanc 


Vocal Stadio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF “xcci: 


New York Telephone 3019 Plaze 


Affiliated 
with 


637 Madison Ave., 








| For all Information apply to the President. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


1730 Broadway, New York 





4 MUSICAL COURIEk 





December 6, 1923 








A..B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Play Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 














RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


Ernest S&S. Williams, Soloist 


Office: 1603 Third Ave. New York 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Auther <. ‘MANUAL OF are” 
a h and Composition 
Instructor i na-Zucoa wt many others. 
Oration 121 West + we St., New York 





'U know Paderewski’s “Men- 





Also Corresps whence Cones Hh, Bee ee — 8760 al Sg cee me oy 
a van tani oo you can buy it for 
© HAMILTON MORRIS | ip !<trsitsizzrne.on te st 
A Sopran CONDUCTOR Teacher the master wrote it ? 


That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic ~ for 15c you can 
select from mas eces 
like ‘ *Madrigale, ° 
ee “Humores- 
“ Barcarolle,”* 
elody in F,”’ “But- 
efi.” “ Harlekin,’* 
's epherd'’s Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,"’ 
on Marche de de Con- 
“Tl Puritani,”’ “The 
Brock,” “La Scintilla,”* 
“Mazurka No.2,’"“The Palms,” 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
® Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get the best 
music at a real sa caving and deal with 
@ merchant who is fair minded and 
broadminded. Remember,Century 
at 1Sc means a low profit for, 
him. Insist on 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Me. nme prety of ve 


635 Liacela sak Brooklya, WN. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


MARY MILLER MOUNT 


Concert Accompanist 
5604-505 Presser Bullding Philadelphia 
Telephone: Woodland 0463 


«© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


s Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
2438 Gouth Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ili. 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Kisa Fischer, let Yictie Lucia Neidhardt, Viola 

















eo es free on nee 


Isabel Rausch, 2d Viol Carolyn Neidbardt, Cello dealer to sh 
Address: oa West 150th Street fer, lartin’s’ tthe Plano 
mente fo he Piano 


New York City lementary 
e  & the Violin. 


CENTURY MUSIC 
241 West 40th 5St., York 








LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


my oly, “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
ERAL for 3d gives all the latest news 
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LAZZARI TAKES PLACE OF CHALIAPIN AS MEFISTOFELE 
IN CHICAGO AND SCORES DECIDED SUCCESS 





Following the Famous Russian Bass’ Departure for the Metropolitan, Civic Opera Management Repeats Boito’s Work 
with the Popular Italian in the Leading Role—Mason and Ansseau Present Novel But Interesting Interpreta- 
tion of Manon and Des Grieux—Muzio Wildly Acclaimed in Andrea Chenier, with Rimini and 
Crimi Also Winning Honors—Raisa and Homer Delight in Aida—Alice Gentle 
Impersonates Carmen—Work of Orchestra and Chorus Excellent 


Chicago, December 1.—On Saturday evening, Novem- 
ber 24, Mefistofele was repeated and afforded the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Virgilio Lazzari in the title role. Lazzari, 
one of the most reliable singers in the rostrum of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, was given a very difficult task 
by the management—that of replacing Chaliapin in one 
of his best roles, and it may be said truthfully that the 
Italian basso came out of the ordeal with flying colors. 
To appear in such a role as Mefistofele without one single 
stage rehearsal, is indeed a tour de force, 
and to sing and act it as well as Lazzari did 
on this occasion is a wonderful feat of 
artistry. The role of Mefistofele is one of 
the most difficult in the basso repertory. It 
was a foreseen conclusion that Lazzari 
would be excellent vocally .and that pre- 
diction came true, as he sang the music with 
telling effect and his voluminous organ has 
seldom been heard to better advantage. 
Histrionically, the role is even more diffi- 
cult, especially for a man who has not been 
gifted by nature with an imposing stature; 
but Lazzari has studied the part so well as 
to make it a creation all his own. There 
was nothing of Chaliapin in his delineation 
of the part, nor in his costuming, and in every 
respect Lazzari was effective. More appear- 
ances in the part should bring added fame 
to this young and very successful Italian 
basso. The management is to be congratu- 
lated on having given him such a big op- 
portunity, which should be duplicated in 
other operas, also as Lazzari deserves the 
position to which he has been lifted this 
season, 

The balance of the cast was similar to the 
previous ones, and Polacco once again di- 
rected the score magnificently. 


Manon, Novemser 26. 


Massenet’s Manon brought forth Edith 
Mason in the title role and served to exploit 
the new French tenor, Fernand Ansseau, 
in another role new to Chicagoans—that of 
the young Des Grieux. Both artists were 
slow in warming up. Both were very cold 
in the two first acts and found the audience 
not very demonstrative until the third act 
was reached. The lack of enthusiasm on 
the part of the audience may or may not 
have been the right expression for the work 
of those two sterling artists, as their inter- 
pretation, both vocally and _histrionically, 
was different from other Manons and Des 
Grieux, and up to the third act the audience 
did not react to the new treatment of the 
two principal protagonists. This reporter 
did not exactly share the opinion of the 
public, though its indifference was quite 
comprehensible. Both Mason and Ansseau 
are artists who do not sacrifice their con- 
ception of a part for the sake of pleasing an 
audience and winning its approbation. In 
the first act Miss Mason is a girl only six- 
teen years old, being taken to the convent. 
Thus, her seeming coldness is quite under- 
standable even though other Manons have 
made it a brighter figure and a more clever 
vamp. In the second act, her inner feelings 
were well portrayed. She does not abandon : 
Des Grieux because she no longer loves = 
him, but because she thinks she is no longer 
worthy of his affection and a little bit be- 
cause he no longer can support her as a 
de Bretigny could. She has a_ present- 
ment that her life will not be a long one, 
but a fast one. Those sentiments are not 
pleasant to an audience which would prefer a Manon 
that cajoles her lover and hides her thoughts. To that 
Manon the Des Grieux of Fernand Ansseau was a brother 
rather than a lover, especially in the first two acts. The 
audience did not like that portrayal because of having been 
accustomed to more explosive Des Grieux. Ansseau is a 
very fine artist—one who has great ideas, but they are new 
and he will have difficulty in educating people to feel as he 
does, for an operatic audience wants to be thrilled and not 
educated. His entrance met with an icy reception yet it 
was done very effectively. Des Grieux was only a young 
boy and he should not have the manner of a man of forty. 
He is of noble birth, but he should not have the dignity of a 
cardinal. His Des Grieux is modest, candid, and porters a 
little innocent. Why not? Des Grieux has just left a Jesuit 
seminary and his unsophisticated mind should be reflected in 
his every gesture. This is art that does not carry over the 
footlights ; it is too intimate, too personal to get across. It 
is well thought out, perhaps very realistic, but not at all effec- 
tive. Ansseau does not consider the audience; he seldom 
addresses them; he talks to the personages of the plot; he 
sings to Manon and not to the audience; he tells Lescaut 
what he thinks of him and sings his lines like a boy of 
eighteen and not like an old roué. Such a delineation is 





very cold, and as he sang The Dream rather poorly, as 
decidedly his mezza voce is not brilliant, the second act fell 
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flat, as Mason, too, sang the Farewell to the Table, if with 
great beauty of tone and impeccable technic, also with a 
frigidity that ran shivers down the backs of the spectators. 

In the St. Sulpice scene the two coadjutors came into 
their own. Mason, who had portrayed a young girl in the 
first act, an uncommonly beautiful and yet soulful woman 
in the second, was the real courtesan in the St. Sulpice 
scene. Her Manon had learned her trade and she knew how 
to reconquer her lost lover and he, poor penitent, stunned, 
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FRANK DAMROSCH, 


director of the Institute of Musical Art of New York since its inception in 1905. 


becomes in her arms but a plaything, falling before her 
entreaties. This sceng Ansseau did beautifully. He did 
not gesticulate nor resort to cheap tricks to win the admira- 
tion of those judges that sit close to the dome of the 
Auditorium, nor did he play up to those who enjoy the 
opera from better locations. He acted as he felt and though 
there have been many more exuberant Des Grieux, the pub- 
lic was finally swayed to enthusiasm, and after the Ah 
fuyez, which, by the way, was gloriously sung, recalled the 
new tenor several times to acknowledge the tributes paid 
him. At the close of the act, Mason, Ansseau and Edouard 
Cotreuil (who had beautifully voiced and acted the part of 
the senior Des Grieux) were recalled many times before 
the curtain. 

Panizza was at the conductor’s desk. The brilliant con- 
ductor gave a fine account of himself not only by giving 
with his orchestra fine support to the principals, but also by 
bringing out sonorous effects when desired and contrasting 
with delicately shaded pianissimos that made the reading 
colorful and interesting. 


ANDREA CHENIER, NoveMBER 27. 


In reviewing Umberto Giordano’s powerful and effective, 
even if unpopular, Andrea Chenier, the name of Claudia 
Muzio comes to mind as the heroine of the night. Chenier, 
which had not been given at the Auditorium in several 
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seasons, had several fine performances at Ravinia this sura 
mer and its return to the downtown opera house was a 
master-stroke on the part of the Chicago Civic Opera Com 
pany, as in no other role could Muzio have made a more 
triumphal reéntry. 

Muzio is one of the greatest living actress-singers that 
have ever graced the stage of the Auditorium, or any other 
operatic platform for that matter. Her Madeline de Coigny 
was a masterly creation and in the third act Muzio awak- 
ened in the audience such enthusiasm as has not as yet been 
witnessed this season. Without mannerisms that would 
detract from her unique performance, this meritorious 
artist held the stage, as only a Duse, a Barrymore or a 
Sarah Bernhardt could have done had the opera been pre 
sented as a drama. In that third scene—the 
the revolutionary tribunal—she surpassed her efforts of last 
year, when, though successful in every role, she did not 


one betore 


thrill as on this occasion. She moved many to tears by 
the extraordinary beauty of her tones and the pathetic 
manner in which she portrayed the part which ran the 

gamut from tenderness and passion, cul 


minating in a burst of hysterical laughter 
that took the audience by surprise and trans 
ported it in one second from the commen 
place to the sublime 

Muzio inspired her « lleagues but before 
analyzing the merits of the princi 
pals and the qualities and faults of the per 


other 


formance as a whole, a few more lines must 
be written in praise of one of the world’s 
greatest lyric artists. Muzio deserves recog 
nition, for if Chenier succeeds in holding 
its place hereafter in the repertory, it will 
be due solely to her work, as in Madelin 


she achieved much more than passing suc 


cess—she has won for the opera a big plac« 
in the hearts of music-lovers, who, hereto 
fore, showed no desire to patronize that 


melodramatic opera, Her treatment of th 
role was of great intensity, and in the third 
act, by her very realistic interpretation, she 
completely electrified the spectators and th 
manner in which she poignant lines 
accelerated the pulse of at least one auditor 
For the quality of her work from every 
standpoint there are only words of praise to 
be written, and the commendation given 
here seems pale in comparison with the vivid 
color with which she portrayed the role. It 
was an unique performance of an unique 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Waghalter to Conduct Here 


Ignatz Waghalter will make his 
pearance in this country mductor at a 
symphony concert under his direction as- 
sisted by the New York Symphony Orches 


first ap- 


as 


tra in Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, De- 
cember 7. Mr. Waghalter has selected a 
program consisting of Beethoven's Overture 


Leonore No, 3, L’apres-midi-d'un faune by 
Debussy, the Symphonic Poem, Don Juan, 
by Strauss, and Brahms’ Symphony No. | in 
C minor. 

Ignatz Waghalter began his career in 1905 
at the Komuischer Oper, Berlin. In 1906 
Director Gregor apvointed him first con 
ductor there. In 1911 his first opera, Teu 
felsweg, was successfully produced in Ber- 
lin and played on other stages. He then 
was appointed as first conductor of the 
newly built Grosse Deutsche Opera at Chat 
lottenburg. In 1912, he was 
called to Rome to conduct several symphony 
concerts at the Augusteum. On February 3, 
1913, he conducted the first of three concerts 
at Barcelona, Spain. On March 29 of the 
same year he conducted in Berlin the prem 
ere performance of The Girl of the Golden 
West, with Puccini present 

At the outbreak of the war Waghalter 
being a Pole, suffered a great many annoy 
ances as protests were made to the director 
against having an alien conduct in a Ger 
man opera house. His popularity, however, 
was so great that the demands to deprive 
him of this position were thwarted, and he 
was allowed to retain it throughout the war so that on 
February 17, 1917, his third opera, Die Jugend, was given 
its premiere and has had up to now over one hundred pet 
formances. In 1919, after the Polish Republic was estab 
lished, Waghalter was requested to conduct the first con 
cert of a Polish symphony orchestra at Warsaw 


December, 





Vienna Staatsoper to Close Temporarily 

Vienna, November 1.—A company formed of members of 
the Vienna Staatsoper will shortly go to Spain for an ex 
tended season there. The negotiations concerning the 
London season of the Staatsoper are proceeding satisfac 
torily and a visit to Holland is a strong possibility. Di 
rector Schalk, itt an official statement, announces that. th 
Staatsoper will remain closed during these guest tours 
an unprecedented case in the history of the house fe 


Scholarships for American Pianists 


Two scholarships are announced as available for American 
born pianists under twenty-one years of age. The lessons 
will be with a prominent concert pianist and teacher of New 
York. Applications for hearings should be sent to Dayton 
Grover, Traveler’s Insurance Company, 30 East 42nd Street 
tenth floor, New York City 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
MAHLER’S FIRST SYMPHONY IN HUB CITY 


Local Music Lovers Given First Opportunity to Hear This Work—Harrison Potter Repeats Success in Recital—Rach- 
maninoff Heard in Popular Program—Onpegin Arouses Enthusiasm—New England Conservatory Notes 
—Sunday Concerts at Copley Plaza 


Haknison Porrer Rereats Success. 
Joston, December 2.—Harrison Potter, the admirable 
pianist of this city, gave his annual Boston recital Tuesday 
November 27, before an enthusiastic audience in 


evening, 
Jordan Hall. He was heard in a program of unusual in- 
terest, comprising these numbers: gigue, Scarlatti; Bar- 


berini’s minuet, Bauer; prelude, E flat minor, Bach; ro- 
mance, B major, Schumann; sonata, Griffes; E major noc- 
turne and E minor etude, Chopin; Pell Street, Chinatown, 
Whithorne; Cubana, de Falla; After Midnight, Ganz; The 
Undercurrent, Ballantine, and C major rhapsody, Dohnanyi. 

As in the past, Mr, Potter’s program yielded more than 
ordinary pleasure. He is to be commended for his excellent 
choice of pieces, and in particular for giving us the oppor- 
tunity to hear for the first time the sonata of Griffes—a 
well-written work, containing not a little of the subtle 
charm and beauty of other works from the hands of this 
gifted composer. The interesting pieces by Whithorne, de 
Falla and Dohnanyi were a welcome departufe from the 
conventional, again praising the pianist's discernment. 

In his playing Mr, Potter recalled and strengthened the 
excellent impression which he has made here at earlier 
concerts. A pupil of Felix Fox and Isidor Philipp, his in- 
terpretations are characterized by a comprehensive under- 
standing of musical design, fluent technic, sensitive rhythm 
and notable refinement of style. He shuns sensational 
methods, subordinating everything to poetic interpretation, 
which serves to create an atmosphere of intimacy quite un- 
usual in the concert hall. A heartily responsive audience 
applauded Mr, Potter warmly throughout the evening. 

Fox-Burcin-Bepertt Trio Has Avuspicious Desut. 

On Monday evening, November 26, in Jordan Hall, the 
Fox-Burgin-Bedetti trio gave its first concert in Boston, 
This trio consists of Felix Fox, the musicianly pianist of 
this city; Richard Burgin, the admirable concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Jean Bedetti, solo 
cellist of the same orchestra. The program comprised 
Brahms’ trio in D major, more melodious and less involved 
than much of the music from his pen; Pierne’s trio, op. 45, 
heard for the first time in Boston—a work much too long, 
but otherwise well constructed, with many passages of 
piquant charm, as in the scherzo, and Toes 
relatively simple but effective trio in memory of Nicholas 
Rubinstein. 

This concert was an auspicious beginning for the Fox- 
Burgin-Bedetti trio, Although this group has been in ex- 
istence over a year, it has waited until constant association 
and rehearsal have developed it into a truly remarkable 
ensemble. Their individual merits as technicians and con- 
ductors are well known and have been widely praised, Their 
collective abilities are no less worthy of commendation, for 
they played with a degree of precision, euphony and balance 
which entitle them to praise of a superlative nature. Of 
perhaps greater importance is the infectious enthusiasm 
with which they interpreted the music in hand. Mr. Fox 
gave convincing proof that he is an ensemble pianist of 
uncommon ability and taste. A very large audience was 
keenly appreciative, recalling the artists many times. The 
Fox-Burgin-Bedetti trio ought to have an important place 
in the musical life of this section, 

RACHMANINOFF IN OLD PLEASURES. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, appeared in Boston for the 
first time this season on Sunday afternoon, November 25, in 
the Boston Opera House. He was heard in a characteristic 
program, including these pieces: English suite No. 2, Bach; 
Variations Serieuses, Mendelssohn; nocturne, scherzo in C 
sharp minor, Chopin; Funerailles, Liszt; etude Tableau, B 
minor, etude Tableau, G minor, Rachmaninoff; Hopak, 
Moussorgsky-Rachmaninoff, and Rhapsodie Espagnole, 
Liszt. 

Again the impressive Slav yielded pleasure such as one 
rarely experiences in the concert hall. Although he is a 
virtuoso who ranks with the most brilliant masters of the 
piano, he is so genuinely musical and so sincere that his 
manifold abilities are directed to but one end, namely, the 
discovery and revelation of whatever beauty there may be 
in the music which he sets out to play. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
is always enjoyable and inspiring as a pianist, an artist, a 
man, Needless to add, he held the audience enthralled 
throughout the afternoon. 

Onecin Gives Sone Recitat, 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, gave a recital on Sunday afternoon, November 25, in 
Symphony Hall. Mme. Onegin was heard in the following 
xrogram: Il mio ben, Paisiello; My Mother Bids Me Bind 
My Hair, Haydn; Come and Trip It, Old English; Gretchen 
am Spinnrad and Die Forelle, Schubert; Schlechtes Wetter 
and Caecille, Strauss; Skarslipargos san (Scissors Grinder), 
*. G, Geijers; Sylvolin, Sinding; Vaggsang (Lullaby), 
Alice Tegner; Wild Tears, Wintter Watts; A Child's 
Night Song, Carolyn Wells Bassett; Life and Death, Cole- 
ridge-Tayior; Love Went a-Riding, Frank Bridge. 

With Mme, Onegin it is a case of voice, more voice and 
always voice. Hers is indeed a noble organ. She has a 
remarkably smooth legato and phrases her music beauti- 
fully. Although she sang Die Forelle and Schlechtes Wet- 
ter with the archness which they require for effective inter- 
pretation, she was most effective in songs of a virile, im- 
passioned nature like Schubert's poignant and ever-beautiful 
Gretchen am Spinnrad and the surging, eloquent Caecilie of 
Strauss. Mme, Onegin was ably accompanied by Michael 
Raucheisen. A good sized audience applauded her warmly. 

Orcuestra Prays MAntrr SympnHony. 

Pierre Monteux gave local music lovers their first op- 
portunity to hear Mahler's first symphony at the concerts 
of Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, November 23 
and 24, in Symphony Hall. This is not the Mahler who is 
so dreaded by those who have heard (and by many who 
have not heard) some of his other compositions. It is music 
quite Schubertian in its simplicity, transparency and song- 
ful quality. A skilfully constructed work with ingenious 
instrumentation, it discloses only infrequently the boldness 
which stamps the later writing of this composer, The 


symphony was beautifully played and received an extraordi- 
nary welcome, 

Vaughan Williams’ overlong fantasia on'a theme by the 
Elizabethan Thallis, with its mediaeval atmosphere, gave 
the magnificent strings of the Boston orchestra an oppor- 
tunity to prove anew their fitness to rank with the best. 
Another novelty on the program was Fauré’s suite drawn 
from his stage music to Maeterlinck’s Pelleas and Meli- 
sande—a wistful ominous music, generally beautiful. The 
high light of the program was the closing number, Borodin’s 
Polovtsian dances from Prince Igor, their primitive rhythm 
and savage grandeur rousing the audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm. 

N. E. Conservatory Nores. 

The board of trustees of the New England Conservatory 
of Music has been organized at the annual meeting as fol- 
lows for the ensuing year: Executive committee: President, 
George W. Brown; Vice-Presidents, George B. Cortelyou, 
Louis A. Coolidge; Director, George W. Chadwick; Treas- 
urer, Edwin Farnham Greene; General Manager, Ralph L. 
Flanders; Charles G. Bancroft, Joseph Balch, Frederick S. 
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Converse, Walter H. Langshaw, Samuel L. Powers, H. 
Wendell Endicott, E. Sohier Welch. A finance committee 
has been appointed consisting of Messrs. Brown, Coolidge 
and Bancroft, with Mr. Flanders as clerk of the committee. 
New trustees for four years are: Alvan T. Fuller, Edward 
R. Warren; for one year, representing the alumni associa- 
tion, Alfred De Voto, The following trustees have been 
re-elected for four years; Alanson Bigelow, Joseph Balch, 
George B. Cortelyou, Edwin Farnham Greete, arles C. 
Walker, Rev. W, F. Warren, E. Soltier Welch. 

By an amentiment to the bylaws of the conservatory 
corporation the annual meeting, which heretofore has taken 
ory the third Thursday of November, will henceforth be 

eld on the first Thursday of December. 

A campaign for enlarged membership of the Beneficent 
Society of the New England Conservatory of Music has 
been launched among friends of music and music education 
in Boston and other tities. The Beneficent Society, of 
which the late.Mary Av Livermore was a founder and for 
many years its first ident, has for. its primary object to 
raise and administer’ finds to be loaned to talented students 
at the Conservatory who without such aid might be unable 
to complete their éducation. 

_A letter which has been mailed out by the Beneficent So- 
ciety management saYs-in part: 

“The work of the society is to loan money to needy 
music students who, when they are in position to do so, 
begin to repay such loans. In the thirty-eight years of our 
existence, although a very small society, we have loaned 
$45,815 to 322 students, a large percentage of whom have 
repaid the loans in full, and most of the others are making 
partial payments, 

“The annual dues are $2 for an active membership and 
$5 for a subscription membership. A life membership is 


“By largely increasing the membership it will be possible 
to do much more of practical. work in aiding these young 
people to fit themselves for their life work. 

“All checks should be made payable to Helen H. Dun- 
ham, treasurer, 1501 Beacon street, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts.” 

The officers of the Beneficent Society are: President, 
Mrs. Charles H. Bond; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Frederick S. 
Blodgett, Mrs. Henry H. Proctor; Honorary Vice-Pres- 
idents, Mrs. Joseph Adamowski, Mrs. Timothee Adamowski, 
J. Livingston Grandin, Sr. Mrs. Frederick G. Hall, 
Mrs, Daniel Lothrop, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney; Directors, 
Mrs. Frederick S. Converse, Mabel W. Daniels, Mrs. Ralph 
L. Flanders, Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, Mrs. Wallace 
Goodrich, Mrs. Henry S, Howe, Jane E. James, Mrs. Henry 
L. Mason, Mrs. Silas Peirce, Mrs. Sullivan A. Sargent, Mrs. 
Toseph Southwick; Secretary, Mrs. Chauncey Allen; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Henry M. eno d Assistant Treasurer, 
Arthur Soderman; Auditor, Martha Perkins. 


Sunpay Concerts ANNouNCED For Copy PLaza. 


A series of Sunday evening musicales will be given in the 
ball room of the Copley Plaza this season for the benefit 
of the Massachusetts: Federation of Music Clubs. The first 


concert is announced for January 6, when Helen Stanley, 
soprano, and Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, will divide the 
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program. Ethel Hayden, soprano, and John Powell, pianist, 
will be heard at the second concert, January 27, while the 
final program of the series, on February 17, will be given 
b arie Sundelius, soprano, and Clara Larsen, pianist. 
The concerts will be given under the management of Wen- 
dell H. Luce. 2G, 


MINNEAPOLIS HEARS VERBRUGGHEN 
AS SOLOIST WITH THE ORCHESTRA 


Conductor of Minneapolis Symphony Appears as Violinist 
for First Time with His Own Orchestra, Winning 
Notable Success—Fifth “Pop” Concert—Dupre’s 

Program—Mary Garden at Auditorium 


Minneapolis, Minn., November 21.—The fourth concert 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra was made notable 
by the debut of its conductor, Henri Verbrugghen, as vio- 
linist. He played the Beethoven violin concerto and with 
its performance made a deep impression, The concerto, as 
well as the first number on the program, Beethoven's over- 
ture to Egmont, was conducted by the orchestra’s assistant 
conductor, Engelbert Roentgen, who gave a most musicianly 
reading of both works. The concert closed with an in- 
spiring performance of the Eroica symphony, under the 
baton of the regular conductor. This ar baie program 
was the second in the Beethoven cycle of six concerts which 
Henry Verbrugghen started the week before with the first 
and second symphonies and the Emperor concerto. In the 
latter, Lamond, eminent Scotch pianist, gave a magnifi- 
cent reading of the solo part. After tumultuous applause 
he added the Scherzo from the sonata op. 31, No. 3, and 
the caprice, The Wrath over the Lost Groschen. 

Firta “Por” Concert. 

The fifth “Pop” concert last Sunday afternoon brought 
in Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony in E minor, a fine achieve- 
ment of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under Henri 
Verbrugghen. The intermezzo, Clair de Lune, from Mas- 
senet’s Werther, pleased the audience so that it had to be 
repeated. Mozart's overture to the Magic Flute opened the 
program. Frank Kuchynka, an exceedingly fine contra-bass 
player, was the soloist, and proved to everybody’s satis- 
faction and delight that this can be a very interesting and 
musical solo instrument. Rondo Caprice, by Joseph Geisel, 
was the highly pleasing medium for Mr Kuchynka’s demon- 
stration of the possibilities of the contra-bass. 

Marcet Dupre In Concert. 

Verna G. Scott obtained Marcel Dupre for the first eve- 
ning in the University of Minnesota chamber music course 
which took place in the auditorium of the university music 
building on November 8, Mrs. Scott deserves a vote of 
thanks for having obtained this wonderful organist in spite 
of the fact that one does not usually associate organ playing 
with chamber music. The finely constructed program opened 
with a performance of Bach's toccata, adagio, and fugue in 
C major. Dialogue, by Clerambault; Finale in B flat major 
by Cesar Franck; Canon in D minor by Schumann; and a 
set of variations on an ancient French Noel, by the con- 
cert-giver himself, were the other numbers of the program, 
which closed with an exhibition of Mr. Dupre’s musician- 
ship. From six themes given him at the time, he impro- 
vised a symphony in four movements, the last being a 
fugue on the university song, Minnesota, Hail to Thee. Of 
the mys A encores demanded by the enthusiastic audience, 
Bach’s fugue in G minor was especially noteworthy. 

Mary GARDEN AT THE AUDITORIUM. 

Mary Garden gave a recital last night at the Auditorium, 
She was ably assisted by Georges Lauweryns, pianist, and 
our own. Engelbert Roentgen, who on extremely short notice 
took the place of Gutia Casini, cellist, who was suddenly 
indisposed. 

TuHursvDAY Musica. Presents ArrtIsTs. 

In its — fortnightly concert on November 8, the 
Thursday usical presented Agnes Griswold Teasdale, 
soprano, and Marion Baernstein Baerman, violinist. These 
two popular local artists gave a joint recital of a very pleas- 
ing nature. Both were finely assisted by Louise Lupien 
Jenkins and Eva Johnson, accompanists. G. S. 


National American Ballet Progressing 


An inauguration was held in Town Hall, New York, in 
1921, to establish the National American Ballet under patrons 
of art, artists, composers and dancers of different schools. 
A letter received from Blanche E. Foote, secretary of the 
movement, states that the work is progressing splendidly. 
She states that the National American Ballet headquarters 
will be situated in Washington, D. C., the training school 
being in the new Washington Auditorium, 19th and New 
York avenue. The summer school will be six miles out 
in the lovely Virginia hills. The purpose of the proposed 
National American Ballet, Inc., is to give to this country 
an institution for the fostering, developing and training of 
American students devoted to the art of dancing. Desirée 
Lubovska is president of the movement. 


Risler to Arrive December 8 


_Word comes from Paris that Risler, the eminent French 
pianist who is to make his debut at Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of December 21; will arrive in New York on the 
S.S. Paris on December 8. In spite of the limited time the 
great pianist will spend in this country, he is to cover a large 
territory and will play with several orchestras, his appear- 
ances with the Boston Symphony in Boston being at the 
regular pair of concerts February 21 and 22. The program 
of his New York recital, December 21, will include a Bee- 
thoven sonata, a group of five Chopin pieces, a French group 
—Couperin, Rameau, Daquin, Chabrier, Faure, Debussy and 
Saint-Saéns—and pieces by Granados and Liszt. 


Ninon Romaine Starts American Tour 


Ninon Romaine, recently returned from Europe, opened 
her American tour with a ~~ recital under the auspices of 
the Women’s Musical Club of Toronto, Canada, impressing 
and delighting a capacity audience in the Uptown Theater. 
She will soon be heard for the first time in Boston in a 
recital at Jordan Hall, and her second Chicago recital, 
under the direction of 7 Wight Neumann, also has been 
arranged. 
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METROPOLITAN AUDIENCES AGAIN 
SHOW KEEN DELIGHT IN CHALIAPIN 


As Mefistofele the Celebrated Russian Bass Wins New Laurels, with Gigli, Alda and Peralta Also Scoring Success— 
Rethberg a Splendid Butterfly, Ably Assisted by Martinelli and De Luca—Parsifal the Thanksgiving Day 
Offering, with Whitehill, Gustafson, Bender, Matzenaver and Laubenthal—Thais, Rigoletto and 
Romeo Also Given—An Excellent Sunday Night Program 


MEFISTOFELE, NovEMBER 26. 

On Monday evening, November 26, Chaliapin made his 
second appearance at the Metropolitan this season, this time 
singing the role of Mefistofele in Boito’s opera of the same 
name. Of course there was a capacity audience and enthusi- 
asm reigned throughout the entire evening. The great Rus- 
sian basso was in fine form and gave his unique impersona- 
tion to the entire delight of the audience, sometimes singing 
and then lapsing into dramatic parlance. His every move- 
ment on the stage held the eye of the audience, for he has 
a peculiar magnetism that is compelling. When this artist 
appears it is very hard on the other members of the com- 
pany, no matter how beautiful their singing. 

Gigli did some really exquisite work in his handling of 
the role of Faust, coming in for his share of the audience’s 
applause, while Frances Alda, who made her first appear- 
ance of the season, as Marguerite, was in excellent voice 
and gave a sympathetic portrayal of the role; vocally she 
was fine and her appearance charming. Frances Peralta 
made a handsome Elena, singing with depth of tonal beauty 
that found its mark. The score was given a beautiful read- 
ing by that master of the baton, Roberto Moranzoni, who 
had his men well in hand. All in all, the performance was 
one of high standard. 


MapamMe Butterriy, Novemper 28. 


Madame Butterfly had a sterling performance on the 
evening of November 28, before the usual large audience 
and the no less usual hearty applause. Elizabeth Rethberg 
sang the title role and was excellent both vocally and his- 
trionically. Especially was she effective in the great final 
scene in which her impassioned utterance was allowed full 
play and was thrillingly impressive. Martinelli was the 
Pinkerton and gave the role the power and beauty of which 
he is capable. De Luca was an emotional and dignified 
Sharpless, his pity for Butterfly being most excellently ex- 
pressed. Goro and Yamadori were made to live by the 
skilled handling of Bada and Audisio, and the Uncle-Priest 
of Gustafson was full of force and dramatic intensity. The 
Susuki of Marion Telva was well sung and acted, and it 
added to the pathos of the whole. The work was conducted 
by Moranzoni. 

ParsiFaAL, NovEMBER 29. 


The Thanksgiving Day Parsifal calls for no especial 
analysis, being much as it has been in past seasons. White- 
hill repeated his amazingly dramatic and powerful inter- 
pretation of Amfortas and sang the music with sonority 
and taste. Gustafson’s voice was greatly enjoyed in the 
music of Titurel. It is no small matter to make this in- 
visible role interesting, and Gustafson is to be complimented 
upon having greatly accomplished it. The dialogue between 
Whitehill and Gustafson was sung with impressive mastery. 

Bender was a tall and dignified Gurnemanz and acted the 
part humanly—which is saying much. His clear pronun- 
ciation of the text is also to be commended. Laubenthal 
was a handsome and youthful-looking Parsifal and lent a 
good deal of charm to the character. The Klinsor was well 
cast in the person of Schuetzendorf, who played and sang 
it authoritatively, while Matzenauer, as Kundry, sang and 
acted with an emotional power that gave the character the 
intensity that Wagner intended. Bodanzky conducted. 


Tuats, Novemper 29 (EveNING) 


On Thursday evening, November 29, Thais was repeated 
at the Metropolitan Opera House with a familiar cast, 
but for one exception. Danise replaced Clarence Whitehill 
as the monk, giving a splendid impersonation, both vocally 
and histrionically. It was the first time that the baritone 
had sung the role and no doubt he will be heard in it again. 
Jeritza, in good voice, sang the music that fell to her lot 
in a manner that delighted the audience, while Armand 
Tokatyan again made a favorable impression as Nicias. 
The orchestra, under Hasselmans, played well. 


Faust, November 30. 


When it comes to Mephistopheles in Faust, Feodor Cha- 
liapin “writes his own ticket,” as the bookies say. It surely 
is not the Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust, nor is it the 
Mephistopheles either of Gounod’s music or his librettist. 
It is a Mephistopheles of melodrama, good old ten, twent’, 
thirt’ melodrama. He flourished in song; he flourished him- 
self: he flourished those long arms of his, He struck 
attitudes; he worked up some horseplay with Siebel; he 
changed a line of text to insert something a little more 
pungent and racy about poor old Marthe; he even changed 
the music, to stick in an extra note at the end of The Calf 
of Gold, so that he should have the last word instead of 
the chorus. If you didn’t take Mr, Chaliapin seriously, 
you had a very good time indeed ; and it is doubtful if Mr. 
Chaliapin took himself seriously. He went through the 
part, throwing his big physical self and his tremendous 
personality into it. He had a good time at it and so did the 
audience which roared with applause at every possible point. 
He even encored The Calf of Gold—which is, after all, 
rather a short aria. And in his most devilish moments you 
didn’t worry about his wickedness. It was a brilliant tour 
de force and rather put everything else on the stage in the 
shadow. 

Young Lawrence Tibbett, a young baritone from Los 
Angeles, got his first chance in a role of any importance, 
as Valentine. He has a voice of lovely quality, though not 
very powerful. He sang his one aria and his death scene 
very well indeed, and acted excellently for a novice. It was 
a decidedly promising debut. Mme. Alda, in excellent voice 
and singing with all her rare art, gave her familiar picture 
of Marguerite. Martinelli was thoroughly at home and as 
effective as usual in the title role. Ellen Dalossy was the 
Siebel, and Kathleen Howard the Marthe. 

It would do no hurt to brush up the handling of the stage 
crowds a bit. The singing of the chorus was at its usual 
stage of excellence. Mr. Hasselmans conducted, and proved 


to be able to guess with remarkable certainty the peculi- 
arities of Chaliapin’s interpretation. There was an audience 


which jammed the old house to the doors and Mr. Chaliapin 
got all that was coming to him, 
Ricotetto, Decemser 1. 

De Luca’s impersonation of the Hugo-Verdi hunchback 
is one of the masterpieces of operatic delineation and needs 
no detailed analysis at this late date. However, it always 
deserves and should receive high praise for its many admir- 
able vocal qualities and its directness and force in action. 
The auditors overwhelmed the eminent artist with delighted 
applause. 

Queena Mario, the Gilda, again revealed a limpid and 
flexible voice and tasteful handling of the coloratura and 
lyrical phases of the music. 

Manuel Fleta is increasing his admiring clientele each 
time he sings. He is now thoroughly at home in his sur- 
roundings and has fathomed the acoustics of the house so 
that his voice adapts itself to all the peculiarities and possi- 
bilities of the auditorium. De Fleta tones, whether in mo- 
ments of sentiment or of dramatic stress, were beautiful 
in quality and his kindling temperament and dashing manner 
and appearance added immeasurably to the effectiveness of 
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his acting as the duke. The cast included also Mmes. Perini, 

Anthony, Guilford, and Grassi, and Messrs. Mardones, 

Picchi, Bada and Tibett. The conductor, an able one, was 

Gennaro Papi. 
. Sunpay Nicut Concert, 

The soloists on Sunday night, December 2, at the Metro- 

litan were Frances Peralta, Queena Mario and Charlotte 
ean sopranos; Marion Telva, contralto; Mario Chamlee, 
Morgan Kingston, and Armand Tokatyan, tenors; Millo 
Picco, baritone, and Jose Mardones, bass. The orchestra, 
under the direction. of Giuseppe Bamboschek, opened the 
program with the Benvenuto Cellini overture, Berlioz, after 
which Miss Mario and Mr. Tokatyan sang act five from 
Gounod’s' Romeo and Juliette. These young artists with 
their ‘fresh, lovely voices made a fine impression and were 
received with rounds of applause after their individual 
singing and duets. The voices blended splendidly and gave 
much pleasure. 

Then came scene one from the second act of Boito's 
Méfistofele, which was especially well sung by Mmes Peralta 
and Telya.and Messrs. Chamlee and Mardones. The over- 
ture from Die Meistersinger, Wagner, opened the second 
half of the program. Peralta and Telva re-appeared, this 
time participating in scene two from the fourth act of 
Trovatore, in which Telva dij particularly well. Queena 
Mario and Armand Tokatyan were again heard, adding to 
the fine impression created previously, in the first scene 
from act one of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor, Donizetti, Char- 
lotte Ryan also sang in this scene replacing Nannette Guil 
ford, who was ill. The Offenbach overture, Orphee aux 
Enfers, closed the program. 


r 








JERITZA DESERVES TITLE, 
SAYS MME. CHARLES CAHIER 





Surprised at Action of Former Vienna Opera Colleagues in 
Protesting Award to Metropolitan Star 

When Mme. Jeritza of the Metropolitan Opera was re- 

cently given the title “Honorary-Member” of the Staats- 

Oper at Vienna by the present, Austrian government, it so 

enraged some of her colleagues who in their time were 

honored with the much coveted title: “Imperial and Royal 





MME, CHARLES CAHIER IN VIENNA. 


Fifteen years ago, when Mme. Charles Cahier was prima 

donna contralto at the Vienna Imperial Opera, they wore 

this kind of clothes and rode down town to rehearsal and 

performance in one of those two-horse “fiaker” which used 
to be famous in the Austrian capital. 


Court Singer to his Apostolic Majesty, the Emperor of 
Austria, King of Hungaria, etc., etc.,” that they placed 
their titles at the disposal of the Government. 

Knowing that there was one former colleague of these 
artists and of Mme. Jeritza now residing in New York and 
singing in this country, Mme. Charles Cahier, the American- 
born, international contralto, who for five years was prima 
donna contralto at the Vienna Imperial Opera under the 
Mahler regime, she was asked for her opinion on this 
peculiar action. 

Mme. Cahier, of course, did not know the motives which 
induced them to resort to such a move, but she ‘was greatly 
surprised at the action taken by her former colleagues in 
Vienna, for she considets Mme. Jeritza’s appointment justi- 
fied, not only because she is a great artist, but also and 
especially because she has, by her great success here, 
brought honor to that institution. Moreover, whenever Mme. 
Jeritza sings at the Vienna Opera, during the Spring and 
Fall season, it benefits both artistically and materially in no 
unmistakable manner. 

As there does not exist at the present time an imperial 
and royal protector of arts in Austria, who, at the sugges- 
tion of His Excellency, “der Generalintendant,” could bestow 
on Mme, Jeritza the title of K. & K. Kammersangerin, the 
government wished to show its appreciation by appointing 
her Honorary. Member of the Staats-Oper ; but there always 
exist among colleagues those who handle situations unwisely 
and are afflicted by petty jealousy. It has been often said 
in Vienna that one of the artists concerned in this protest 
was even jealous of the prompter who at times “was in 
better voice than usual.” 

“In any case,” concluded Mme, Cahier, “I am sincerely 
glad that Mme. Jeritza has been honored, and regret that 
my former colleagues have exposed themselves to criticism.” 


Borovsky Off Ser Europe 


Alexander Borovsky, who established himself here with 
the public and press as an outstanding pianist, sailed re- 
cently on the S.S. Berengaria for Paris. He will fill many 
engagements in Paris, London, and other principal cities of 
Europe. His first appearance in Paris will with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under the leadership of Gabriel 
Pierné. Borovsky will return to the United States next 
November for a coast to coast tour, 


Chotzinoff Also an Author 


Samuel Chotzinoff, formerly associated as accompanist 
with Jascha Heifetz for four seasons, and now devoting 
himself to teaching and accompanying in and near New 
York, recéntly shared honors in a program with Renee 








Chemet, the French violinist. Mr. Chotzinoff also wields a 
facile pen, and readers of Vanity Fair are becoming ac 
quainted with his essays on musical subjects, 


GRAND OPERA FOR WASHINGTON 


Enrica Clay Dillon, First Woman Stage Director in Grand 
Opera 

Mr. and Mrs. Edouard Albion, of Washington, D. C., 
have for the past seasons brought grand opera to Washing- 
ton. Mr. Albion is the general director and conducts a large 
chorus in the capital which will constitute the ensemble for 
his opera, The first opera of the present season will be 
given on December 17 (Madame Butterfly). The cast will 
be Edith Mason, Elizabeth Bonner, Rose Polio, Paul Alt- 
house, Fred Patton, Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, and 
the entire production is under the direction of Enrica Clay 
Dillon, who is undoubtedly the first woman stage director 
of grand opera in this country. 

Miss Dillon for several years has trained numerous oper- 
atic stars of the Metropolitan, the Chicago, and the San 
Carlo companies and many young singers who have begun 
their career in the smaller opera companies. Her skill in 
operatic production has been demonstrated wpon many occa 
sions, and she is now looked upon as one of the most promi- 
nent in the field today. 

Arthur Papalardo will again be the conductor. Mrs. Al 
bion will continue to handle the publicity and see that the 
list of patronesses includes as many as possible of the most 
prominent people in Washington; she will also have gen- 
eral charge of finances—in other words, a most important 
part in the organization. 

On January 21 Tales of Hoffman will be offered, with 
Mabel Garrison and Joseph Schwarz in the principal roles. 
On March 10, Carmen will be sung, with Clarence White 
hill and Sophie Braslau as the principals. 





A Pupil of Mme. Lowe Enjoyed as Soloist 


On November 19, at the luncheon of the Neighborhood 
Social and Industrials Clubs, held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
Ralph L. Pembleton, an artist-pupil of Caroline Lowe, again 
proved the completeness of American training. Here is an 
unusually beautiful tenor voice that has a freedom of pro- 
duction such as is rarely heard. Not a word in the songs 
by Campbell Tipton, Phillips, Ronald and McGill that Mr 
Pembleton sang was missed. His rendition of Little Town 
in the Ould County Down won prolonged applause 


Flonzaley Quartet in Middle West 


The Flonzaley Quartet, now on tour in the Middle West, 
will return to New York on December 18 for an appearance 
with the Beethoven Association. Beginning December 1 with 
Minneapolis, dates booked were Milwaukee, Kenosha, Red 
Wing, Mankato, Grinnell, Indianapolis, Louisville, Sheboy- 
gen, Danville, Quincy, St and Chicago—thirteen 
cities in sixteen days 


Louis 


Duncan Dancers in Brooklyn 


The Duncan Dancers—Anna, Lisa and Margo—appeared 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Thanksgiving night, 
November 29, in Scenes and Dances from Gluck’s Orpheus, 
Mozart's charming suite, The Little Nothings, and Wag- 
ner’s Ride of the Valkyries 


Althouse on Fall Tour 


Bridgeport, Conn., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Washington, 
D. C., will be the cities to hear Paul Althouse, the tenor 
this month, before he returns from his Fall concert tour 
to spend the Christmas holidays with his family in New 


York. 


December Engagements for Patton 


Among Fred Patton’s engagements this month will b« 
appearances in Washington, D. C., where he will sing Sharp 
less in Butterfly with the National Opera Company ; Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa., and Norwalk, Conn. 


Lisa Roma to Sing at Biltmore 
Lisa Roma, the talented young soprano, will be one of the 
artists heard at the Friday Morning Musicale at the Bilt 
more on _December 7. She has arranged an interesting 
program for this occasion. 


Two More Cities to Hear May Korb 
May Korb has added two more cities to her long list of 
engagements. She. will sing in Reading, Pa., and Balti- 
more, Md., during January and February. 
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Leblanc Even Delights San Francisco Critics 


Following are some splendid comments from the San 
Francisco papers on the appearance there of Georgette Le- 
blanc 

4 French woman of the most extreme and exotic type—a type 
practically unknown in America, despite all our Follies beauties and 
is Georgette Leblanc, as she appeared at 


pretty girl ompetitions 

the Plaza Theater, Thursday afternoon ike some sinuous 
golden peacock she flashed upon our astonished view, gave us a recital 
the like of which has probably never been heard in San Francisco. 


is essentially her own. She is not in the 


. For 


Leblanc's type 





GHORGETTE LEBLANC 


least like Yvette Guilbert, nor like Bernhardt. And what a figure she 

! Tall, slender, with exquisite, long white arms, their whiteness 
slashed by bracelets of jet; a large, mobile, tired face, luminous, 
straight-browed, marvelously expressive eyes; a small, cruel mouth, 


and sad and yoluptuous by turn—-Georgette Leblanc is 


langorous 
most sensational figures we have seen for many a long ov. 
y 


one of the 


Her work was gloriously beautiful, and it was in her frank 
recitative things that her almost hypnotic emotional power was felt 
most poignantly By Ruth Pielkovo, San Francisco Bulletin. 

rhe first appearance in San Francisco yesterday of Georgette Le 
blane leit an indelible impression upon her audience. As an individual 
she stands out in clear relief and as an artist she is entirely distinctive, 

The gathering was unusual; many came knowing what to expect, 
in full anticipation of Mme, Leblanc’s powers; others were curious, 
linking sensation rather than art with her name, The scoffers re 
mained to pray, a8 Mme, Leblanc demonstrated a dramatic and vocal 
art of intrinsic value and beauty, a revelation of poets and writers 
such as has not been given us in like fashion, and sending forth 
a tremendous and unconscious sincerity, due to her own perceptions 








In the series of advertisements I have 
been wnting for TILLA CEMUNDER 
I have purposely adopted unusual 
methods—TILLA GEMUNDER is an 
unusual artist to whom hackneyed means 
do not apply. I know most of the great 
artists of the present time and TILLA 
CEMUNDER is among the musically 


elect, W.C.D., 
Room 40, 1425 Broadway. 
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carried to finesse... . She read and recited and sang, all with an 
ease and freedom far beyond acquired art. Her poems were rhythmic 
as song and her songs masterly interpretations of the spirit of the 
text.—Anna Cora Winchell, San Francisco Journal. 

The art of Georgette Leblanc—an art so personal, so new, 80 
modern—created a revolution yesterday among the San Francisco 
critics. . . . Neither Ray Brown of the Chronicle, nor Thomas Nunan 
of the Examiner knew with what other artist to compare the great 
artist who we had the pleasure of hearing and seeing yesterday at 
the Plaza Theater. ... One and another name Sarah Bernhardt, to 
whom they try to compare her. Ray Brown even names Yvette Guil- 
bert. ... The truth is that Georgette Leblanc completely over- 
whelmed her audience, She is neither Sarah Bernhardt nor Yvette 
Guilbert, the two French glories by whom certain amateurs of art 
here measure all other genius. The truth is that Georgette Leblanc 
was herself and herself (as Mr, Brown felt so strongly)! She was 
Georgette Leblanc. . . . When one is Georgette Leblanc it is that which 
is great, it is that which those who understand her have always admired, 
loved, adored.—Jehanne Bietry, L’Echo de l'Ouest. 


Draw from the storehouse of your memories some impressions of 
Sarah Bernhardt and some of Yvette Guilbert, mingle them _in- 
extricably, attach them to a personality quite different from either 
prototype and you have Georgette Leblanc. . . . That is as near as I 
can come to defining my own reaction toward this artist who acts, 
recites and sings in an informal and engaging fashion. .. . She was 
always Georgette Leblanc, whatever the person or poesy she was sup- 
posed to be... . In poses, in polished declamation, in vocal technic, 
she had the charm and finesse that pertain to Gallic art. & Her mezzo- 





soprano voice has considerable volume and color.—Ray C, B. Brown, 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
Georgette Leblanc was the guest artist yesterday at the Stage 


Guild’s first “afternoon” this season, She was greeted with enthusi- 
asm. ... Mme. Leblanc is charming, with a ready wit that turns her 
own confusion over linguistic difficulties into. amusing episodes for 
her hearers and she gives vivid a to the varying moods of 
her authors, while perhaps best suited to tragic scenes. . . . In singin 
songs like The Steppe she was at her best vocally, her voice being o 
good quality and wide range with almost masculine tones in the lower 
Charles Woodman, San Francisco Call and Post. 


register. 


Georgette Leblanc, the former Mme. Maeterlinck, greatly excels 
the Belgian author in ability to take the stage or platform and hold 
the interest of an audience, . . . She possesses fascinating grace and 
artistic power. She has beauty and magnetism. She dominates in- 
callectually, too. And it is true, as has been said of her, that on 
the stage she bears a resemblance to Bernhardt—though it is rather a 
sort of suggestion of resemblance. She is a tall and stately blonde, 
with hair of lighter shade than that of the Divine Sarah.—Thomas 


Nunan, San Francisco Examiner. 





Teresa Gluck Scores in Brooklyn 

At the Brooklyn Academy of Music, November 3, the 
Woman's Auxiliary, Beth Moses Hospital, presented Teresa 
Gluck, soprano, with Israel Zangwill and Bertha Kalich. 
Because of Teresa Gluck’s voice of great beauty, sweetness 
and power, her artistic singing and unfailing ability to 
awaken the enthusiasm of her audiences, Mrs. Louis 
Petchesky, president of the Woman’s Auxiliary, engaged 
her to be the singer of the occasion from a long list of 
artists. 

Once hearing Teresa Gluck it is easy to understand why 
there is such a demand for her singing. Inspired to be- 
come an artist, in order to uplift all people from their 
sorrows and make them happy through music, the true 
humane heart of Teresa Gluck is heard in every note she 
sings. Endowed with a decided interpretive dramatic gift 
even at this very young age, Teresa Gluck delights her 
audiences by her variety of tone color, in expressing all 
emotions, By request, she sang Un Bel Di, from Madame 
Butterfly, with great pathos and musical understanding and 


had to respond to vociferous applause by singing two en-' 


cores, 

It is an honor to Miss Gluck’s industry and achieve- 
ments that she, the youngest of Alice Garrigue Mott’s sing- 
ers, was called to appear on the same program with Bertha 
Kalich, whom Madame Mott considers the greatest genius 
she ever taught. This noted tragedian possesses a remark- 
able singing voice as well as her great speaking voice in 
drama. Teresa Gluck will specialize in opera, appearing 
also in concert and oratorio. oF. 


Nikisch Popular with Orchestras 


Within a month Mitja Nikisch will have played four 
different concertos with five different orchestras, namely, 
the Liszt A major with the Boston and New York sym- 
phonies, the Brahms D minor with the New York Sym- 
phony, the Tschaikowsky with the New York Philharmonic 
and the Cincinnati Orchestra, and the Beethoven C minor 
with the Minneapolis organization. 
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“A refined and intelligent singer, a voice of very pleasing quality.”—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 
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COMPOSER 


MANA-ZUCCA 


JUST OUT! 


_ “THE CRY OF 
THE WOMAN” 


Published 
Cassel Music Co., 370 rr Ave., N.Y. 


Sung by 
Estelle Liebling 
Nina Mo 
Rea Stella 
Florence Otis 
Frances Gottlieb 
Marcella Roessler 
Betsy Ayres 
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complete list of her compositions, comprising works for piano, 
(Chickering Piano) 








Send to any of her publishers (Boston Music Co., John Church Co., Enoch & Sons, Carl Fischer, G. Schirmer, Inc.), for a 
voice, violin, cello, orchestra, band, chorus, children’s songs, ete. , 


(Ampico Records) 
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Many Dates for Esther Dale 


Rapidly rising in the musical world and each year increas- 
ing her dates is Esther Dale, soprano, whose singing and 
interpretations are so delightful that she usually receives 
return engagements, and, with additional new ones all the 
time, this artist is making rapid progress. Some of the en- 
gagements which she is about to fill will be as soloist in 
The Creation, at Symphony Hall, Boston, with The Choral 
Union, December 9; soloist in The Deluge (Saint-Saéns) 





Bachrach Photo 


ESTHER DALE 


and The Banner of St. George (Elgar), Norristown, Pa., 
December 11; and on December 16, soloist again in The 
Messiah, to be given in Montclair, N. J. Additional dates 
which will shortly follow will be a recital in Mechanic’s 
Hall, Worcester, Mass., assisted by William Ryder, bari- 
tone, and early in February a joint recital by Miss Dale 
and Mr. Ryder at the Chaminade Club. 


Dr. William C. Carl Gives Lecture 


Before the Alumni Association of the Guilmant Organ 
School, in the chapel of the First Presbyterian Church on 
West llth Street, Dr. William C. Carl, director, gave a 
travelogue-talk on his trip through Egypt and the Near 
East. As a lecturer he proved most interesting, accompany- 
ing his narrative with descriptive pictures flashed on the 
screen. 

With humorous anecdotes and rapid-fire comment, Dr. 
Carl proceeded to offer his audience a birds-eye view of the 
Orient. In less than two hours it visited Granada and the 
famous Alhambra, the notorious Casino at Monte Carlo, 
Nice, Genoa, Naples, Sorrento (where Caruso spent the 
last days of his life), the beautiful Blue Grotto of Capri 
and the house in Venice where Wagner breathed his last. 
Athens, with its modern theater where the Olympic Games 
are held, and Constantinople, full of minarets, passed in 
rapid succession—up through the Bosphorus into the Black 
Sea—and on into Assyria. Then came the consideration of 
the many Biblical points, gilded with mysterious legend and 
history; the fields of the Philistines; Damascus, the home 
of St. Paul; the River Jordan, Nazareth, Mt. Carmel, and 
Joppa, connected with the oft-told “Jonah and the Whale” 
story. 

On the way to Jerusalem, the place where Samson and 
Delilah lived created a stir; and in an hour’s travel came the 
Holy City itself. Many curiosities were evidenced here; 
the Wailing Wall of the Jews, the Golden Gate, the tomb 
of David, and the mosque that holds the sacred stone on 
which Abraham attempted to sacrifice Isaac. 

Jericho, on the Dead Sea, was the next notable point, and 
between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, wherein was shown the 
manger in which the Saviour was born, came the tomb of 
Rachel. Egypt, with the wonderful old cities of Cairo and 
Alexandria, received but momentary consideration for six 
miles from the former stand the pyramids. 

As a conclusion, the audience was afforded a glimpse 
inside of “King Tut’s” tomb, and then were hurried back 
to the ship waiting to make its eight-day voyage. Once more 
the dazzling lights were switched on and the fleeting trip 
through the Orient reached its ultimate conclusion, 


Gray-Lhevinne Captivates Audience 


Following is the comment of the Tarentum, Pa., Daily 
News of October 18, on the successful recital given there 
by Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, the violinist. 

Mme, Gray-Lhevinne, whom Walton Opie termed “the masterful, 
be naive and winsome personality, whose wizardry and magnetism 
as made her the beloved violin star,” thrilled a large audience in her 
concert last evening. All who listened to her marvelous violin work 
last night agreed with the Loe wags papers and critics who lauded 
her as one of the world’s greatest living violinists. 

It is impossible to express in mere words the impression of the 
recital here. The music soothed to the depths of the soul and thrilled 
as well, As one is silent before a masterpiece on canvas so the 
violin message made all silent and unable to put into words the effect. 
It is hard to speak in ordinary terms of Mme. Gray-Lhevinne, the 
winning stage presence and delightful manner; add to these personal 
attractions a work of exquisite quality and artistic temperament which 
permeates everything and you will find why enthusiasm and interest 
ran so high at her concert. 

‘This dominant violin sensation is an unspoiled slip of a lovable, 
winsome, naive, pretty girl, with charm plus and yet she controls the 
emotions of her peti, through her magnetism, moving them to tears 
and smiles at will, either with the infinite, subtle inflections of speak- 
ing voice as she tells about the music or with her miraculous bow, 

Few violinists have the dramatic intensity which is the element 
which carried the Gray-Lhevinne audiences into such rhapsodies. One 
forgets in her mastery she is just a woman, 
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MEISLE IS ELOQUENT 


Miss KATHRYN MEISLE changed a minor role into a major 
characterization (Madelon, the old woman), by the POWER 
AND ELOQUENCE OF HER VOICE. Once again the 
TIMBRE of this contralto REMINDED US FORCIBLY OF 
SCHUMANN-HEINK’S GRANDIOSE ORGAN AT ITS 
PRIME.—Herman Devries in Chicago Evening American, Nov. 
28, 1923. 


VICTOR ARTIST 





“Once again the timbre of this contralto reminded us forcibly 


of Schumann-Heink’s grandiose organ at its prime.” 
—Herman Devries in the Chicago American, November 19, 1923 


MEISLE. 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
NOTICES THAT EXCEL 


Erda in 
SIEGFRIED 
Nov. 18, 1923 


If I am not mistaken, it was 
in 1898 that ERNESTINE 
SCHUMANN-HEINK made her 
first appearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York as 
Erda, and CREATED AN IM- 
MORTAL STANDARD FOR 
THIS ROLE, one which has never 
been surpassed. I believe 1 CAN 
PAY NO BETTER COMPLI- 
MENT TO KATHRYN MEISLE 
THAN COMPARISON WITH 
HER GREAT COMPEER. MISS 
MEISLE MADE AN EXTRA- 
ORDINARY DEBUT in this 
taxing score—INDEED, SHE 
REMINDED US OF THE WON- 
DERFUL ERNESTINE, BOTH 
IN TONE QUALITY AND IN 
DELIVERY. She is a genuinely 
gifted young artist, which we should 
hold with “hooks of steel.’—Her- 
man Devries in Chicago American, 


Nov. 19, 1923. 


KATHRYN MEISLE, 


GAVE OUT ERDA’S 


Another beautiful voice is that of 
Kathryn Meisle, who sang the part 
of Erda with a WARM, VITAL 
TONE AND AN APPRECIA. 
TION OF ITS TRUE LYRIC 
VALUES. She should make an 
admirable Dalilah.—Gilenn Dillard 
Gunn in Chicago Herald-E xaminer, 
Nov. 19, 1923. 


You will also like the beautiful 
voices of Miss Meisle and Mr. 
Kipnis—Edward Moore in Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, Nov. 19, 1923. 


Kathryn Meisle sang her Erda 
scene with authority. She has a 
VERY RICH, SMOOTH AND 
SYMPATHETIC CON. 
TRALTO, AND MADE A FINE 
IMPRESSION. — Maurice Rosen- 
feld in Chicago News, Nov. 19, 
1923. 


ON SUNDAY 
PHRASES AS ELO.- 


QUENTLY AS SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
HERSELF, COULD HAVE DONE IN HER 
PRIME.—Tantalus in A Line O’ Type or Two, 
Chicago Tribune, Nov. 21, 1923. 


Madelon in 
ANDREA CHENIER 
Nov. 27, 1923 


An OUTSTANDING FEATURE of the performance was 
the SINGING OF KATHRYN MEISLE as Madelon.—Paul G. 


Martin in Chicago Journal of Commerce, Nov. 28, 1923. 


Kathryn Meisle lifted a graceful but important fragment INTO 


HIGH RELIEF 


BY THE POWER OF 


PURE VOCAL 


BEAUTY.—Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Herald and Ex- 


aminer, Nov. 28, 1923. 


BALDWIN PIANO 


SEASON 1924-1925 NOW BOOKING 


MANAGEMENT: CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Ethel Grow’s Recital Data 


Ethel Grow has succeeded in collecting some interesting 
matter regarding some of the composers of the music she 
is using at her recital, accompanied by string quartet, Miss 
Grow has selected only music originally arranged by the 
composers for voice and quartet—which is a different mat- 
ter from subsequent arrangements. The accompaniments in 
all of the songs Miss Grow is using have the true quartet 





ETHEL GROW 


flavor, which could hardly be accomplished by transcription 
The program, so far as it has been 


from a plano score 
Il Tramonto, 


selected up to the present time, is as follows: 


Respighi; Music when soft voices die, Huss; The Appeal, 
Melanchony, Philomel, Goossens; Calms aux quais desert, 
Jongen; Chanson perpetuelie, Chausson; Nocturne, Lekeu; 


Feuilles Mortes, Les Feuilles Tombent, Sous la bourrasque, 
Apaisement, Gretchaninoff. Rosalie Houseman has written 
a song for Miss Grow which will probably also be included 

Of the Respighi song, I] Tramonto, to words by Shelley, 
Miss Grow attempted to restore the original words but 
found it impossible. Respighi, who was born in Bologna in 
1879, is, among modern Italians, one of the few who try 
to retain the lyric idea, to blend the traditional Italian sing- 
ing spirit with a modernist technic in composition. 

Gretchaninoff, the Russian, was born in Moscow in 1864. 
He has long been considered a musical revolutionist and a 
firm nationalist in principle and spirit. A Russian writer 
has said “Tschaikowsky's lyricism is sentimentally German, 
Gretchaninoff's dramatically Russian. His music emanates 
from mysterious monasteries, gloomy galleries, wild moun- 
tains, and hospitable homes of a peculiar country.” The 
poems ot the songs of this composer, to be sung by Miss 
Grow, are by Minsky, put into French by Calvocorressi. 

Lekeu, born in Belgium in 1870, died in 1894, in his very 
brief career succeeded in convincing the French music world 
that he was a genius of the first order. What he might 
have accomplished had he lived, no one can teli. The 
Nocturne which Miss Grow has selected for her program 
s one of the Trois Poemes composed in 1892, the text being 
one of his He himself arranged the string ac- 
companiment 

Jongen was born at Liege in 1873. He is considered to 
belong to the French school, a disciple of Franck. Since 
the war he has been living in England until recently when 
he returned to his native Belgium. The poem of the song 
to be used by Miss Grow is by Albert Samain, 

Henry Holden Huss is an American, born in 1862 and 
still busy turning out musical works which show great power 
of invention and expression and more modernism than one 
would expect of a man of his generation, His technic is 
extremely brilliant, and he manages to adhere to the classic 
tradition without ever copying the old idioms. In other 
words, his music is his own, individual and original. Miss 
Grow has been using his Cleopatra aria for several years 
with decided success. The song now to be given was 
written in 1917 and introduced by Hildegarde Hoffman Huss. 


own poems 


Washington Heights Club Reception 


On the afternoon of November 25, the Washington 
Heights Musical Club gave a reception in its rooms at 200 


West 57th Street, New York, in honor of its honorary 











From the Program of 


Mischa Elman 


Etchings, Suite for Violin and Piano 
b 


Albert Spalding 


*...am impertant contribution to American 

composition. A noteworthy work for violin 

and piano enriching the literature.” 
Musical America 


COMPOSERS' MUSIC CORPORATION, Publishers 


Sele Selling Agent 
CARL FISCHER, Inc., Cooper Square, New York 
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members, Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Henry Holden Huss, 
Carolyn Beebe, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Augusta Cott- 
low and Louise Homer. A large and distinguished gather- 
ing welcomed the guests of honor and an interesting musi- 
cal program was enjoyed. 


Ulysses Lappas, the young Greek tenor who made such a 
decided impression when he sang with the Chicago Opera 
two seasons ago in New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, will return to this country late in December for a 
concert tour. 

Mr. Lappas was “discovered” by John McCormack, who, 
it is said, became so enthusiastic about his find that he 
brought the young man to the notice of Mary Garden, At 
that time the tenor was singing for the fourth consecutive 
season at Monte Carlo. He was forthwith engaged for the 
Chicago Opera and made his American debut with that 
organization in Chicago as Dick Johnson in The Girl of 
the Golden West, a performance that won Mr. Lappas not 
only the plaudits of the musical world, but also a warm 
measure of praise from David Belasco for his dramatic 
characterization of the role. The Greck tenor also appeared 
with Miss Garden in Louise. 

During the New York season of the Chicago company 
Mr. Lappas was heard in these same operas, and also as 





" ULYSSES LAPPAS 
tenor in the Girl of the Golden West. 


Canio in I Pagliacci. His success in this role was most 
pronounced. 

Of Greek parentage, Mr. Lappas was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt. He received his musical training in Italy and made 
his debut in 1914 at Milan, in Gioconda. Afterward he 
toured the principal opera houses in Italy, singing in Rome, 
Palermo, Florence, Bologna, Brescia, finally in 1917 reach- 
ing the pinnacle of operatic attainment in Italy—an engage- 
ment at the famous La Scala in Milan, where at the request 
of the composer, di Sabata, he created the leading role in 
Il Maeigno. He has since sung with the Royal Opera at 
Covent Garden in London, in Paris, Ostend, Monte Carlo, 
Deauville, Bordeaux, Barcelona, Cairo, Alexandria, and 
Athens. His triumphs in America are events of recent 
musical history. 


Home-Town Welcomes Mildred Dilling 


On October 24, Mildred Dilling, harpist, played in her 
home-town, Marion, O., where she received a royal wel- 
come, Her success may he gauged by a glance at excerpts 
from two of the leading local papers: 

The people of Marion, in 5 em tribute to America’s greatest 
aed oe at the First Christian Church, last night, also took manifest 
pride in the fact that the performer, Mildred Dilling, is a Marion 
girl, and that her established triumph is a clear demonstration and 
splendid exemplification of the community's stirring slogan, ‘Marion 
Known by Its Products.” . Miss Dilling has been heard in recitals 
before in her home city, but not with the Eerde which now are hers, 
for since leaving she has been in Europe and there won additional 
renown. . . . Miss Dilling seemed to feel the sentimental aspect to 
the concert last night, and to realize that she was back among the 
people at home. There was a tear behind the smile, and an expression 
which seemed to say, as one would say who has been away from home 
a good many years, “Back Home Again, In Indiana.”’ . . . Miss Dill- 
ing is an artist that not even the most severe critic could deny. The 
extent of her ability seems to be unlimited, for the improvement in 
her work since her last appearance here was marked. The harp seems 
to be sympathetic, and to realize it is in the hands of a true master, 
one possessed of an art and power far beyond even recognized talent. 
—Marion Leader-Tribune. 

Marion was greatly honored last evening by the reappearance in 
recital of Mildred Dilling, formerly a resident of Marion, who has, 
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Advanced Students Prepared tor Concert Work. 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for 
chamber composition. Contest ends April 15, 1924. 
Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Ave., New York. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

The North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 to 
composer of the United States for orchestral com- 
position. Competition ends January 1. Carl D. Kin- 
sey, 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The American Academy in Rome—(See issue of 
November 22)—Competition for a Fellowship in mu- 
sical composition, unmarried men, citizens of the 
United States. Manuscripts must be filed with Secre- 
tary of the Academy by April 1. For application 
blank and circular of information, apply Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. ddress 
Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Jenny Lind Club of Harrisburg—$100 J. H. Troup 
prize for best musical setting, three part women’s 
voices, of Longfellow’s poem, Daybreak. Open to 
American citizens. Manuscripts should be sent, under 
nom de plume, before January 13, to John W. Phillips, 
director Jenny Lind Club, 403 North Second street, 
Harrisburg Pa. 

Olympic Games—Unpublished scores, with inspira- 
tion drawn from the idea of sport, should be sent to 
the French Olympic Committee, 30 Rue de Grammont, 
Paris (2e), France, prepaid, before February 1. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Ill. 











within the last ten years, reached an enviable position among artists 
of the musical world as America’s greatest harpist. ... Last eve- 
ning’s program was the first Miss Dilling has honored Marion with 
for two years and it included many of her hearers’ old favorites, such 
as Brahms’ waltz in A flat, Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms, and The Old-Fashioned Music Box. She did not 
follow her printed program, but announced each number before she 
played it, and chose, for the most part, numbers which were familiar 
to the entire audience. She gave four groups, responded to several 
encores, and received tribute which was fitting her position as 
premiere harpist of our country. ... Miss Dilling always enjoys 
playing for her old home town folks, and when here puts a rare 
sympathy into playing the airs she knows we love. Her technic is 
unapproachable, and the Marion audience is unusually fortunate in 
being able to hear such an artist at her best. . . . Her recent triumphs 
in Europe have been marked, and Indiana can be justly proud of 
sending forth an artist of such note.—Marion Daily Chronicle, 
October 25, 1923, 


Young American Artists in Italy 


Carlo Zanelli, a brother of the Metropolitan baritone, 
Renato Zanelli, a native of Chile but educated in the United 
States, has recently sent the MusicaL Courter an interesting 
letter about himself and another young American artist 
who is now studying and singing. in Italy. Mr. Zanelli, to 
distinguish himself from his better known brother has 
adapted the stage name of Carlo Morelli. Here is what he 
says: 

“Since the last time I saw you, I have been studying in 
Milan with Maestro Tanara. After seven months’ study 
I made my debut in Alessandria as Tonio in Pagliacci; then 
sang at the Teatro Carcano, Milan, in Trovatore, Traviata 
and Pagliacci; then in Montecatini Teatro Korsaal, in 
Traviata and Pagliacci; then at Castiglione, in Andrea 
Chenier. Am now leaving for Palermo to sing Ballo in 
Maschera at the Teatro Massimo, then from there to the 
Costanzi, Rome, for the whole season. As you can see I 
have not lost any time to make good your prediction of a 
good future for me in opera. The other ‘coming’ artist 
is Chase Sikes, basso from Detroit, Mich., who is singing 
under the name of Cesare Baromeo; he also has had the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance in New York. 

“Mr. Sikes and myself are old college friends, haying 
attended the University of Michigan when he happened to 
sing in a higher key than at present, as Mr. Sikes was then 
a baritone and myself a tenor. He made his debut some 
months ago in Boheme (Colline) at Castelfiorentino and is 
at present singing at the Teatro Carcano, Forza del Destino. 
(Padre Guardiano), Boheme-Ernani (Silva), Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Don Basilio) and Gioconda (Alvise). As a re- 
sult of his successful performance of Forza del Destino he 
has been engaged after the coming season (November 1) for 
three years at La Scala and you know what it means for 
an American to be engaged at that theater.” 


Kremer’s Third New York Recital 


Isa Kremer makes her third New York appearance of 
the season on December 23. Miss Kremer, in fact, could 
make almost a whole concert tour out of her New York 
appearances. 
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Striking Tributes Accorded 


RGAN KINGSTO 


In Concert—In Opera 
MAY TO OCTOBER 1923 





Photo by Fernand de Gueldre. 


LOHENGRIN Chicago News 

If there is a more beautiful operatic figure on 
the stage than that of Morgan Kingston as Lohen- 
grin we do not know where to place it. In face and 
figure he is absolutely ideal. There is power, poise 
and strength in his look and in his poise without being 
in the least anything of heaviness. His facial ex- 
pression is perfect, but better than all else he sings the 
part like a Demi God. 


CARMEN Chicago Herald 

Morgan Kingston was in excellent voice, singing 
with passion and feeling, and showing keen intelligence 
and musical gifts. 


TROVATORE Chicago Tribune 

Morgan Kingston as Manrico, had another of his 
exceptionally good nights and flung out his music 
manfully and with great fervor. 


AIDA Chicago Journal 


An outstanding figure of last night’s cast was Mor- 
gan Kingston as Rhadames. He makes an _hervic 
figure and the many big arias which are given to 
him, were sung last night with a splendor of voice 
that was thrilling. His Celeste Aida brought a storm 
of applause. 


AIDA Los Angeles Evening Herald 

Morgan Kingston as the warrior Rhadames de- 
livered the greatest aria of the score with winning 
quality and splendid fervor, really setting the tempera- 
ment for all that was to follow. He took his high B’s 
with power and filled the wide space with amplitude 
of beautiful tone. 





21 Performances of 10 Operas in 10 weeks with 
Ravinia Grand Opera Company. 





2 Special performances of AIDA in Hollywood 


Bowl, Los Angeles. 





Concert with Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 





Recital---Royal Albert Hall, London, England. | 





Entire Season 1923-24, Metropolitan Opera 


Company. 


PAGLIACCI Chicago Evening American 
Morgan Kingston as Canio did some wonderfully 
fine singing and was tumultuously applauded. 


L’AMORE DEI TRE RE Chicago Evening American 

Morgan Kingston, a commanding figure as the lover- 
king, was in excellent voice, and his mezza-voce was 
noticeably lovely. 


L’AMORE DEI TRE RE The Evanston News 

Morgan Kingston as Avilo compelled rather more 
admiration than the part seems to call for, driving 
great floods of tone high over dissonant masses of 
brass or wooing softly as though he had the right to 
Manfredo’s wife. Few movements he makes but they 
all count. 


ZAZA Chicago Daily News 

The part of Dufresne was in the very capable 
hands of Morgan Kingston. He has been seen and 
heard in this role before and he played it again with 
admirable talent. He also sang his music with his 
accustomed artistic style and manner. 


FEDORA Evanston News Index 

Morgan Kingston, wise in stagecraft, was in top 
form and sang the complicated emotions of Count 
Loris with brilliant ease. God gave him voice, stature 
and intelligence. To this he has added the stern 
discipline of hard study. No wonder then, that his 
work is that of a master, 


FEDORA Chicago Evening Post 

Morgan Kingston as Count Loris, displayed the 
mettle that is in him, and in the concluding duet with 
Fedora both singers rose above themselves and the 
act ended in a climax of virtuosity which resulted in 
repeated curtain calls. 


LA NAVARRAISE Chicago Tribune 

Morgan Kingston as Araquil was a fine collabora- 
tor. His vigorous tenor, strongly intoned and virile 
in quality, was heard to great advantage and his char- 
acter reading was well thought out. 


CAVALLERIA Chicago American 
As Turiddu, Morgan Kingston was in fine fettle, 
singing the Addio with great effect. 


IN CONCERT WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
Chicago Herald Examiner 


Opera Tenor Demonstrates His Brilliancy as Singer 
of Difficult Wagnerian Songs 

Morgan Kingston, tenor, made his first concert ap- 
pearance of the season at Ravinia last night, adding a 
brilliant touch to the evening’s program with his in- 
terpretation of the Siegmund Love Song from Die 
Walkuere. This artist demonstrated that he is just 
as able to hold a concert audience as he is one whose 
principle interest is in opera. Good Wagnerian sing- 
ers are scarce in this country, but Mr. Kingston is 
entitled to high rank in this field of-operatic endeavor. 
Last night he sang with tonal beauty and at the same 
time lost none of the dramatic qualities which enter 
into those powerful arias. His auditors sat almost 
spellbound, and at the conclusion of each number the 
applause gave complete evidence of the success scored 
by the artist. 


LONDON RECITAL, ENGLAND The Mail 
Morgan Kingston charmed us with his truly beauti- 
ful voice and exquisite singing. 


LONDON RECITAL, ENGLAND 


A Great Singer 
Morgan Kingston showed an operatic voice of the 
first order and sang most beautifully, his diction be- 
ing exceptionally excellent. 


Daily News 





Personal Address: 


KNABE PIANO 


10 West 77th Street, New York City 
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MUNICH MORE MUSIC -HUNGRY THAN EVER 


Hard Times Driving People to “Momentary Oblivion"—A New Fidelio—The End of the Munich Konzertverein—“A Sad 


Case 


Munich, November 1.—Things in Germany have taken 
h a fatal turn, that it seems well nigh impossible to write 
; topic, be it in the line of labor, science or art, 
without touching upon the economic conditions as the ex 
clusive regulator of the entire life. What these conditions 
are, one may in general deduce from the fact that you can 
wot tip a waiter today with less than a ten-billion-mark bill 
and that a hungry beggar is ill-served, if you give him less 
than four billions, since for that amount he can just buy 





pecially drawn for the Musica, Covaier by Leo Pasettt 


given way to mild sternness and straight-forwardness. The 
latter trait is the only conflicting one, for the motive of 
greediness, which finally prompts Rocco to take part in 
Pizzaro’s villainy, is here almost studiously avoided. Still, 
this is but a small inconsistency in face of the fact that the 
aforesaid alterations produced a note of high dramatic ten- 
sion, clearly foreboding the following tragic events. It was 
a daring feat, but justified not only by its final success, but 
also by the fact that the now eliminated Singspiel-elements 





LEO PASETTUS NEW STAGING OF FIDELIO (AOT 1) 
at the Munich Opera, 


a roll (these figures may easily have to be multiplied by 
100 or even 1,000 by the time this reaches New York). 
In the face of such depressing facts it appears as an 
marvel to me that there is still always enough 
money left for the cultivation of art. True, the number 
of concerts has enormously diminished this year, but really 
noteworthy items and especially the opera were up to now 
crowded to the doors. The latter, by the way, was until 
a few days.ago one of the cheapest places of recreation, 
for it charged at the average “only” three billions (then 
the price of less than a pound of bread) for a goud seat 
Now these prices have been raised from five times that 


ever-new 


amount upwards 

Still, I believe that ‘the opera will keep on doing good 
business, for the surprisingly large number of native opera- 
habitués will rather go without a meal than without the 
accustomed operatic treat once or twice a week. They will 
not only go without food but also without sleep; witness 
the daily increasing line of standing room applicants, who 
will stand in line all night for the sake of gaining admis 
sion. This is by no means due to the craving for amuse- 
ment—taking the word in its higher meaning—at any cost, 
but has a very plausible psychological reason. The people 
here are fearfully harrassed by the nerve-killing daily battle 
for a paltry existence; they are sick and tired of politics 
and the one and only billion-theme now in the mouth of 
everyone; and they will make any sacrifice for the sake of 
a few hours of charitable forgetfulness. 

All this speaks for rather than against a nation whose 
main constituents are effectually and pitilessly doomed to 
pauperism, as will be shown as soon as the gold-mark 
standard, striven after by official reformers, again be- 
comes the financial basis of public and commercial life. 
The old Roman cry, “Panem et Circensis!” has become 
out of date here; give the people only “circenses” and 
they will stolidly draw their belt a notch tighter. 

trapy Gone Home. 

The stream of foreign visitors, which had invaded Munich 
during the past summer season, has almost entirely ebbed 
away: one of the last notable Americans to leave was Wil- 
liam Brady, the American vocal teacher and coach, with 
whom I had an agreeable chat just before his departure, 
and his gifted pupil, Lawrence Wolf, a tenor of high prom- 
ise 

Finerto Repivivus 

The new opera season opened with a very noteworthy 
event: Beethoven's Fidelio, restudied and in an entirely new 
mise-en-scene. It was profoundly impressive and cer- 
tainly the best Fidelio performance I have vet witnessed 
Our new stage manager, Max Hofmiiller, together with the 
musical leader, Hans Knappertsbusch, and the designer of 
the new settings, Leo Pasetti, introduced into it some daring 
innovations, but the final success proved them to be right 
Their principal aim was obviously to tune the entire work 
up to the highest dramatic pitch possible and to eliminate 
those elements of light Singspiel-character, which were 
heretofore conspicuous, especially in the early scenes. To 
enforce these alterations and in order to make them appear 
as a logical and necessary ingredient of the whole, it was, 
of course, unavoidable to strip the typical Singspiel figures 
of Marzelline and Jaquino of their light character and add 
to their harmless love affair a pathetic, even a passionate 
note. This was done by mere gestural play and mimic ac- 
tion, by certain declamatory inflections without altering one 
note or one word of the dialogue. Old father Rocco, too, 
had to undergo some changes; his former joviality has 


were only a remnant of the original and unsuccessful 
Fidelio version which Beethoven—evidently less from con 
viction than for the tack of something better—had taken 
over into the revised work. 

Leo Pasetti’s Decorations. 

Leo Pasetti’s new decorations are in perfect keeping with 
the purpose just outlined; they are designed on grand dimen- 
sions and executed in strict adherence to historic, architec- 
tural style. The rather homely warden’s room of former 
days has given place to a prison fore-court (within which 
the entire first act now takes places), surrounded by 
sinister giant walls. The spectator at once feels that in 
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gave the new Fidelio its final touch of conclusiveness. The 
lighter portions of the score were only dynamically re- 
modelled, their musical declamation a bit more reflective in 
order to correspond with the tragic undertone now prevail- 
ing throughout the work. The ensembles and choruses were 
wonderfully shaded and made an integral part of the action 
by lifting out certain phrases pertaining to the dramatic 
and ethical contents of the plot. Before the final scene 
Knappertsbusch gave a highly dramatic interpretation of 
the third Leonore overture, which evoked thunderous ap- 
plause from the audience. 

The principal parts were, with the usual and natural 
differentiations in regard to quality, on the whole excel- 
lently given by Gabriele Englerth (who sings the part of 
Leonore with intense feeling and fine voice, but without 
convincing the spectator for one moment of the plausibility 
of her disguise), Otto Wolf (Florestan), Wilhelm Rode 
(Pizzarro), our perhaps cleverest and certainly most ver- 
satile singing actor, Karl Seydel (Jacquino), and Elisabeth 
Feuge (Marzelline). 

A Papau Cuorus. 


The big item in concert life so far was the first appear- 
ance of the so-called Sistine Chapel Choir. The designation 
“Sistine Chapel,” however, is not quite correct, since the 
choir which we heard under the masterful leadership of 
Monsignore Raffaele Casimiri is constituted of members of 
various chapels, including the Sistine, San Giovanni Later- 
ano, Pietro Vaticano and Santa Maria Maggiore. In its 
native country this combination is actually called the So- 
cieta Polifonico Romano. 

But what’s in a name? The fact is that this choir ex- 
celled by far any similar combination I have yet heard, 
regarding beauty of voices as well as dynamic sensibility 
and musical accuracy. One hardly ever dreamed of pianis- 
simi of such ethereal beauty and sweetness. All the higher 
emotions which the human soul is capable of tremble in 
this wonderful blending of harmonies. True, there is much 
conscious purpose in the abrupt changes of dynamic grades, 
in forcefully attacked climaxes topped by a breath-like, 
echo-sounding pianissimi. But this fixed purpose of aiming 
at effect may only appear to us, who are saturated with 
logic in all things, as particularly striking; in reality it is 
as truly Italian as can be and—as it ought to be. 

—AND A PRrotesTANT ONE. 

A few days afterward we heard the choir from St. 
Thomas’ Church in Leipsic under the direction of the fa- 
mous organist and Reger apostle, Karl Straube. Now 
“comparisons are odious,” as Dogberry says; therefore, I 
shall beware of any attempt to weigh the two famous 
choruses against each other. True, the emotional expres- 
sion of the Thomas choir is more deeply rooted and more 
eruptive, its rhythmical precision is more than mere metri- 
cal exactness, because it is imbued with innate rhythmic 
strength; but the quality of voice material, vocal blending 
and even intonation was far below expectations. The pro- 
gram contained, besides choral works by the great Johann 
Sebastian, a very interesting and deeply impressive choral 
motet for double-chorus (Our Life Is Like a Shadow) by 
Johann Bach (1604-1673), the most gifted of Hans Bach's 
three musical sons. 

Another choral work, and one of undying fame, Verdi’s 
Requiem, received an indescribably fine performance at the 
hands of Robert Heger, the new conductor of the Munich 
Lehrer Gesangverein. A solo quartet of the rarest per- 
fection assisted: Amalie Merz-Tunner, Anna Erler- 
Schnaudt, Karl Erb and Julius Gless. 


Exit Municnu KonzertveREIN. 


The Musikalische Akademie (opera orchestra) has be- 
gun its annual series of subscription concerts with a classi- 
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Specially drawn for the Musica Courter by Leo Pasetti. 





FIDELIO (2np ACT, LAST SCENE) 


these surroundings there is room for nothing bordering on 
the lighter elements of the Singspiel. In the deep shadows 
of these walls lurks a profound tragedy, which bursts upon 
one ‘with all its crushing force upon sight of the gruesome 
dungeon in which Florestan is languishing. Darkness and 
pitiless depth create an atmosphere of ile misery 
and desolation. But what a glorious contrast, when the 
curtain rises upon the final scene bathed in radiant sun- 
light! Never before have I so utterly, almost physically, 
become conscious of the innermost meaning of the ideas of 
“light” and “freedom.” 

ans Knappertsbusch’s splendid musical interpretation 


cal program, Knappertsbusch conducting. The advance 
publication of the season’s programs again proves the highly 
conservative tendency of this organization, which with aris- 
tocratic disdain draws the line on music not bearing the 
trade-mark “legitimate.” 

The subscription concerts of the ‘Konzertverein, on the 
other hand, have ceased altogether; in fact this whole 
undertaking has almost completely gone up the flue, so to 
speak. The orchestra has been reduced to about forty 
members, who give a popular symphony concert once a 
week under a new and rather gifted conductor, Karl Mun- 

Continued on page 56) 
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NEW HAVEN’S MUSICAL SEASON 
BEGINS MOST AUSPICIOUSLY 


Jeritza, De Pachmann, Silotti, Lazzari, Schumann Heink, 
Zimbalist, Hempel, Chaliapin and Others Give Programs 
New Haven, Conn., November 12,—New Haven’s most 

brilliance season of music was ushered in on October 20 with 

a song recital at Woolsey Hall, given by Marie Jeritza, ably 
assisted by Max Rabinowitch, pianist, and Wilfred Pelletier, 
accompanist. This was the first of a series of two concerts 
to be offered by Rudolph Steinert, under the auspices of 
the Yale School of Music. Mme. Jeritza was greeted by a 
capacity house, which applauded her to the echo, Rabino- 
witch opened the program with a group of German and 
Russian compositions, and was given a warm greeting by the 
audiehce in recognition of his excellent performance here 
last year. 

The artistry and histrionic art of Mme. Jeritza was fully 
displayed in her singing of the German and English songs 
and in the aria, Suicidio, from La Gioconda. In the latter 
her voice was finely displayed, showing delicate sotto voce 
tones as well as brilliant full tone color, After the aria 
she was recalled several times and finally sang an aria from 
Cavalleria Rusticana. She was most generous in responding 
to encores, one of which was In the Dark, In the Dew, com- 
posed by Pelletier, who was a most able accompanist. 

In his playing of the Tschaikowsky-Pabst paraphrase on 
themes from Eugen Onegin, Rabinowitch displayed virility 
of tone and excellent technic. He was accorded rounds of 
applause to which he responded with Rachmaninoff'’s C sharp 
minor prelude, 

The audience even followed Jeritza to the stage entrance 
where she graciously bestowed upon the faithful ones stray 
blooms from the floral tributes received. 

Frank La Force Gives Concert. 

At the New Haven Lawn Club, under the auspices of the 
New Haven Woman's Club, a delightful evening of music 
was given on October 22 by Frank La Forge, assisted by 
Edna Bachman, soprano; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone. The audience taxed the capacity of the 
ballroom and the verdict rendered was perfection of pro- 
gram and artistry of execution. 

Mr. La Forge’s Romance, coupled with MacDowell’s 
Etude de Concert, was well chosen to display his versatility 
as a pianist. His accompaniments, too, were of the highest 
order 

Mr. Tibbett is a singer who fulfilled all demands, vocally 
and dramatically. Mr. Kraft was excellent in his various 
groups, and in Bemberg’s Il Neige displayed marked ability 
to clearly enunciate in French at a rapid tempo. Miss Bach- 
mann sang with charm and in a voice of full quality. 

Tue PHILHARMONIC AND VAN HoocstraTeENn. 

Rudolph Steinert presented the Philharmonic Society of 
New York for its annual Fall concert, on October 30 at 
Woolsey Hall, before a large and appreciative audience, the 
assisting artist being Alexander Silotti, whose friends of the 
old days were on hand to greet him once more. The over- 
ture from the Flying Dutchman was given a fine reading 
and the final hymn of triumph was exceptionally well done. 

Tschaikowsky's symphony No. 6 was the wonder perform- 
ance of the evening as it revealed the great rhythmic force 
of Conductor Van Hoogstraten. He left an impression 
never to be forgotten. Schubert-Liszt’s Wanderer Fantasy 
was delightfully given by the orchestra and Silotti, who 
revealed a tonal color of remarkable warmth and virility. 
It was a delight to all to once more hear this great Russian 
pianist who was encored tremendously, and finally responded 
with a Bach prelude. The program closed with Wagner's 
Traiime and introduction to Act III, Lohengrin, both splen- 
didly performed, and after which Van Hoogstraten was 
recalled again and again, bowing his respects to the audi- 
ence and making his men respond also. 

CarLos VALDERRAMA IN ProGRAM or INCA Music, 

On October 18, at Sprague Memorial Hall, Carlos Valder- 
rama, Peruvian pianist-composer, gave an unusual program 
of Inca music, assisted by Margaret White of the Metro- 
politan. The large and enthusiastic audience was hearty 
in its applause and fourid much of interest in this weird, 
unique style of early American music. Miss White sang a 
group of songs composed by Mr. Valderrama, in which she 
displayed fine quality of coloratura voice. She was the 
recipient of much applause. 

Sousa Gives ANNUAL ConceRTS. 

Sousa, with his skilled band of musicians, played to capa- 
city houses in Woolsey Hall on the afternoon and evening 
of September 26. The band was in fine form and Sousa 
was recalled many times, always responding to encores, 
much to the delight of his audience. 

The soloists were of high order, many from the band itself, 
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including John Dolan, cornetist, and ag | Carey, per- 
former on the xylophone, while Marjorie Moody, soprano, 
and Rachel Senior, violinist, whose playing was of high 
standard, were the sosolists outside the band. 

Sr. Amprose Music Ciup Opens SEASON. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club opened its twenty-eighth 
season at the Yale Faculty Club with a reception to its new 
president, Marion Wickes Fowler, one of New Haven’s 
foremost pianists and teachers. Following the reception a 
short musical program was given by the Waterman Trio of 
Providence, R. I., comprised of Frances Waterman, violin; 
Marion Waterman, harp, and Louise Waterman, violon- 
cello. Their program was varied, the latter part, given 
in costume, adding much to the effect. The soprano solos 
were charmingly sung by Frances Waterman, who not only 
plays the violin, but is pianist for the trio. 

The club gave its first monthly program of American 
music at Center Church House on October 16 before a 
large audience of subscribing members and guests. The 
rogram was arranged by Mrs, George Hill MacLean and 
‘Isa Krailing, talented pupil of Prof. E. A. Parsons. It 
comprised compositions e La Forge, Hadley, MacDowell, 
Katherine Glen, James tL Rogers, Cecil Burleigh, Mac- 
Millen, Horatio Parker, Sydney Homer, Bassett, E. A. 
Parsons, Homer Bartlett, Ward-Stevens, Clough-Leichter, 
Homer Samuels, and Irene Berge. A paper on events in 


“Miss Peterson sang three 
well-chosen groups of songs, 
which were received with 
great applause. She has a 
lyric soprano voice of great 
natural beauty. Her singing is 
musical and pleasing. Her 
courtesy in telling the audi- 
ence what the songs in foreign 


languages were about set an 
example that might be widely 
imitated.” ; 


The Boston Globe said the above about 
May Peterson, soprano, formerly nee 
Comique and Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 
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Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Recerds 


the world of music was given by Grace Burnes Munson. 
The pianists taking part were Jessie Harriet Newgeon, 
pupil of La Forge; Elsa Krailing, and Margaret Sheppard. 
Vocalists were Sarah Tarleton Fiske, Marguerite Allis, 
Minnie Mills Cooper, and Grace Walker Nichols, The 
violinists were Mabel Deegan, winner of the young artists’ 
contest in Connecticut and Empire District contests, and 
Mrs. Stockwell. The final number was Spring in Sicily, by 
Cecil Fanning, music by Irene Berge, which won the $500 
»rize offered by Mrs, Frank A, Seiberling at the Thirteenth 
3iennial of the National Federation of Music Clubs. An- 
toinette Brett Farnham presided at the piano while Mrs. 
Cooper and Mrs. Nichols rendered the solos. 
Music at YALE. 

Arthur Whiting began his seventeenth season of exposi- 
tions of classical and modern chamber music on October 29, 
in Sprague Memorial Hall, before a large number of Yale 
students and lovers of music. The program consisted of 
seventeenth century music for Pavia se. flute, violin and 
cello. The assisting artists were George Barrére, flute, 
who came for his fourteenth consecutive season here; 
Arkady Bourstin, violin; Paulo Gruppe, cello; Elizabeth 
Sheridan, contralto, and Mr. Whiting at the harpsichord. It 
was a program rendered in true artistry, the final number 
being the cantate, Il Naufragio, by Ariosti, which displayed 
the talent and vocal ability of Mrs. Sheridan. 

Harry B. Jepson began his usual series of recitals on the 
Newberry organ in Woolsey Hall on October 22, when he 
played a varied program which was greatly enjoyed by a 
large number of musicians and prominent music lovers of 
the city. 

It has been announced by Dean David Stanley Smith that 
owing to the death of Isadore Troostwyk, professor of 
violin music and concert master of the local symphony, his 
successor will be Hugo Kortschak, the well known violinist. 
His appointment has been considered an acquisition to the 
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Yale school of music as well as to New Haven, where he 
has many warm friends and admirers. ‘ 

It has also been announced that William A. Tinsley of 
Waterbury will be the first viola player in the New Haven 
Symphony, Mr. Tinsley received a B. A. degree from Yale 
and is well known both here and in Hartford, where he has 
played in the Philharmonic Orchestra. The personnel of 
the orchestra will not be much changed, excepting in the 
violins which will be augmented by Mabel gan and 
Barbara Abbey. 

Francis Bercen Lecrures Start. 

Padriac Colum, noted Irish poet, novelist and dramatist, 
delivered the first lecture in this course on October 24 at 
Spra Memorial Hall, his subject being Folk Lore, East 
and West. There was a large and attentive audience. 

On November 4, at Sprague Memorial Hall, the second 
one of this series was given by Clara Clemens, who presented 
a song recital before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Her program was excellent, designed to show her versatility 
and histrionic art. She was at her best in Shubert’s Serenade, 
and Thou Art My Peace. Rachmaninoff’s The Isle; Near 
to Thee, by Gabrilowitsch; ballad from the opera, Rogneda, 
by Serov; Parasha’s Revery and Dance, by Moussorgsky ; 
and a Spanish folk song completed the program. She was 
given many recalls and graciously responded to numerous 
encores. She was ably assisted at the piano by Walter 
Golde. cz S. B. 


Program Building Psychology 

Program-making seems to be enveloped in a veil of 
mystery. Of late, many writers on musical subjects 
have commented on the fact that each season apparently 
favors some particular work. This is true of orchestral 
programs, as well as of the choice made by instrumental 
soloists. This season we have been offered again and 
again the symphonies of Brahms. 

It is safe to assume that conductors, pianists and 
violinists do not get together during the summer months 
and conspire to play one and the same work over again. 
Is it, then, a case of mental telepathy? Or some invisible, 
intangible and inaudible arbiter of the fashion in music? 

Consider the pianists: Last season they regaled us 
with Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques. It was featured 
on the programs of at least a dozen greater and lesser 
lights of the piano world. This season the sonatas of 
Chopin are in favor. Already, in the two months that 
the season has achieved, the B flat sonata has appeared 
on several programs, and the B minor on at least a 
half dozen. 

A refreshing hint of variety and originality marked 
the program which Mischa Levitzki announced for 
his Carnegie Hall recital on December 4. For the 
Chopin B minor sonata, he substituted the Schumann 
G minor, one of the most inspired works of the great 
romanticist, and gratefully let it be noted, one which 
had not yet appeared on any of the programs this 
season. S. 


Armistice Day Recital by Harold Milligan 

Harold Milligan, composer and organist of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church in New York, played a recital 
of organ music on Armistice Dey at the home of Pierre 
S. Dupont near Wilmington. r. Dupont has installed 
in his home one of the finest organs in the country, and 
has invited some of the best organists before the public 
to give a series of recitals on it. 

r. Milligan’s progyens included works of Bach, 

Handel, Schumann, Chopin, Debussy, Torgusson and 
Milligan. 


Grace Kerns Having Busy Season 
Grace Kerns is again in New York, having returned from 
giving concerts in Worcester, Mass.; Claremont, N. H.; 
Springfield, Vt.; Waterville, Me.; Boston, Mass.; 
augatuck, Conn.; Waterbury, Conn., and Atlantic City, 
N. J. The popular soprano is having an unusually busy 
season. 


Middleton to Sing at Smith College 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Galesburg, IIl., 
and Madison, Wis., were a few of the cities to hear Arthur 
Middleton the end of last month, In ember, among 
other appearances already announced, the popular baritone 
will appear at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and 
Duluth, Minn. 


Harold Henry Plays in Munich 


On November 27, Harold Henry played with the Ton- 
kunstler Orchestra in Munich. 
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New Laurels for Josephine Lucchese 


_ ,With her return to New York at the Century Theater, 
where she sapuaet as guest artist with the San Carlo 
Opera in Rigoletto, Lucia and Tales of Hoffmann, Josephine 
Lucchese, the young and beautiful prima donna from Texas, 
has received the official consecration of all the triumphs 
that have been hers in whatever part of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico she has-appeared during the current year. 
Her series of triumphs in Havana last April and May, her 
subsequent successes in Chicago with the Ravinia Opera 
Company, and finally her brilliant New York “reéntre” 
prove that the “American Nightingale”—as Josephine Luc- 





JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


chese is often referred to—has earned such a title. The fact 
that as soon as she completes her grand opera engagements 
in the East, the young diva will start on a long concert 
tour, which will take her throughout the United States until 
next April, speaks volumes for her popularity. Her debut 
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took place in New York a little over two years ago, and 
from that day she has been filling one engagement after 
another, both in grand opera and concerts. America may 
well be proud of its music when an artist like Josephine 
Lucchese, American born and American trained, can raise 
to stardom in only two years and without the glamour of 
European prestige. 

It was unfortunate that during the time she appeared in 
the Metropolis, on account of the pressmen’s strike, only one 
or two of the New York dailies appeared and that, conse- 
quently not all of them could register at length the triumph 
of the young coloratura soprane with the exception of the 
New York Tribune, which, after having headed the critique 
with “Lucchese Wins Ovation For Her Work In Lucia,” 
stated as follows: 

Josephine Lucchese proved so excellent a Lucia that she was 
greeted with “bravos” and other demonstrations of joy from those 
in the upper realms of the Century Theater. She was particularly 
pleasing in the Mad Scene, showing a well-trained, smooth, flexible 
voice, easily able to follow the flute up to its final, clear high note. 
Mme. Lucchese not ov sang the role intelligently and with splendid 
voice, but also proved her powers as an emotional actress. Slender, 
young and beautiful, she was ably equipped to give a convincing and 
satisfying performance. 


The Evening Telegram, in its short ‘review of the per- 
formance, gave Lucchese the following eulogistic criticism: 

The Mad Scene with its vocal fireworks was adequately sung by 
Josephine Lucchese. So successful was she with this famous scene, 
that she had to repeat part of it. Mme. Lucchese has more than an 
ordinary grasp of the embellishments which are practiced by colora- 
tura sopranos, She was pleasing both to the eyes and to the ear. 

The Sun and Globe wrote: 

Perhaps for the first time in history the Villa di Lammermoor was 
inhabited by an appropriately young and gently timorous Lucia. 
Josephine Lucchese showed a voice perfectly true, deliciously sweet. 
She acted with utter sincerity both before and after she fell in love 
with the bold Sir Ravenswood. 


The New York Times wrote: 

Olympia was a delightful automaton as represented by Josephine 
Lucchese, delightful both in voice and appearance. © enjoyment 
she created for her audience was rewarded by hearty applause. 


Mina Elman Added to Eminent Faculty 


It is matter for mutual congratulation that the New York 
College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke directors, established 
half a century, has added Mina Elman, dramatic soprano, 
sister of Mischa Elman, and pupil of Elsa Kutscherra, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera forces, New York, to the 
faculty. Seen in her brother’s handsome apartment on Fifth 
Avenue, she expressed herself as delighted to be associated 
with the genial gentlemen, directors Carl Hein and August 
Fraemcke. 

In between many quips and jokes thrust into the conversa- 
tion by Elman, senior, the fair singer told of her appear- 
ances in the Hippodrome, with Piastro, DeLuca, and others ; 
of her Aeolian Hall, New York, recital, and of the dis- 
covery of her promising voice by John McCormack, who 
urged her to drop piano playing and develop her naturally 
fine voice. She had lessons from Nellie Melba in London, who 
wanted her to go to Australia, but as that was not possible, 
she was glad to find Mme. Kutscherra, with whom she 
studied three years. Vocal prominence followed, and she 
was naturally engaged to tour with her brother Mischa 
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Elman, this leading to an extended reputation, and to attain- 
ment of high position. Certainly one cannot bear the name 
Elman without leading to fine expectations, and it is safe 
to predict a fine future as teacher for the singer, who, having 
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been through the mill herself, knows how to guide others, 
following the principles of the Old Italian school. 

The accompanying picture shows her in Russian festal 
garb. 


Recital at Laura E. Morrill Studios 


On the afternoon of November 11, the New York studios 
of Laura E. Morrill were filled to capacity for the song 
recital given by some of her pupils. Those taking part in the 
ae were Grace Nott and Sarah Edwards, both well 

nown professionally, and Leah Lannamann, mezzo; Inez 
Quick, soprano; Florence Gauggel, contralto; Anna Helmke, 
coloratura soprano, and Roy Rockefeller, baritone, and Erna 
yrange, accompanist. Every number was well given and 
the strong individuality of each pupil was observed. At 
the conclusion of the program Mrs, Morrill gave a talk on 
her work at the studios. 
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The Evening World, New 
York—Frank H. Warren 


Sympathetic, intelligent playing. 
She disclosed exceptional gifts. 
She has excellent piano sense, a fine touch 
and tone, and is “individual” in her inter- 
pretations, 
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New York Staats Zeitung 


Presented with great success a 
masterful and tremendously diffi- 
cult program.- Her touch and 
technique are superb. She com- 
pletely captivated her public—tremendous 
applause—called back innumerable times. 


New York Herald— 
W. J. Henderson 


In many respects one of the 
best and most talented young 
pianists heard here in some time. 
Virility and great power, musi- 
cal insight, an astonishing com- 
mand of finger technic, together 
with feeling and imagination, were quali- 
ties observed in her style. The “Dante” 
Sonata from Liszt, performed with much 
bravura brought “bravos” from the audi- 
ence. Chopin's Waltz in E flat was brill- 
iant. Miss Gradova was perhaps at her 
best in the works of Scriabin. Her teacher, 
Djane Herz of Chicago, was a disciple and 
friend of this composer. 


--g- 


New York American 


A player of exceptional gifts, 
consisting of strongly marked in- 
terpretative talent, splendidly virile 
attack, accurate technical mastery, and a 
sensitive touch and soulful tone. 


New York Tribune— 
F. D. Perkins 


Talent far beyond the measure 
displayed by the average, a com- 
bination of technique and ex- 
pressive power that captured and 
held the interest through Han- 
del, Brahms, Liszt, Scriabin and 
Chopin. . « « Showed that the young 
pianist had developed a skillful, smooth- 
flowing technique, and a light touch for 
the softer, fluent passages. Liszt's sonata, 
“Apres une lecture de Dante,” received a 
dramatic performance of accentuated con- 
trasts, in pace and in volume of sound. 
Scriabin served for an effective display of 
the pianist’s abilities; technical brilliance, 
here as elsewhere, expressive ability in 
the various moods of these pieces. The 
performance was characterized by a cer- 
tain impetuosity; sudden emphasis in the 
climaxes, effective in its fierce outbursts 
and marked contrasts. It was energy with 
a purpose, while there was ample lightness 
for softer passages. The young pianist 
should go far. 


Sun and Globe, New York 
G. W. Gabriel 


Gradova one of the most in- 
teresting debuts of the season: 
She brought a picturesque per- 
sonality and a dramatic and ad- 
mirably controlled temperament 
to hold her audiences. ‘The occasion 
was in fact quite portentous, Miss Gra- 
dova looking like a combination of Peter 
Pan and Lord Byron, ... This quality of 
retarding her tempi was continued in the 
Liszt “Fantasia after Dante,” but to com- 
pelling effect. There was mystery about 
her interpretation, complete concentration, 
variety of color, but a profoundly mature 
suggestiveness as well, One felt the 
ghastly silences of the inferno. Miss Gra- 
dova rose to take her inflammatory ap- 
plause with a wan aloofness that might 
have belonged to Virgil himself. Later 
there was a long group of Scriabin, whom 
the pianist knows thoroughly from her 
training with one of his pupils. One will 
look forward eagerly to the next recital of 
this absorbing young woman. 
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CONCERNING DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS AND VARIETY 
OF TASTES 


By Edgar Stillman Kelley 
ARTICLE I 








“Indiscriminate praise or indiscriminate censure are 
alike injurious to any cause, and equally indispose the 
friends or the enemies of it to an inquiry into its true 
merits; and, when we ‘find such very opposite opinions 
prevail upon any subject, the probability is that truth lies 
somewhere between these extreme points.”—Rev. James 
Plumptree, at Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, on 
Sept. 25, 1808.] 


Ever and anon are we warned against treading too con- 
tinuously the same thought-path and urged to step out upon 
some intellectual highway in order to obtain a fresh im- 
pression of our individual ideals. Possibly we may even 
mount for a moment a spiritual eminence and thus enlarge 
our view of the universe. Indeed, it is only by such pro- 
cedures that true progress is made, for then the impartial 
thinker is the better qualified to verify his concepts. More 
than this, he may experience the joyful satisfaction of find- 
ing some of his opinions confirmed. On the other hand, he 
may be forced to discard them as a whole, or in part, and 
be reduced to the necessity of building anew. 

Sometimes this novel vision comes to us quite unbidden 
and in an unexpected manner. Thus recently, as I was 
travelling on the New York Central Railroad, the train was 
stopped at an unknown station for an unknown purpose. 
The engineer, seemingly to beguile the time, experimented 
with the locomotive whistle. Instead of developing a well- 
placed, long continuous tone, or the short, sharp, authorita- 
tive shriek, he blew his signal in a more poetic, even senti- 
mental manner. Permitting the steam to escape by degrees, 
he produced a very interesting succession of sounds, letting 
each one become definite and complete in itself, before utter- 
ing the next. A curious feature of this process consisted 
in the fact that no two intervals were quite similar. In 
other words, they resembled neither the whole nor the half 
steps of our diatonic scales, but were more like the irregular 
intervals we find in the upper portion of the Nature Scale, 
shown in Example 1, at N B. 


N. 





o 


This phenomenon, which revealed a certain crude beauty, 
inevitably brought to mind the many discussions that have 
accompanied the progress of the art of music during the 
past two centuries, especially those concerning the relative 
values of different modes and scales, together with the merits 
of equal and ynequal temperament. *One reveres the vast 
amount of learning displayed on all sides even when it is 
difficult to see why so much heat was evolved in attacking 
and defending statements or principles which at the present 
day are accepted quite as a matter of course. But this is 
true of all growth in any line of human activity. As the 
various political parties in our country appeal to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to prove the loyalty of their 
aims and the legal accuracy of their assertions, so all musical 
theorists and many composers refer us to the above shown 
Nature Scale to substantiate their views and justify their 
experiments. 

t would seem, on reviewing the writings concerning the 
above-mentioned topics, that the only interval we might 
rely on as admitting of no discussion and demanding no 
defense, were the octave. This interval, in which the upper 
tone is produced by twice the number of vibrations as is 
required to give us the lower, is mathematically expressed as 
the “relationship of one to two.” It would apparently call 
for no modification; few would think of tempering or tam- 
pering with it. And yet, singularly enough, a recent writer 
on theory claims that “it was probably the first ,dissonance.” 
This idea will strike many as strange. To me it seems 
decidedly peculiar, possibly owing to the fact that I once 
heard a tenor, a good reader with a beautiful voice, maintain 
quite stiffly that the tones he sang, written on the treble 
clef, were identical with those sung by the soprano. When 
they rendered a similar phrase he could not realize that they 
were singing in octaves instead of in unison.t 





*As I write, my attention is attracted to an obituary notice in today’s 
London Telegraph, of a singer and organist in his ninety-second year, 
“for many years chorister in Salisbury Cathedral, His personal knowl- 
edge of organs took him back to the days when instruments of even 
temperament were a novelty,” Here is fresh evidence that shows how 
slowly this system made its way in England, and indicates the diffi- 
culties with which Bach must have contended. 


tI recently. attended a lecture on acoustics delivered at the Royal 
Society of London, by Sir Richard Paget, who in explaining the na- 
ture of his ingenious talking machine, demonstrated that the tones 
of a melody when whistled, are always an octave higher than those 
sung or hummed, which are generally supposed to be in unison. 


Nevertheless, according to 
Helmholtz, the medieval cath- 
edral possessed such acoustic 
properties that they favored the 

d eve lopment 

b of meters 
oO above the 

= ia ae pedal tones of 
the organs, 


Goop Temrerep Baca. 

If the octave—the interval we might hope to agree upon 
—affords the opportunity for such violent difference of 
opinion—one claiming it as a dissonance, another as a 
unison, what shall we say of the fifth? This interval (the 
relationship of two to three) presented doubtless the chief 
difficulty in obtaining the “equal scale.” Had not J. S. Bach 
triumphed in behalf of the tempered fifth and all that this 
implies, rendering the art of modulation possible, we should 
have had no well tempered clavichord, no Beethoven sonatas, 
no Chopin etudes. and no Wagner music dramas. 

The fourth (the “relationship of three to four”), being 
the inversion of the fifth, was involved in the controversy 
over that interval. But it also presents problems of its own, 
especially when combined with other tones giving its peculiar 
character to the chord of the sixth and fourth (or four-six). 
It here gives its coloring to the only harmony in all music 
that possesses both the antagonistic qualities of consonance 
and dissonance. Although constructed exclusively of con- 
sonances, thanks to the lower fourth, it demands progression 
to some other chord formation, giving the necessary ultimate 
repose. To this extent it is a dissonance. Herein lies the 
secret of the difficulty of treating this chord, which explains 
why beginners are betrayed into using it clumsily. 

The interval of a third, produced by tones four and five, 
gives us the cheerful impression of major, and on viewing 
the entire series shown in Example 1, it would seem as 
though nature intended us to be happy. (See tones 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12 and 16 in Example 2A.) And yet I have 
heard a celebrated acoustician argue that the minor chord 
is just as “natural” as the major. I suppose he believed 


that since tones five and six, giving a minor third and the 
group 5, 6, 10, 12 and 15, a minor triad, they would be on 
(See Example 2B.) 


equal terms with the major group. 


hence arose 
the custom of 
closing com- 
positions writ- 
ten im minor 

keys with a r4 B 
major chord. 

(The so-called Picardie tierce.) Some 
prefer the third untempered. Spohr, 
with the violinist’s fine ear, observed with 
pleasure that the peasants in the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, in their unaccompanied singing, used 
a “natural” (unmodified) third. 

The tones in Example 1, given in black notes, are not 
available for use in our modern European scales without 
modification, as we all know. Tones 7 and 14 are too law 
for B flat, tone 11 is too low for F sharp, while tone 13 is 
too low to represent A natural. In spite of this, Gevaert 
shows how Von Weber has utilized the tone 7 in such a way 
as to emphasize its peculiarity, and suggest the freshness 
of the wild natural forest. In a passage from Euryanthe, 
the four horns, after a full chord, jump to this tone 7 in 
unison, a delicate point which is doubtless caviar ‘to the 
general, and in this day of chromatic horns it is possibly 
played with a tempered seventh, and not as Von Weber 
intended. But, as peculiar as is this tone, it is interesting 
to observe how absolutely perfect is the octave, resulting 
when tones 7 and 14 are produced upon two cellos at the 
same time. This effect is still more easily derived, when 
two performers on a cello and a viola give the seventh over- 
tone, each on his C string respectively. 

While, as said before, the tones indicated by black notes 
do not exactly correspond to anything in our tempered scale, 
we easily drift into the habit of regarding all the other 
tones (indicated by whole notes) as Seer to our key 
system. We take it for granted that the intervals 8-9 and 
9-10 are whole steps. But when we stop to think that the 
ratio of 8 to 9 must differ from that of 9 to 10, we realize 
that the interval C, D, is greater than the interval D, E. 
This is possibly best illustrated by getting a good horn player 
to produce the tones 8, 9 and 10. We then detect a curious 
diderence, and find tone 9 too high to afford an absolutely 
exact progression of whole tones such as we obtain by play- 
ing the C, D and E on the piano or organ. 


Tuose Curious SCALEs. 


Certain composers of the present day, for the sake of 
novelty, have devised scales and harmonic systems of their 
own, the employment of which has led to such unusual tone 
combinations that they have attracted much attention. While 
some who have investigated these experiments are sceptical 
regarding their permanent value, others are quite convinced. 
I met, not long since, a music professor of unquestionable 
ability who was so devoted to these key schemes that he 
did not permit his children to attend the public schools for 
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fear their musical instincts might become perverted “through 
hearing so much major and minor.” It must be admitted 
that if one were to devote a few consecutive hours to play- 
ing sonatas of the classical period, and then try a few selec- 
tions by Chopin, Grieg or Tschaikowsky, in which various 
medieval church tonalities or modes are employed, it would 
be noticed that these modes possess certain subtle qualities 
which are not to be found in the strictly major or minor 
keys. But that does not mean that the latter need be con- 
signed to oblivion for they may yet serve at least to give 
us greater melodic and harmonic variety, even if they should 
be superseded by other key schemes. gain we must not 
forget that the mere employment of curious scales cannot 
compensate for a lack of interesting themes.* Most of us 
realize that dialect verse, minus a poetic thought or pertinent 
suggestion, is valueless. 

A recent writer who has listened to the Hindu vina and 
enjoyed its quarter tones, bewails the fact that we are bar- 
barians because we employ scales with such coarse intervals 
as whole and half tones. Another theorizer suggests that 
the octave be divided into thirty-six sixth tones. "Sach views 
give us occasion to pause and reflect. 

Some time since, a New York scientist called my attention 
to the possibilities of the decomposition of light. Beginning 
with the three primary colors—red, yellow and blue—which, 
being combined, furnish us with the seven colors of the 
rainbow, they have been so divided and subdivided that, 
nowadays, artists have some 400 tints at their command. 
Numerically this sounds like an enermous gain over the 


color scale loyed by the old masters. But, were we to 
compare tint No. 239, for instance, with tint No. 240, it is 
quite possible that many of us would fail to see any ap- 


preciable difference between them, We must also bear in 
mind that a certain percentage of humanity is more or less 
color blind. It is claimed by certain scholars that even a 
people with such a keen sense of beauty as the Greeks were 
ignorant of the existence of the color blue. Be this as it 
may, the human eye has undoubtedly learned to distinguish 
and enjoy shades that a few centuries ago were unknown 
or unappreciated. On the other hand, many in their fond- 
ness for the duller, or more delicate shades, have lost their 
liking for the primary colors. 

A similar growth in the tone perception of the human 
ear is demonstrable. From the time when only the larger 
intervals were employed, and the simplest harmonies, to 
the glorious period in the nineteenth century when the great 
masters exploited the chromatic, as well as the diatonic 
scales, together with the chords of the ninth, eleventh and 
thirteenth, with their derivatives, there was manifest a 
tendency to relish combinations more and more complex. 
So was the case with colors. Some carried this fondness 
for subtle harmonies so far that they acquired a distaste 
for triads. 

TRISTAN THE END? 


When, therefore, a belief was expressed on the appear- 
ance of Tristan and Isolde that the resources of harmony 
had been exhausted, it was not strange that some years later 
there should arise composers who, feeling they could achieve 
nothing more within the limitations of the known tonalities, 
should wish to experiment in creating new ones, such as 
those mentioned above. Although all effort in the line of 
progress is to be commended, all efforts are not alike success- 
ful. The obvious difficulty in utilizing key schemes in which 
whole and half steps are arbitrarily rearranged and others 
involving intervals smaller than semitones, consists in adjust- 
ing them so as to produce recognizable voice-progressions 
and tangible harmonies. Some sort of system or order is 
absolutely essential if we are to have anything besides the 
traditional homophony of the Orientals. We who have been 
brought up to enjoy European music, consciously or uncon- 
sciously demand a combination of the intellectual with the 
emotional. Something of this blend is to be found even 
in the primitive forms of folk music. Those persons whose 
tonal perception is so limited that they can barely follow 
a tune, may be said to appreciate only the sensuous element 
in music—the beauty of tone. But when a mind can grasp 
two voice parts, we find a decided cultural step has been 
taken, for here there is already an admixture of the intellec- 
tual with the love of beauty. A friend once told of a farmer, 
who, on hearing a piano for the first time, manifested great 
delight while listening to a series of double thirds played 
slowly. It was not merely the enjoyment afforded by the 
tones of the instrument, but the discovery that two tones 
could be made to sound well together that gave him exquisite 
pleasure. Now if this simple soul showed the capacity for 
apprehending a movement of major and minor thirds, it is 
likely that persons of keener intelligence might with prac- 
tice grasp the import of two voice parts in a system of third 
tones like those in the Arabian scale. They might be trained 
to follow similar Bo gag in the scale with quarter 
tones, used by the Hindus. It is conceivable that ears may be 
found capable of distinguishing the sixth tones in the pro- 
posed scale of the modern theorist.above quoted, and in due 
time such ears might be educated to appreciate a combina- 
tion of such tones. But whether the cultivation of such 
tone groups would lead to valuable esthetic results will 
doubtless be questioned by some. Authorities tell us that the 
East Indians often employ something very like our diatonic 
scales, and in one familiar instance the tune borrowed by 
the missionaries and sung to There Is a Happy Land, we 
have the intervals of the pentatonic scale, so much used by 
certain Mongolians. If then the tonalities containing these 
broader intervals be still employed in popular music in India, 
it is possible that even with the quarter and sixth tone 
scales, these fine intervals might, by means of expert jug- 
gling, be brought into such combination as to produce major 
or minor triads, a discovery that would be hailed with joy. 

*The American theorist, Carl W. Grimm, shows in one of his works 
something like 100 different scales that have been employed in some way 
or other, 

tIn referring to the wonderful coloring in the buildings as well as 


in the costumes of medieval Paris, William Morris said, “Our color 
sense has become atrophied through disuse.” 


(To Be Continued.) 
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FRANK OLIN 


THOMPSON 


PIANIST 


His Chicago recital ‘“‘provided one of the very special joys of the pre-opera season’ 





Frank Olin Thompson, pianist, is undoubtedly endowed with several major qualities that justify 
his endeavors to win public applause.—Herman Devries. 

Mr. Thompson is an excellent pianist. In his playing there is appreciation for the meaning of the 
music, discriminating taste in expressing it, and good technical command at the keyboard. 
Karleton Hackett. 

He has apparently the tastes of a scholar, and he set them forth with skill—-Gene Stinson. 


He showed an ease, a speed, a purity of tone and a charm of interpretative detail which the writer 
has not heard excelled in that famous and much played number. (Rubinstein Staccato Etude.) 
He is, in fact, today so excellent a pianist as to warrant his classification as among the very best 
American artists——Charles E. Watt. 

His liking for Liszt was plainly that of a man who has his own ideas to contribute on the subject, 
which is the proper attitude with which to approach all music.—Gene Stinson. 

This monumental — (Liszt Sonata in B minor) Mr. Thompson presented in an individual 
manner.—Maurice Rosenfeld. 

He has imagination._-Herman Devries. 

Few pianists can make this long, long work (Liszt Sonata in B minor) thoroughly interesting 
from end to end, but Mr. Thompson did more than that—he made it positively fascinating — 
Charles E. Watt. 

One of his chief characteristics is immense power, not that he is ever for a moment too robust, 
and not that he ever abuses the piano, for these things he does not do, but in a work such as the 
monumental Sonata in B minor by Liszt, he displays a breadth, a forcefulness and a sweep of 
vision which would carry it triumphantly throughout the reaches even of so vast a place as the 
Auditorium. Not only was there power in this reading, but there was also finesse, contrast and 
color shadings of remarkable range and effect—Charles E. Watt. 

His playing of the Liszt Sonata in B minor earns for him the title of the Samson of pianists. 
Herman Devries. 

His playing is clean. No slovenliness either in thought or execution. He knows what he wishes 
to do, has estimated his powers accurately, and so does what he intends.—Karleton Hackett. 

His skill at its best was far above the average in flexibility and not below it in delicacy.—Gene 
Stinson. 

He gave an indication of technical ability and of dynamic strength in the octave passages. 
Maurice Rosenfeld. 

His finger technic was clean and accurate, and there was no suggestion of slovenliness or careless 
playing.—Farnsworth Wright. 

He has technical training.—Herman Devries. 

He displayed an equipment in fingers and manner that served him well.—Edward Moore. 

He is a pianist of intelligence and skill, and he rounds out his interpretations with brilliance 
of tone and technic.—The Musical Leader. 

The least played of the Dohnanyi Rhapsodies (i. e., that in F sharp minor) and the Staccato 
Etude of Rubinstein gave another opportunity for the display of the Thompson clarity of technic 
(very remarkable always).—Charles E. Watt. 

FRANK OLIN THOMPSON DOES WELL AT THE PIANO.—Edward Moore. 

The pianist was heard by cordial listeners.—Gene Stinson. 

The audience liked Mr. Thompson very much.—Herman Devries. 

Each season brings its new artists, some good, some mediocre, who pass quickly into oblivion. 
Frank Olin Thompson was one of the good ones, so good, in fact, that it is hoped he will be heard 
again.—The Musical Leader. 

Frank Olin Thompson pisyee his first Chicago recital last week and thereby PROVIDED ONE 
OF THE VERY SPECIAL JOYS OF THE PRE-OPERA SEASON.—Charles E. Waitt. 


Management: 
HARRY AND ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
HALL, 4832 DORCHESTER AVE., 
rk, N, Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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DETROIT HEARS FRANK BRIDGE 
CONDUCT OWN COMPOSITIONS 








Distinguished Engiish Composer Directs Symphony Orches- 
tra as Guest-—Sophie Braslau the Soloist—Sunday 
Popular Concerts Resumed—Gabrilowitsch Con- 
ducts First Sunday Concert, with Goodson 
as Soloist-—First Junior Concert—Melba 
Welcomed—Overflow Audience for 
MecCormack—Lamond’s Recital— 

Hofmann Enjoyed—Other 
Concerts— Notes 


Detroit, Mich., November 24.—On the evening of Novem- 
ber 1, the first of the second pair of subscription concerts 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra was given at Orchestra 
Hall. The assisting artists were Sophie $raslau, contralto, 
and Frank Bridge, distinguished English composer, who 
conducted a group of his own compositions. The numbers 
conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch were the prelude, chorale 
and fugue of Bach, orchestrated by Abert; the fourth 
symphony of Schumann; and the Joyeuse Marche by 
Chabrier. The Bach number was given with scholarly 
insight. The sweetness of Schumann was tempered by a 
judicious use of brass which brought to this beautiful work 
a vigor and breadth most refreshing; while the Chabrier 
number ended the ok mg gayly and brilliantly. The two 
compositions by Bridge, Summer, and Sir Roger de 
Coverly, were full of strange contrasts but managed to 
sustain interest. As usual the orchestra proved itself a 
pliant instrument, responding to every wish of the con- 
ductor. Miss Braslau sang an aria, Ah Perfido, by Bee- 
thoven, and three Moussorgsky songs. The orchestral ac- 
companiments furnished splendid support. The 
program was repeated Friday evening. 

The third pair of subscription concerts of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, given at Orchestra Hall on November 
3 and 16, presented liya Scholnik, concert master of the 
orchestra, as soloist. He played the Beethoven sonata for 
violin and orchestra in D major, op. 61. The high esteem 
in which he is held by the symphony audiences was demon- 
strated by the storm of applause which greeted his appear- 
ance. His tone is clear, musical and vibrant with beauty. 
His playing is characterized by sincerity and musicianship. 
He was recalled innumerable times. The orchestra, under 
the skilful leadership of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, furnished a 
colorful background for the concerto. The program opened 
with the Brahms Tragic overture, op. 81, and closed with 
the Goldmark first symphony in E flat major, The Rustic 
Wedding, op. 26. This work, giving as it does opportunity 
to every section of the orchestra, is always acceptable. The 
various choirs acquitted themselves to the very evident 
satisfaction of the audience present. 

Sunpay Poputar Concerts 


A sold-out house and spontaneous, prolonged applause 
greeted Victor Kolar at the first Sunday afternoon concert 
of the season given October 28, in Orchestra Hall. It 
showed in what affectionate regard -his efforts are held by 
his audiences. The Russian program was delightful from 
beginning to end. Kolar conducted with skill, evoking rich 
color and emotional intensity from the orchestra. It was 
Russian music played temperamentally. Rachmaninoff's prelude 
in C sharp minor set a secure foundation for the display 
of all that followed. Of the three delightful Liadoff num- 
bers, the Song of the Mosquito had to be repeated. Delicacy 
and originality marked each of these little works. The 
Scheherazade suite, of Rimsky-Korsakoff, was brilliantly 
given. Outstanding throughout the whole concert were the 
fiery climaxes and lingering pianissimos. Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, sang most satisfactorily. In this program she 
was completely at home and with fine artistry displayed 
various moods with telling effect. In the Fair of Soro- 
chinsk she made a hit and repeated the last half of the 
number. 

On the afternoon of November 4 another splendid audience 
greeted the orchestra and its conductor. Frank Bishop, 
pianist, was the soloist and received much applause. The 
novelty on the program was the Tschaikowsky third suite, 
heard for the first time here. As usual Mr. Kolar succeeded 
in conveying the various moods of the composer. 


same 
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Gasritowitscn Conpucts Sunpay Concert 


For the first time in two years, Mr, Gabrilowitsch ap- 
peared as conductor at the Sunday afternoon concert, Nov- 
ember 18, with Katharine Goodson as assisting soloist. Every 
available seat and all permitted standing room was sold; 
while several hundred disappointed ticket seekers were 
turned away 

The program was varied and interesting, containing sev- 
eral old favorites: the Schubert unfinished symphony in B 
minor; the prelude to Die Meistersinger; and the overture 
to the opera, La Gazza Ladra, by Rossini. Four numbers 
followed the overture to Prince Igor, by Borodin; On a 
Merry Folk-tune, by Elkus; concerto for piano and 
orchestra, Delius; and the Schubert Viennese Dances, ar- 
ranged by Stokowski. The orchestra was in fine fettle and 
played brilliantly throughout the program, Twice were they 
Cromaht to their feet by the applause, while Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch was recalled repeatedly. Mme. Goodson was 
greeted as a returned friend, for her work has always re- 
ceived the heartiest commendation. The artist was recalled 
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many times and altogether the concert was a memorable 
one, 
First Junior Concert Given 


On the afternoon of November 5, Orchestra Hall was 
filled with 2,000 school children from the public and parochial 
schools of Wayne County, which includes Detroit, High- 
land Park and Grosse Pointe. They were honor pupils 
from the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grades. Each 
had a reserved seat, there were printed programs; and no 
one was seated during a number. The students are being 
taught the etiquette of concert going. This is the first of a 
series of ten mapped out by Edith M. Rhetts, educational 
director of the symphony, and the Board of Education. 
The youthful padlence was an inspiring sight, and when 
they arose and sang the Star Spangled Banner, under the 
direction of Thomas Chilvers, supervisor of music in the 
schools, William H. Murphy, president of the Symphony 
Society, applauded them enthusiastically from his box. 

The program arranged by Mr. Kolar, who conducted, 
held the children’s attention throughout. It included 
Beethoven’s Turkish March; Schubert’s Rosamunde over- 
ture; the Bridal Song and Serenade from Goldmark’s Rustic 
Wedding symphony; Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, and Spin- 
ning Song; and Bizet’s L’Arlesienne suite. The children 
had been familiarized with all the numbers through the use 
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of phonograph records and talks on the composers given 
by the teachers, under the general supervision of Miss 
Rhetts. The idea is a most constructive and progressive 
one and all concerned in it deserve the gratitude of those 
interested in the general uplift of musical appreciation. 
Metpa WarMLY WELCOMED 
On October 24 Dame Nellie Melba was heard in Detroit 
after an absence of years. A capacity house greeted her 
at Orchestra Hall. The evening was a great triumph and 
must have been most gratifying to the singer. Prince Alexis 
Obolensky, basso, and Georges Miquelle, cellist, shared her 
program and proved to be artists of merit. 
OverrLow1nG House Greets McCormack 
As usual the announcement of a recital by John Mc- 
Cormack was sufficient to fill the big auditorium of Arcadia 
to overflowing on November 1. He was in excellent voice 
and offered a characteristic program of classical and popular 


songs in his customary style. Encores were generously given 
mostly of old favorites, for the audience would probably 
refuse to leave until it had heard Mother Machree. The 


associate artists were particularly good: Edwin Schneider 
who acted as accompanist, and Lauri Kennedy, cellist. 
LaMonpd IN REcITAL 
On October 25, Lamond, eminent pianist, who has been 
conducting a master class at the Detroit Institute, gave a 
recital at Orchestra Hall. Lamond was in excellent form 
and his playing evoked much enthusiasm, His program 
included variations on a theme of Paganini, A minor, op, 35, 
Brahms; sonata in E minor, op. 57, Beethoven; sonata in 
B flat minor, * 35, Chopin; Berceuse, Chopin; Miniature, 
op. 42, No. 2, Glazounoff ; etude, op. 31, No. 2, Glazounoff ; 
Ronde des Lutins, Listz, and Tarantelle, Listz. 
Civic Music Leacue Opens Course 


On November 5 the Civic Music League, established to 
present great concerts at small prices, opened its course at 
the Arena. In spite of inclement weather and the counter 
attraction of Josef Hofmann at the Arcadia, the vast audi- 
torium was filled. Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini were 
the announced attractions, but owing to the illness of Signor 
Rimini the joint recital became a recital by Raisa alone. 
She was in glorious voice and the varying moods of her 
songs were skilfully portrayed. She was prodigal of encores 
and, far from being fatigued, her voice took on warmth 
and beauty with every number. Some of her selections 
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were Verdi's Vespri Siciliani; the well known aria from 
Madame Butterfly; aria from Tschaikowsky’s Dame, 
and several groups of songs by Arensky, Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky, Hageman and others. Carol Perrenot was 
entirely satisfactory as accompanist. 

5 Hormann Arrracts Bic AupIENCE 

It seems to be the policy of the concert managers this 
season to schedule two attractions for the same evening. 
There was a time when such a course would have been 
ruinous to one or the other, but both the Arena and Arcadia 
were filled on November 5. Josef Hofmann must have been 
gratified as he looked over the vast audience assembled’ to 
hear him and later in the evening even more gratified when 
he found that he was swaying it by his masterly playing. 

The program covered a wide range of compositions wit 
Beethoven’s sonata, op. 110. Then came Szgambati’s 
Vecchio Minuetto; Weber’s Perpetuum Mobile; Cui’s 
Causerie; two etudes of Poldini; Valse Fantistique by 
Edna Woods; Tabeterie Musique by Liadoff; a group of 
Chopin; Venezia e Napoli, by Liszt; and his own Nenien 
and Kaleidoscope. 

FEDERATION PRoGRAM GivEN at TuESpAY MUSICALE. 

The opening program of the Tuesday Musicale ‘season, 
given the morning of November 6 in Memorial Hall, was 
opened by a fine paper on the Aims of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, by Mrs. Theodore Otis Leonard. 
Otis Igelman, violinist, State winner in the contest of the 
National Federation in Indiana, played Introduction et Rondo 
Capriccioso, Saint-Saens; Slavonic Dance in E minor, 
Dvorak-Kreisler; and Tarantelle by Wieniawski, in a 
manner to win much enthusiasm. Matilde Garvett Kes- 
ler, pianist, of Detroit, district winner, played brilliantly the 
prelude and fugue in A minor by Bach; nocturne in B flat 
major, Chopin; and Molly on the Shore, by Percy Grainger. 
Kathryn Strong, contralto, of Grand Rapids, State winner, 
sang in splendid style, Voce di Donna, from La Gioconda; 
Danza, Danza fanciullo, Durante; The Bird, Fiske; and 
Invocation to Eros, by Kurstiener. 

The program closed with a performance of Irenee Ber- 
gere’s prize composition, Spring in Sicily. It was most 
satisfactorily given by Muriel Mager! Kyle, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Bennett, contralto; Helen Burr Brandt, harpist ; Camil- 
la Huber, flutist; and Margaret Mannebach, pianist and 
director ; all of the Tuesday Musicale, assisted by T. Byrne, 
oboe; A. Luconi, clarinet; J. Schon, bassoon; and G, Stimm, 
French horn, of the Detroit Orchestra. 

OrGan Recitat at Centra Metuopist Cuurca. 

On November 5, Guy C. Filkins, A.A.G.O., gave an organ 
recital at the Central Methodist Church. He was assisted 
by Martha Cook, soprano, who sang the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria; Legend by Tschaikowsky; That Sweet Story of 
Old, West; and the Year’s at the Spring, by Beach. Mr. 
Filkins’ numbers were Liberty March, Frysinger; Romance 
in t, Lemare; Canzonetta, D’Ambrosa; toccata and 
fugue in D. minor, Bach; The Magic Harp, Meale; Bar- 
carolle, Arensky; A Highland Scene, Wright; and Rhap- 
sody, Silver. 

Verpi’s Requiem GIveEN, 

In memory of the soldier dead, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 11 Verdi’s Requiem was given by a quartet of dis- 
tinguished soloists, the symphony choir of 300 voices, and 
the orchestra, conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. The so- 
loists were Mabel Garrison, Mabel Beddoe, Richard Crooks, 
and Wellington Smith, all measuring up to a high standard 
of excellence. The choir is well balanced and sang with 
excellent tone, while the orchestra was all that could be 
desired. It was an inspiring and fitting tribute to those 
who made the supreme sacrifice. 

First Concert ror YouNG PEropte, 


The first concert for young people was given at Orchestra 
Hall, on the morning of November 10, with Edith M. 
Rhetts, lecturer, and Victor Kolar, conductor. The sub- 
ject was the symphony, which Miss Rhetts explained in 
clear, simple and comprehensive manner. She speaks well 
and possesses the faculty of making apt illustrations. The 
symphony used was the Beethoven in C major, op. 21, 
while the largo, from the New World symphony of Dvorak, 
was the second and closing number of the program, The 
house was filled with an audience consisting of those young 
in years, and those who desired further knowledge of music. 
All came away with a finer conception of this great musi- 
cal composition. : 

Sistine Cuape. Cuorm Hear. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir, now touring the country under 
the leadership of Antonio Rella, gave a concert at the 
Arena Gardens on November 15, before an audience that 
filled the immense auditorium. Such was the enthusiasm 
manifested that many numbers of the program had to be 
repeated, among them the Alleluia, of Perosi, and the Ave 
Maria of Vittoria. The entire program was sung with 
splendid shading and correctness of pitch throughout the 
ever changing keys. It was a fine lesson in choral singing 
which ended with a superb rendition of Palestrina’s Ex- 
ultate Deo. 

Anna Case Anp Aperto SALvr In REcITAL. 

Anna Case, soprano, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, gave a 
joint recital at Arena Gardens the evening of November 19. 
Miss Case, as usual, appealed to the eye as well as to the 
ear, She sang three groups, the first, a classical one, con- 
sisting of compositions by Montiverdi, Bach, Haendel and 
Mozart; the second of Noel and L’Insect by Nerini; Le 
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Marguerite D’Alvarez in full possession of her splendid contralto voice, 
sang at Town Hall last night. Whether she lent lusciousness to Italian or 
French numbers or sang with passion and power, selections in English or 
Spanish, she delighted her listeners so thoroughly that loud cheers followed 
most of her interpretations.—-N. Y. American. 


Her voice, rich in its lower register, and responding readily to her demands 
in its upper scale for effects of color, seems to have taken on greater excellence 
of quality than when heard here last sason.—N. Y. Herald. 


She possesses the power of giving a correspdnding variety of expression 
to her voice of noble power, richness and color; lyric charm and thrilling 
dramatic power are equally at her command.—N. Y. Times. 


Best in her fine group of Spanish songs, she stirred her audience into 
outbursts of cheers.—N. Y. Eve. World. 


Mme. D’Alvarez sang always with a powerful voice and a dramatic fire 
which aroused her audience to enthusiastic applause.—Brooklyn Times. 


This singer is gifted with a pleasing voice, trained by masters and 
schooled in a long concert and opera experience.—N. Y. Tribune. 


D'ALVAREZ 





Creates 


Enthusiasm 


in New York 
Recital 


She was in excellent voice. A mistress of dark moods, she voiced tragedy 
most effectively —N. Y. Telegram. 


One can only pick out the high lights from Marguerite D’Alvarez’s song 
recital last night at the Town Hall, for it left one hearer at least in such a 
state of emotional incoherency that a studied and well organized report of 
the event would be impossible. From the shouted “bravas” at the ends of 
several groups and what came near to being an old-fashioned ovation at the 
conclusion, it is evident that there were many others besides this one hearer 
who were carried away from their well balanced selves by this splendid 
mixture of lyric and dramatic interpretative art. 

The high lights then; the dark passionate coloritig of phrases in Bantock’s 
“Celestial Weaver”; the excitement running through Borodin’s “La Mer”; 
the perfect technique in Rachmaninoff’s “Little Island” that made an intrinsi- 
cally commonplace number memorable; the love song from “Samson et 
Dalila” which made one long to hear the Chicago Opera Company again; the 
archness and vitality of Alvarez’s “En Calesa” and the brilliant glory of the 
two first act airs from “Carmen” which nearly produced a riot. What more 
can be said of an evening which does not fit into words?—-N. Y. Mor. World. 


Mme. D’Alvarez turned from calm but heated devotion, through the 
sexless candor of the English minstrels, into the rich passionate outcry of the 
young French composer.—N. Y. Sun & Globe. 
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A Former Correspondent’s Views 
[Birdie May Ditzler, formerly St. Louis correspondent 
of the Musical Courier, sends the attached interesting 
letter.—The Editor. | 
St. Louis, Mo., November 29, 1923. 
To tHe Musica Courter: 


I am sending you some clippings from St. Louis dail 
newspapers in regard to St. Louis music which I think will 
terest you. 


Rudolph Ganz deserves much credit for striving hard to 
put old slow St. Louis on the map as a musical city. 

The Public Schools are improving musical conditions here. 
We wish they would teach piano in Public Schools here 
as they do in Lincoln, Nebraska, through the fourth grade. 
That would do away with incompetent teachers who teach 
only for spending money, especially married women who 
do their own house-work, but who teach after public school 
hours while their own children are running the streets. 
Later we experienced teachers have to undo their bad 
methods. I am glad that St, Louis has a Piano Teachers’ 
Educational Association which brings great pianists for 
only $1.00 admission (no war tax), such artists as Bachaus, 
Carreras, etc. All of us patronized Rudolph Ganz’ piano 
recital last Saturday night. There will be, too, Dohnanyi, 
Rosenthal, etc., this Winter, $1.00 admission only, 

E. R. Kroeger is ill in France, He went there to rest. 
Bruno Strassberger is ill here at St. John’s Hospital with 
a nervous breakdown. These two men have done much 
good for St. Louis musically, F 

I am still teaching piano but do not write for any music 
papers now 

Mme. Etta Edwards is the leading vocal teacher here, 
and has five assistants to help her in her big house. When- 
ever you go there you see Musicat Courters scattered 
around in her different music rooms and quite a few of 
her pupils too, are Mustcat Courter subscribers, 

With every good wish, 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) Biromwe May Dirzcer, 





Many Are Called, But Few Are Chosen! 
December 6, 1923. 


To the Musica. Courter: : 

I am spending this winter in beautiful Italy, making 
Milan my headquarters, as it were. So it is, that with the 
best of introductions to the musical set here, I am enabled to 
meet (not casually but intimately) many of those aspirants 


for vocal fame that have come to this most renowned of 
all musical centers for training and experience (in many 
cases for both), In this way it has been my extreme good 
fortune to have made the acquaintance of some few of 
whom America will hear anon! And I would say a few 
words today of one of this gifted galaxy. Chase Sikes, a 
young American bass0, who not even by leaps and bounds, 
hut who, at one single performance in La Forza del Destino 
at the Cascano achieved such an unmistakably distinctive 
success that Arturo Toscanini, after one brief interview, 


signed Mr. Sikes for three years at La Scala. 
Toscanini, great master that he is, is never prejudiced 
because of nationality, and when recognizing the “sacred 
fire” proves his greatness by instantaneous surrender. Mr. 
Sikes (known on the stage here as Cesare Baromeo) makes 
his debut at La Scala on the opening night (November 14) 


as the King in Aida. All hail to him! And all credit! 
For, although with a wonderfully beautiful voice (the first 
requisite for a singer), Mr. Sikes has made his way to 
the top rung of the ladder tntirely unaided through his 
own serious efforts, Coming from America about one and 
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one-half years ago, unknown, unheralded and lacking in 
many of the requirements for a career, he has mastered the 
situation and now stands prepared to face the fruits of 
his labors. A premiere on an opening night at La Scala! 
Does it not seem like a fairy tale? But it isn’t. Prompted 
entirely by a natural, national pride in an American artist and 
relying on your unfailing and unfaltering policy of en- 
couragement and advocacy of native talent, I take great 
pleasure in submitting the above, feeling sure that you will 
give it space in your splendid paper. 

We cannot afford not to know Chase Sikes, for we shall 
surely have him some day at the Metropolitan. Mr. Sikes 
embodies all the essentials requisite to a great art. Not 
alone the possession of fine artistic gifts, but with a . 
sonality so sincere, so unassuming, but withal so splendidly, 
mentally balanced, that it is no prophecy to foretell his future. 
As artist and man he will add glory to America. 

Sincerely thanking you for your consideration in the 
cause of art, I beg to remain, my dear sir, 

Yours very cordially, 
(Spat) ADELAIDE BECKMAN, 
otel de France, Milan, Italy. 


Sessions Writes from Honolulu 
Honolulu, T. H., November 5, 1923. 
To tHe MusicaL Courter: 


_ Truly this “Paradise of the Pacific” is well named. One 
is curious on arrival to find if the surroundings, climate, 
scenery, etc., will be up to expectations, and before he 


has time to decide he is so overcome by the warmth of - 


hospitality of his reception that all seems perfect. In 
modern cities set in marvelous hills and tenanted by 
folk who love and have the best in life. Honolylu at 
present is fortunate in having a clever impresario in 

rs. Iola Ingalls, who is bringing each season some of 
the very best musical talent. I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing under her management the jepanees tenor, Yoshie 
Fujiwara, in recital at the beautiful Italian villa of Mrs. 
Walter Dillingham. Fujiwara possesses a pure lyric 
tenor, full of color, and made a great hit with his audi- 
ence. His adapted Japanese songs were perhaps his 
most popular numbers. With more study of the English 
language his songs in our tongue will be more apprecia- 
ted. One of our American pianists of note here this 
week is George McManus, who has just completed a 
tour of Australia and New Zealand with Gerardy, the 
‘cellist. ; 

Yours very sincerely, 
Signed) ArcHrpaLp Sessions, 


Agrees with Leginska About de Pachmann 


Brooklyn, N. Y., November 6, 1923. 
To the Musica. Courier: 

With great satisfaction I read in your column on page 
40 of the issue of October 25 the protest of Ethel Leginska, 
whose sentiments it gives me great pleasure to voice. While 
I am not a pianist of the degree of Mme. Leginska, I never- 
theless can assume enough criticism to agree with her, and, 
if anything I can say now can be brought to the attention 
of the readers of your valued publication, I shall appreciate 


* your publishing it in the interests of musicians at large. 


That De Pachmann was in his time the most efficient 
player of Chopin cannot be denied. However, to make 
assertions as he has made them is most unfair to all his 
colleagues, past or present. As Mme. Leginska truly says, 
referring to Liszt: “Where is the big sweep, the gigantic 
power, the colossal brain, etc.” Had De Pachmann the mod- 
esty which Mme. Leginska evidently has in not condemning 
him severely enough, he would no doubt bring about the 
esteem for himself as a modest and much greater pianist. 
Franz Liszt did and always will through his monumental 
works, which are not only a boon to every studying pianist 
in our days, no matter how advanced. hey are also an 
infinite pleasure to hearers. Then he would have saved 
himself the severe censure which Mme. Leginska now gives 





MICHAEL PRESS 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conducting 
November 12, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Michael Press, violinist, played ex- 
quisitely. Not once did he sacrifice 
tone to the requirements of technic. 
Nor was his performance weak on the 
technical side. The runs in thirds 
which he did with a smooth legato and 
the many other heavy demands of the 
D major concerto seemed to require 
little effort under his fingers. He pos- 
sesses vigor, sentiment, a splendid ac- 
curacy of registration, and an exceed- 
ingly rare instrument—Stradivarius 
1712. The ovation which he received 
was doubly due him.—The Michigan 
Daily, November 13, 1923. 


Michael Press in the D major con- 
certo showed that he has technic and 
tone, fine musical sense, and a poise 
and air of security not too often ob- 
served on the concert stage. His tone 
was clear, unforced, yet always suffi- 
cient; it did not pale at the difficult 
passages nor grow insolent at the easier 
ones. He played double stops in tune, 
for which we owe him more than dou- 
ble thanks. His is the well-balanced 
continental equipment that one notices 
in men of distinction—The Ann Arbor 
Times News, November 13, 1923. 
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him. It is to be hoped that other pianists of Mme. Legin- 
ska’s fine spirit will also come to the rescue of really true 
and great musicians, such as she mentions in her letter 
to you. 

It would afford the writer great pleasure, as a constant 
reader of the Musica Courier, to have you publish these 
few lines. Sincerely, 

(Signed) Paut Gunpiacu, 


Artists to Tour Japan Despite Earthquake 
October 24, 1923. 
To the Musicat Courier: i 

As you know, all the musical world is very much interested 
in what happened in Japan owing to the terrible earth- 
quake, Under my contract with the Imperial Theater I 
was supposed to tour Heifetz, Schwartz, Hofmann and 
others. Heifetz left New York on the first of September, 
the same day that the earthquake started. As I did not 
want to take advantage in cancelling my contract owing to 
the earthquake I cabled to Mr. Jascha Heifetz to come here. 
He started in Shanghai on September 26. His tour is going 
as usual with great success. 

A few days ago I received an official letter from Mr. K. 
Yamamoto, managing director of the Imperial Theater, 
Tokyo, and he informs me that the theater was not de- 
stroyed, only the inside being burned down. They have now 
started to rebuild the theater, and they expect it will be 
finished in April or May, and my contract with the Imperial 
Theater is good, All my contracts with the artists will be 
fulfilled, except the artist who cancelled the tour himself. 

As Tokyo is now very much improved I can let you 
know the. latest facts, that under the management of the 
Imperial Theater Mr. Jascha Heifetz will play at the 
Imperial Theater on November 9, 10 and 11—three concerts 
—and I am quite sure in the very near future all my tours 
will be going as usual. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) <A. Srrok. 


Norden Writes on His Russian Arrangements 


Philadelphia, November 28, 1923. 
To the Musitcat Courter: 

The question of the texts of my Russian arrangements 
having arisen a number of times and only recently again, 
I beg space in your valued columns to state that in all of 
the anthems and secular pieces, which I have prepared 
from the Russian, the original text was, in each instance, 
translated and used, and that all these pieces are printed 
with the original text, now in English. There are no texts 
“adapted,” for an adaptation is very liable to be foreign 
to the spirit and style of the music of a piece. There are 
but two exceptions, one in which a verse sung to the arch- 
bishop is omitted and a text written in (in the same meaning) 
and another in which the sixth tone of the Greek Liturgy 
is adapted to a Kyrie Eleison. In both of these instances a 
foot note explains this fact. Further, the music is as it 
was originally, including the octavo-bass parts. It has been 
altered or “arranged” for mixed voices from a female or 
male arrangement. The few numbers for women’s voices in 
this series of pry one hundred pieces are in their original 
form. None of these pieces has been copied from other 
English copies, but all were prepared from the original 
Russian copies, hundreds of which, entirely unknown, are 
still in my possession for future preparation. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) N. Linpsay Norpen. 


Cadman and AiisiSueen at A. Russ Patterson’s 


On Friday evening, November 23, despite the heavy rain, 
many guests were entertained at the A. Russ Patterson 
studios—the scene of weekly and delightful events—by sev- 
eral artists. Charles Wakefield Cadman, Princess Tsianina 
and Mrs. Eberhardt, who writes most of Mr. Cadman’s 
lyrics, were the guests of honor. 

The informal musical program opened with one of Cad- 
man's early songs, The Geranium, sung effectively by a 
friend (whose name the writer unfortunately has forgotten) 
who has had much success with it on tour. The composer 
was at the piano, also, for Constance Eberhardt, Mrs. Eber- 
hardt’s talented daughter, who has a charming soprano voice 
and was heard in several songs, Other selections by the 
American composer were given by Ruth Kemper, a fine 
violinist, and Idelle Patterson, in excellent voice, who de- 
lighted the guests. Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, aroused much enthusiasm with his beautiful singing 
of some Spanish songs and operatic arias. A young baritone, 
Robert Johnston, who studies with Mr. Patterson, revealed 
a fresh, pleasing voice, finely schooled, which should carry 
him far. 

Interest, however, centered in Princess Tsianina, who has 
been on tour with Mr. Cadman, and who, despite a cold, 
gave p'easure through her singing of selections from Cad- 
man’s Shanewis and a couple of Indian arrangements. In 
her native costume, she was a picture and she has a magnetic 
personality that is at once felt. The voice itself is excellent, 
under. normal circumstances, and Tsianina uses it well. The 
Cadman evening was a huge success. 

On Tuesday evening, November 26, Mana-Zucca was the 
guest of honor, A delightful program was rendered by 
Lenore Van Blerkom, soprano, and Eugene Fry, baritone. 
Cempositions represented by Mana-Zucca were two songs, 
The Old Mills’ Grist and Top O’ the Mornin’, sung by Mr. 
Frey, and Rachem, Morning, I Shall Know, and Nichavo, 
given by Miss Van Blerkom, with the composer at the 
piano for both singers. They sang with fine style and 
diction and received many recalls, while Mana-Zucca was 
tendered a warm welcome. About one hundred and fifty 
people were present. Following the program Mana-Zucca 
sang a number of her children songs. 

On Tuesday evening, December 4, Gay MacLaren was 
the guest of honor. 


N. F. M. C. Praises Great Northern Hotel 


The National Federation of Music Clubs’ Committee on 
Resolutions addressed the following to the management of 
the Great Northern Hotel in New York: 

The board of directors of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
desire to express their appreciation to the management of the Great 
Northern Hotel for the interest and generosity 4 placing the hotel 
at their disposal for headquarters during the meetings held in New 
York, November 15 to 18, and especially for the use of the room in 
pon oN meetings were held and also-for each pleasure and courtesy 
enjoyed. 
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‘VIRGILIOLAZZARI WINS TRIUMPH 


“NO MORE BEAUTIFUL SINGING HAS EVER BEEN BEARD ON THE 
AUDITORIUM STAGE” 
“THERE IS PROBABLY NO BASSO SINGING IN AMERICA WHO IS HIS SUPERIOR” 


““Vocally He Was Superb’’ 


Virgilio Lazzari Wins Triumph 
in Name Part of ‘‘Mefistofele”’ 


sing the Boito name part, believed he 
would imitate Chaliapin, they were sadly 

That he is not only one of the greatest mistaken. There was nothing of imita- on the 
artists of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- tion in Mr. Lazzari's performance and 
pany, but that there is probably no the work of the two artists is similar 
basso singing in America today who is only when both adhere to the set tradi- 
his superior, was amply demonstrated tions of the role. Mr, Lazzari has sung 
by Virgilio Lazzari Saturday night, this part time and again in the leading 
when he sang the title role in Boito’s Opera houses of Europe, of South Amer- 
“Mefistofele’’ at the Auditorium. In ica and Mexico. He has his own ideas 
assuming this role Mr. Lazzari should- of interpretation and they are good. One 
ered a tremendous burden, for ‘‘Mefis- sets a somewhat different impression of 
tofele’ to patrons of Chicago Civic his devil from that presented by Chalia- 
Opera has come to mean Feodor Chalia- Pin, but it is no less vivid, no less sinis- 
pin and it was commonly supposed that ter and convincing 
Chaliapin is the one man in the world 
able to do justice to the part. 

Mr. Lazzari has set this supposition 


ht 
— 
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BY PAUL R. MARTIN was written, note for note, and no more 


beautiful singing has ever been heard 


Auditorium stage than that 


which this artist did Saturday night 
The prologue is something that will long 
be remembered and every one of the 


many arias allotted to this role was 
sung with a finesse and a musicianship 
that made his work a delight 

Those who read this column day by 
day*will remember that it was only a 
short time ago this writer said that in 
Virgilio Lazzari the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company has an artist who should be 
He follows tradition more closely, per given the opportunity 
haps, than does his confrere of the Met the outstanding parts which have been 


ropolitan, for it is well known that 


to sing more of 


written for basso voice Certainly in 


at naught. His voice was found to be Chaliapin introduces: many innovations view of the magnificent performance 
far better suited to the part than is into the part which are not warranted which Mr. Lazzari gave as the Cardinal 
that of the giant Russian. He displayed by the script. in “The Jewess" and now as Mefistofele 
a musicianship which the present re- Virgilio Lazzari is an actor of superb in the Boito opus, there can remain no 
viewer has always insisted is lacking intelligence. He achieves effects by doubt as to his ability to handle any 


in Chaliapin’s art and he proved beyond 
all question of a doubt that he is a 
thoroughly schooled actor with an in- 


subtle means and it is apparent that in’ basso role that demands 
making his Mefistofele what it is, he has and acting 
given it long and careful consideration 


uperb singing 
Opera singer of his type 


do not grow on bushes and it is indeed 





stinct for making the best of every In addition to this, Mr. Lazzari is a gratifying that today. Virgilio Lazzari 
situation and of giving life to this char- singer far out of the ordinary The has been given opportunity to prove here 
| ‘acter in such a way that it becomes an Boito music suits his voice perfectly in Chicago, his worth in rol in which 
intensely interesting study. and he does not find it necessary to he long ago established his reputation 
| 


If there were those who, when it was 
that Virgilio Lazzari would 


take liberties with it to cover up any in other lands.—Journal of Commerce, 


announced vocal shortcomings He sings it as it 


“MEFISTOFELE” 
| LATZARI IN ““MEFISTOFELE” TESTS LAZZARI 


| Shae 
| I PRAISED BY DEVRIES Successor to Great Chaliapin Superb Vocally in 


First Performance. 


November 26, 1923. 








BY HERMAN DEVRIES. 
Last Saturday night's ‘Mefistofele’’ was a managerial 
vote of confidence for Virgilio Lazzari. It has been 
| said that a burden or responsibility is placed only 
upon the shoulder fitted to carry it--and Lazzari’s task 
was one that might have caused any artist moments 
of anxiety for he was given the opportunity of singing 
Mefistofele, immediately after the performances of his 
illustrious colleague, Feodor Chaliapin. The manage- 
ment, however, did not misplace its trust. 
Lazzari has made a remarkably fine record through- 
out his engagement with the Chicago Opera Company. 


Whether ‘‘Mefistofele’’ would retain its potency with- 
out the towering figure of Chaliapin was tested last 
night when Virgilio Lazzari assumed the role of the 
arch fiend. 

It is an historical feat of audacity for any man to 
assume the parts which the great Russian has made 
so completely and entirely his own, That Lazzari 
fared as well in the attempt as almost any one else 
would have done is saying much in his favor, 


Vocally Superb. 








He has never been known to produce indifferent, super- 
ficial or inartistic work—and so we were not surprised 
that he made a decided success with this difficult and 
complex role, and that his talents, vocal and histrionic, 
sufficed to create a striking and interesting character- 
ization.—Chicago Evening American, November 26, 1923. 


LAZZARI MAKES DEBUT 


The Saturday evening bill was a repetition of 
“Mefistofele,” with Virgilio Lazzari in the title role, 
given under the direction of Giorgio Polacco. It was 
a significant debut for Lazzari, who sang the music 
with great sonority, with fine command of vocal re- 
source and who acted it with dramatic fidelity as to 
the character in the book of the opera.—Daily News, 
November 26, 1923. 


Vocally he was superb. The biting phrases of the 
Boito score brought to hearing the finest aspects of a 
voice that is always admirable. In this respect he 
scored heavily.—Chicago Herald and Examiner, No- 
vember 25, 1923. 


Mr. Lazzari replaced Chaliapin in the title role of 
‘Mefistofele”’ in the evening, and gave a performance of 
force and individuality. There was no copying of his 
famous predecessor. He worked it out along his own 
lines. In the prologue his voice was particularly effec- 
tive.—Chicago Evening Post, November 26, 1923. 


He sang with his fine and powerful voice which begs 
a handicap for no one. ~Chicago Daily Journal, 
November 26, 1923. 
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WHAT IS A “FAKE” VOCAL TEACHER?P 


By William A. C. Zerffi 
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It has been for many years customary to ascribe the 
decadence of the art of singing to the presence of a vast 
number of fake teachers in the ranks of those who profess 
to teach singing, and it should therefore be of interest to 
endeavor to determine just what constitutes a fake teacher 
and whether the sad plight of the art of singing can really 
be attributed to the activities of the fake 

The general interpretation of the term “fake” is one who 
deliberately sets out to defraud and deceive, and we are 
therefore asked to believe that a sufficiently large number 
of actually fraudulent teachers are plying their trade as to 
be able to exert a baleful effect upon the art of singing it- 
self. The writer is, however, convinced that a moment's 
refleetion will be sufficient to bring about a realization of 
the impossibility of such a point of view, which would con- 
stitute a disgraceful attack upon the integrity of a large 
number of individuals whose sincerity and earnestness of 
purpose is above question. 

What is nevertheless very generally overlooked is the 
fact that earnestness and sincerity are not necessarily to 
be found existing with erudition and practical knowledge, 
and that it is quite possible for a man to be honest, sincere 
and painstaking without being well equipped for his pro- 
fession. In the opinion of the writer the menace to the 
singer is not due to the existence of the fake, but to the 
well-meaning, hardworking, honest teacher who is_ill- 
equipped to carry on his work. Such teachers constitute a 
problem which at present seems incapable of solution, for 
vocal teaching presents a vast array of features for investi- 
gation each and every one of which is capable of being 
mterpreted in many and various ways. Those who are 
outside of the profession impatiently remark “there should 
be some kind of examination before a person should be 
allowed to teach,” but those who are in the profession know 
what would happen to the examining board fifteen minutes 
after it had convened.. To talk about the existence of 
“universally acceptable principles” is absurd for every 
teacher is a law unto himself and regards his principles 
and practices as inviolate. Who dares to question the prin- 
ciples which produced famous singers and which are fur- 
ther endorsed by other equally famous singers? Such an 
idea is unthinkable! 

Whatever agreement may exist is of a nature so vague 
as to be absolutely useless, for it consists of glittering 
generalities such as: “singing must be natural,” “the tone 
should never be forced,” “the tone must have its full quota 
of resonance,” “high tones must be produced without ef- 
fort,” ete., etc., and yet “natural” means a hundred differ- 
ent things to a hundred different people. “Forcing” is ex- 
tremely ambiguous and as for “resonance” its interpreta- 
tions are legion. 

Practically all judgments are based upon the effect, and 
the cause slips by unheeded. The familiar platitude “all 
voices are different” is always handy and affords a suffi- 
cient excuse for every possible vagary of method and there 
the matter rests. “Results count” is the slogan, and the 
fact that for every one singer produced hundreds are sacri- 
ficed, is ascribed to the lack of talent in the student. Can 


any agreement be reached? This is the question which is 
in urgent need of solution. 

In the first place it is vitally necessary to recognize that 
the teaching of singing by reason of its dealing with the 
development of the actual instrument itself must be placed 
upon a very different footing from that of other music 
teaching. Musical knowledge alone is insufficient, for such 
knowledge would not include the information necessary to 
understand the functioning of the vocal organ, without 
which an intelligent system of voice development cannot be 
devised. The writer is well aware that the necessity for 
such knowledge will be immediately called into question, 
but in this connection it is well to remember that several 
hundreds of years of ignorance have so far not succeeded 
in fashioning a method of singing which produces even 
comparatively uniform results. This glaring testimony 
would seem to offer evidence of the necessity for a little 
exact study and less evasion. Accurate knowledge of the 
construction and function of the vocal organ immediately 
dispels that prime fallacy of the “different character” of each 
individual organ. Barring slight and incidental variations, 
all normal vocal organs are constructed alike and function 
alike. The faults to be found in the individual differ, but 
not the action of the organ. Once this superstitution is re- 
moved the way becomes considerably clearer for agreement 
for the personal element becomes less obstrusive and a 
clearer generalization becomes possible. As long as “dif- 
ference” may be pleaded a solution is impossible. If all 
normal vocal organs function alike tn theory and do not 
seem to in practice, then attention may be directed to the 
reasons why theory and practice are in conflict. If not, why 
not, and with this we have made our first step towards 
rational study. 

In spite of all argument it must be clear to those inter- 
ested in the study of singing that as long as vocal methods 
are based upon personal opinions and assumptions for 
which actual proof cannot be supplied, conflict is inevitable. 
Not only do opinions differ, but a glance through the musi- 
cal journals reveals the astonishing fact that the language 
used in expressing these opinions is of such character as 
to remain unintelligible to the uninitiated. Words and 
phrases are arbitrarily supplied with meanings which do 
in no way conform to the generally accepted interpretations. 
Surely it is not unreasonable to expect discussion to be 
conducted in terms which are universally intelligible! .Un- 
less it is possible to extract a sufficient number of concrete 
facts out of the existing conglomeration of “vocalisms” as 
to afford material for actual agreement, a satisfactory solu- 
tion will perforce remain impossible. If vocal methods are 
to be based upon the sound of the tone (which is a result 
and not a cause), or upon the sensations perceived when 
singing tones, agreement can never be reached, for to seek 
to establish standards of tone or sensations is manifestly 
absurd. A search for concrete facts conducted upon a 
logical and rational basis will force the conclusion that 
the sole existing concrete fact is the action of the tone pro- 
ducing organ itself, namely, the larynx. Correct produc- 
tion of the voice is inseparably connected with the correct 
action of the larynx, a fact which no amount of argument 
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can destroy. It has, however, been asserted that the “au- 
thorities” (whoever they may be) differ as to what may 
be considered the correct action of the larynx. Such 
statements are nothing more than “smoke screens” thrown 
out to cover up the prevailing ignorance. Correct descrip- 
tions of the construction and function of the vocal organ 
are to be found in any standard work upon anatomy, but 
the most essential point to bear in mind is that the action 
of the larynx is subconscious. If not disturbed in its action 
it functions correctly, which leads us to the problem as to 
what disturbs its normal action. Here again we encounter 
a vast array of personal opinions. Such opinions are usu- 
ally based upon seemingly concrete evidence in the shape 
of those who have sung, and sung successfully, and we are 
asked to accept this evidence as proof positive that those 
who have produced these singers are aware of the existence 
of the disturbing factors and possess the knowledge nec- 
essary to bring about their removal. But still the problem 
remains unsolved. The point at issue is, what are the dis- 
turbing factors in actual name, location and action? 

If the profession of teaching singing is to be rescued 
from the opprobrium under which it has fallen, the general 
pusillanimous evasions and habitual fighting shy of con- 
crete facts which characterize it must cease. The voicing 
of purely subjective opinions must give way to a more 
objective method of inquiry. 

As an illustration of how native ability can make pheno- 
menal achievements possible, it is interesting to note that 
the unusual batting ability of the well-known baseball player, 
Babe Ruth, was explained by tests made at Columbia, 
which»showed ‘that his reactions were something like twenty 
per cent. above normal. The “Babe Ruths” of the vocal 
world will become famous with or without good teachers, 
but those who are merely normal and possess more or less 
serious faults what of them? If singing is as natural a 
function as is claimed, why should it be only the exception 
who can hope to achieve success and this only by virtue 
of the possession of a super voice? While there will al- 
ways be some voices of better quality than others, the utter- 
ance of the horrific sounds which pass as singing and 
which; are to be heard ‘on all sides is never justifiable and 
never ‘necessary. If the facts regarding the production of 
the voice are difficult to obtain, this can hardly be regarded 
as sufficient reason for neglecting them, and because in 
certain cases results can be obtained without their employ- 
a does this prove that it is right and proper to evade 
them? : 

Unless the facts of voice production present the same 
features to all teachers this study will continue its hesi- 
tating and irregular course achieving a few isolated results 
here and there, but can never hope to attain the dignity 
and standing to which it is entitled and will perforce remain 
the butt and jest of the civilized world. 


Jan Munkacsy in New York Recital 


Jan Munkacsy, the violinist, will make his reappearance 
in New York at the Town Hall on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 16, in his own recital. His program will include 
works by Stojanovits, Vieuxtemps, Tartini-Leonard, Chopin- 
Remenyi, Spohr and Paganini. 

Mr. Munkacsy has not been heard here since the war, 
except in concerts for the benefit of the Red Cross and 
other charity organizations. Prior to the war, he toured 
the country, appearing in eighty-four concerts. He has 
been doing considerable teaching, however, and has a num- 
ber of advanced professional pupils. An interesting fea- 
ture of his coming recital will be the new violin upon 
which he will play. This violin—a John Toth—took part 
in the Paris Contest against some other valuable instru- 
ments, including the Strad. 


Charlotte Lund Gives Marta 


The opera recitals by Charlotte Lund recently con- 
cluded with Marta, November 24, at Rumford Hall, New 
York, and this is undoubtedly one of the very best of her 
artistic conceptions. The literary portion is so well done 
by her, with such clear telling of the story and its various 
serious, sentimental and humorous episodes, that everyone 
seizes them quickly, The music lies well for her voice, as it 

s for Mr. Peavey, pianist and baritone combined, and 
the rounds of applause which punctuated everything showed 
the real appreciation of her audience. Madame Butterfly 
was given November 20. 


Thorpe Soloist for Colonial Daughters 


Harry Colin Thorpe, baritone, was the soloist at the 
fall meeting of the Colonial Daughters of the Seventeenth 
Century, held at the Pouch Mansion, Brooklyn, on Novem- 
ber 13. Mr. Thorpe sang three groups of American songs 
by Victor Harris, Suara Gaul and others. The last group 
consisted of songs by G. Hammond, including the dramatic 
Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men, with the composer at the piano. 
Mr. Thorpe was at his best in this group, both composer 
and singer being applauded to the echo. 


Whitehill Praised. for Athanael Portrayal 


The Metropolitan Opera Company opened its season in 
Philadelphia with Thais, Clarence Whitehill portraying 
the role of Athanael. In reviewing the performance for 
the North American, Linton Martin stated: 


Mr. Whitehill gives a consistent, well-poised portrait of Athanael 
throughout. It is marked by considerable artistic restraint, for it 
is never maudlin, and the smooth excellence of Mr. Whitehill’s fine 
voice was disclosed wherever the generally undistinguished music 
offered anything like an opportunity. 


Boshko’s Recital Postponed 
Victoria Boshko, the pianist, has postponed her first New 
York recital from December 19 to a later date in January, 
which will be announced shortly. The second recital will 


December 6, 


‘ take place on March 17. On March 30, Miss Boshko will 


appear as soloist at the Sunday night concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

A feature of her first recital will be the first hearing of 
her own composition, Ukraine. ~ 


Many Cities to Hear Blanche Da Costa 


Blanche da Costa, soprano, will be heard in the follow- 
ing cities this season: Chicago, Ill.; Omaha, Neb.; Denver, 
Colo.; Pueblo, Colo.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Los Angeles, Cal.; 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Boise City, Idaho; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Cheyenne, Wyo.; Des Moines, Iowa, and Minneepelte Minn. 
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RUDOLF LAUBENTHAL 





as WALTHER VON STOLZING in DIE 
MEISTERSINGER, the role in which he 


made his American debut. 


American Debut in Die Meistersinger 
(November 9) 


Laubenthal is a decided acquisition to the company. He 
has a good, young, fresh voice... . agreeable in quality 
throughout its range. He sang the music of Walther with 
splendid spirit, with enthusiasm at times, yet always with 
lyric flow and generally with dramatic effect. He was 
prepossessing in appearance, manly in action, and alto- 
gether a pleasing representative of the young knight. His 
success with the audience was beyond question—W. J. 
Henderson, Herald. 


He is by far the best singer of Wagnerian tenor roles 
that has been seen about the Metropolitan since the war. 
His voice is clear and resonant, with considerable power 
and more expressiveness than most modern German tenors 
seem to be able to muster. . . . a much-needed acquisition 
to the Metropolitan forces.—Deems Taylor, World. 


Mr. Laubenthal is really young of voice and of pres- 
ence. His knight is a personable young fellow. He dis- 
closed a fresh, high lyric tenor. Not many of them are 
made in Germany, let alone exported.—Pitts Sanborn, Eve- 
ning Mail. 


Mr. Laubenthal is personable, he is young and he has 
charm. His voice ... . is much better than one has been 
accustomed to expect from singers of his school.—Lawrence 
Gilman, Tribune. 





Mr. Laubenthal made a favorable first impression be- 
cause he looks a man, is young, sings honestly and knows 
how to stand still —H. C. Colles, Times. 


He is the best in his native line to come here in several 
years.—-Gilbert Gabriel, The Sun. 


Tenor of the 


Metropolitan Opera 





What New York Critics Said of 
His First American Appearances: 





As Tannhaeuser (November 21 ) 


. . . Superb dramatic fervor and tonal anguish with 
which he hurled out the “Wie soll ich Gnade finden. . . ’ 
Never in all my experience here and abroad have I heard 
that page done in such an impressive manner. Jean de 
Reszke could have done it; but he never sang Tannhaeuser. 

H.T. Finck, Evening Post. 


Laubenthal again showed that he possesses an unusually 
serviceable voice for Wagner and a thorough working 
knowledge of how to deliver that composer’s music and to 
interpret his characters histrionically.—Leonard Liebling, 
American. 


The Tannhaeuser of Rudolf Laubenthal was a far more 
chivalric and persuasive figure than one usually sees as the 
erring minstrel knight—Pitts Sanborn, Evening Mail. 


Laubenthal’s conception of the role is intelligently 
planned’... . he is simple and unaffected and expressive. 
-Lawrence Gilman, Tribune. 


As Parsifal (November 29) 


Yesterday’s performance gained greatly over those of 
recent years through the presence of Mr, Laubenthal, whose 
Parsifal is not only his best impersonation so far but the 
best we have seen here for a long time.—Lawrence Gilman, 
Tribune. 


Yesterday’s performance, which took place before a 
large and rapt audience, was greatly benefited by having 
Laubenthal in the title role. In it the young German tenor 
did the best work he has so far done at the Metropolitan. 
The vocal line seemed to suit him well. . . . His rather 
deliberate style of acting fitted well into the part, for he 
brought to it a grace, repose and youthful gravity that made 
it often genuinely moving.—Deems Taylor, World. 


From the first scene to the last, his voice and style were 
excellent and in the prayer of the second act he rose to an 
intensity of expression which made it, as it should be, the 
turning point in the drama.—H. C. Colles, Times. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








{The following is a list of new music received during the 
weck ending November 29. Detailed reviews of those selec- 
tions which this department deems sufficiently interesting and 
important musically will appear in a later issuc.} 

(R. L. Hunesinger, Inc., New York) 

LOVE CAME CREEPING INTO MY HEART, song, 
by Mary Helen Brown 

HEAR THOU MY PRAYER, song, by Bernard Hamb 
len 

ARISE, SHINE, sacred song, by John Prindle Scott. 

APRIL TIME, song, by John Prindle Scott 

THE WAGE OF THE FIGHTING MEN, 
Villiam Stickles 

FROM A GARDEN, song, by Harry J. Pomar,. 


song, by 


THE ROCK-A-BYE TRAIN, song, by Maddalena 
Heryer Akers 
RED ROSES, song, by Conal O'C, Quirke 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 
TO DE GRAVE, chorus in octavo form 
for men’s voices, by William Reddick. 
THE FUNERAL RITES OF THE ROSE, chorus in 
octavo form for mixed voices, by Cecil Forsyth. 
UP THE SAGUENAY (St. Lawrence Sketches), for 
organ, by Alexander Russell. 
(Composers’ Music Corporation, N. Y.) 
EIOUB, for piano, by E. R. Blanchet. 
CAIQUES, for piano, by E. R. Blanchet. 
AU JARDIN DU VIEUX SERAIL, fer piano, by EF. R 
Blanchet 
YEDI KOULE, for piano, by E. R. Blanchet, 
LES MATINS DU BOSPHORE, for piano, by E. R 
Blanchet. 
SOIR DE RAMADAN, for piano, by E. R. Blanchet. 
CONTENTMENT, for piano, by Joseph Gahm. 
HUSH-A-BYE BOAT, for piano, by Joseph Gahm 
AN AMUSING STORY, for piano, by Joseph Gahm. 
A TALE OF WOE, for piano, by Joseph Gahm 
AUTO RIDE, for piano, by Joseph Gahm. 
LONELY, for piano, by Joseph Gahm. 
PLAYTIME, for piano, by Joseph Gahm, 
TWILIGHT SONG, for piano, by Joseph Gahm 
THREE SONGS-—Thunderstorms, This Night, 
Leisure—by Arthur Bliss. 
THREE JOLLY GENTLEMEN, by Arthur Bliss. 
BACH FANTASY IN C MINOR, for piano, revised 
hy Rudolph Ganz. 
LIKE A SINGING BIRD, for piano, by Lodewyk Mor- 
telmans 
PRELUDE, for piano, by Berta Josephine Hecker. 
(B. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston) 
HUMORESKE, for piano, by Reginald King. 
BESIDE THE LAKE, for piano, by Reginald King 
CYNTHIA, for piano, by Reginald King. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


TRAVLIN’ 


and 


A FIRST HOW-DO-YOU-DO TO STAFF AND 
KEYBOARD, by Dorothy Gaynor Blake. 
SIX VOLUNTARIES FOR THE ORGAN, by Bruce 


Stean 
(Enoch & Soas, New York) 


LITTLE VOICES CALLING, song, by Bernard Ham- 
blen 
FAITH, song, by Austin Howe. 
GOD BLESS YOU, song, by Stanley Dickson. 
IN GOD WE TRUST, sacred song, by Mana-Zucca. 
(Ferdinand Kuehn) 
EVENING CHIMES, for piano, by Ferdinand Kuehn. 


Special Christmas Music 


(Chappeli & Ce., Lid,, London. Chappell-Harms, Agents for the 
United States) 


THE NOEL OF THE BIRDS. A Christmas carol by 
H, Walford Davies, Words compiled by W. F. Davies. 
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There are eleven stanzas to this old XII Century carol. 


Both French and English text. It is an old hymn of the 
Duchy of Aquitaine. 

THE OXEN. A legend of Christmas Eve, by Graham 
Peel, to words by Thomas Hardy. For the bass or con- 
tralto voice. An effective number. ; 

NOEL. A song with organ accompaniment. The musical 
setting by Teresa Del Riego. French and English words 
from a poem by Theophile-Gautier. Dedicated to Madame 
Clara Butt. For general festivities of the coming holidays. 
For contralto or bass. 

NO CANDLE WAS THERE AND NO FIRE. For con- 
tralto by Liza Lehmann, to a lyric by Frances M. Gostling, 
taken from an old Breton folk song. 

CHRISTMAS BELLS. Words taken from a poem by 
Longfellow and set to music by S. Liddle. Dedicated to 
Madame Ada Crossley. Published in four keys—Low in C; 
flat D, Medium in E flat and high in F. A most appropriate 
selection. 

A CHRISTMAS SONG. The words are taken from 
Mr. Wardle’s carol in Pickwick, by Dickens, and set to 
music by Sir Frederick Bridge. Dedicated to Ben Davies. 
Another fine song. 

THE BABY CHILD OF MARY. A Spanish lullaby 
with the musical setting by Amy E. Horrocks. Published 
for the low voices. 

A CHRISTMAS FAIRY. This ap 
A. Herbert Brewer to words by Fred 
lished for the low voices. 

O, BABE DIVINE. A most effective and timely selec- 
tion by the well known composer, Bernard Hamblen, who 
not only has written a fine musical background but has also, 
as is his custom, furnished words which cannot help but 
appeal to all singers who are looking for selections for the 
holidays. 

CHRISTMAS VALSE, A waltz song on melodies of 
Christmas Valse to French words by Grosse and Nanteuil. 
The English words are by Percy Pinkerton. A number to 
vary the selections for the Christmas time. 


Christmas Gifts 


(Composers’ Music Corp., Carl Fischer, Inc., Agents in New York) 

DIS MAMAM JOUE. Chansons Francaises, harmonized 
by Ely Jade, with original illustrations by de Guijouve. Nine 
Bergere skillfully arranged musically with most attractive 
illustrations. A very handsome edition which’would make a 
charming Christmas gift to all who enjoy finely published 
works, 

(F. & B. Goodwin, London; Distributors, J. & W. Chester, London) 

MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS. Another Christ- 
mas gift to ail who are interested in music, This splendid 
collection of seventeen portraits is by Herbert Lambert. 
The reproductions are excellent, each nage tage is a work 
of art in itself, The Foreword is by none other than Eugene 
Goossens, the English composer, who has been in America 
this Fall as a guest conductor for the Eastman Orchestra 
in Rochester. The volume contains seventeen portraits of 
some of England’s most distinguished musicians. There is 
a wealth of information in this beautiful publication. 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

To this list of appropriate Christmas gifts must be added 
an assortment of nine beautiful cards just received by this 
department. Each is a Musical Greeting with a Christmas 
carol, some of the oldest and most familiar having been 
used. These are arranged as a folder; the outside cover is 
a beautiful and artistic drawing tinted in lovely delicate 
colors. The first inside leaf contains the words, and on 
the third page is the complete music for the carol. The 
entire folder is complete and each one has a mailing en- 
velope, also decorated. These are exceptionally attractive. 


Songs 
(Chappell & Co., Ltd., London, Chappell-Harms, Inc., U. 8. Agents) 
Tiptoe 
By Molly Carew 


This composer’s name generally means a good song. She 
has individuality and expresses this gift in song. The words 
of Tiptoe are by Royden Barrie. Although published onl 
a few months ago, this ballad has already found favor wit 
our teachers and concert singers. For low voice in C 
and medium in E flat. 

(John Church Company, Cincinnati and New York) 
My Own Door 

Music by H. O. Osgood, Poem by Gordon Johnstone 

During the last twelve months, Mr. Osgood and Gordon 
Johnstone have created many excellent songs, ranging all 
the way from the art song to the popular ballad. This 
selection belongs to the latter type. hile the composer 
has created a melody which will appeal to all classes, it is 
by no méans ordinary nor commonplace. It is just the 
type of song that all singers include in their American 
group. Excellent for the motion picture theaters which 
specialize in good musical numbers for their presentation 
for feature pictures. Published in C low and E flat medium. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Roundel and Ballade 
By Frederick Jacobi 

Two ultra modern songs in construction 
classic English style. The poems are by Chaucer and the 
composer has created his music accordingly. It must 
said that the piano accompaniment is difficult while the 
voice part, or should we say, the solo, is simplicity itself. 
There is a choice of old English words or the modern 
translation. Most singers have such difficulty with every 
day English that it would seem not worth while to attempt 
the original. 

These must be classed as art songs for the concert singer 
who can master their difficulties. Recitalists who wish to 
introduce modern songs will find what they seek in these 
two by this conscientious musician. 


Thursday, and If, My Dear 
By Horace Johnson 
Two more charming encore songs than these could not 
be found. They are not only clever as to the words, but 
also finely worked out musically. Just two tidbits for all 
singers who must respond with delightful encores. The 
words of If, My Dear, are by F. P. A., and those of Thurs: 
day are by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Artist-pupils of the 


aling music is by 
:. Weatherly. Pub- 


tterned on the 


‘season among sacred songs. 
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studio will welcome these. The first is written for the 
medium voice and the latter for the high only. 
(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 
Brown Men and Mother Dear 
By Robert Braine 

Brown Men, written for the bass or baritone voice, is 
one of the most effective songs we have had in a long time. 
Not only could it be sung as an encore to a representative 
American group, but it would also make an ideal selection 
which any audience would enjoy, as part of that group. 
Written in G minor. 

Mother Dear is not nearly as fine a song as the above, 
, » some singers could “put it over.” Better suited to 
the lighter form of concert programs. Written for the 
medium voice in E flat. 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Give Unto the Lord 
By Arthur F. M. Custance 


Consider and Hear Me 
By Royal A. Merwin 
Sunset Spell 
By F. Leslie Calver 


Brown Birdeen 
By Ralph Cox 
Onaway, Awake, Beloved 
By Cuthbert Harris 
My Riches 
By Laura S. Innis 


The Song of Life 
By John W. Metcalf 


Give Unto the Lord is a very unusual song. Few that 
come to this reviewer’s desk are better made or more im- 
pressive. It is sure to be one of the big successes of the 
Bravo, Mr. Custance! 
Another sacred song is Consider and Hear Me. The 
words and the music are pathetic and impressive. The 
composer, however, does not show a particularly remark- 
able melodic gift, and, although the work is very well made, 
it is not highly effective. 

The less said about Sunset Spell the better. The tune 
is unsuited to the beautiful poem by Hamilton. ; 

Brown Birdeen is a pleasant little song to words by 
Fiona Macleod. The melody is good and the accompani- 
ment, although queerly written, sounds well (it looks far 
more complicated than it is). A song for parlor or studio. 

Poor, old Onaway! Why don’t they let her sleep? She 
is (if she is a “she”) awakened again, this time by Cuthbert 
Harris, who does it to the tune of a Bolero! Was it a 
Spanish conqueror who woke up Onaway? We really for- 
get. Anyhow, a Bolero does it—and not a bad Bolero at 
that. Quite operatic. 

My Riches, by Laura S. Innis, is a very simple little 
song, quite pretty, and with easy accompaniment. And, 
finally, the Song of Life by John W. Metcalf, to French 
words Englished by Eugene Neustadt. It is well made both 
for voice and piano. Evidently intended for a singer who 
knows how to sing, the voice part is carefully constructed so 
as to admit of vocal effects. In this way it is a very good 
song, and if the music is not exactly expressive of the 
sentiment of the words, that is a small matter that few but 
the critics will bother about. The singers certainly will not. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 
A Paean 
By Harvey B. Gaul 


Songs of the Spanish Provinces 
Arranged by Kurt Schindler 

It is so rare that a prize winning composition has any 
merit, or is ever performed except as an unpleasant duty, 
that this new work by Gaul, awarded the prize for the 1923 
Philadelphia Mendelssohn Club competition, stands out 
almost in a class by itself. It is, in spite of having won a 
prize, really a poe work, not merely a technical exercise 
such as generally gets by the judges. It is dedicated “To 
the numberless unknown heroes and to the Unknown Sol- 
dier at Arlington and all unknown soldiers.” It is an 
eight-part chorus for mixed voices. The words are by 

alt Whitman. 

The Songs of the Spanish Provinces, which Mr. Schind- 
ler has arranged, are both interesting and picturesque. It 
need not be said that the arrangements are of the first 
order, and the tunes themselves have a quaint exotic charm 
that is very delightful. 


Piano Music 
(J. B. Cramer & Co., London. Chappell-Harms, Inc., U. S. Agents) 
Three Sketches for Piano 
By Martin Shaw 
These are entitled The Holiday, Noon and The Ride. 
They are rather amusing, and the curious effect of modern- 
ism and “this freedom” is noticeable in spots. For in- 
stance, right on the first page there are passages of consec- 
utive fifths—but the forbidden fifth is written small, as if 
the publishers, at least, if not the composer, had some hesi- 
tation about letting it be seen, not to say heard. The 
rhythms are quaint, five bars to a phrase in places, and the 
general mode giving a rather Russian effect in combination 
with the contrapuntal style we recognize as_ particularly 
British—the development from the Madrigal. It would not 
be surprising if these pleasant little tunes were to become 
popular with small orchestras. 


Teaching Material for Advanced Grades 
(Violin) 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 
Scale Studies for the Violin 
By Otto K. Schill 
An excellent daily practice of the scale and broken chord. 
This composer has endeavored to create a book for study, 
which is universal for student, teacher and advanced violin 
players. It begins with easy scales of first position in tune, 
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to more advanced study while preparing for higher tech- 
nical works such as those of Sevcik, Keller and others. 
The one idea expressed here is to master the scales in their 
different forms in an improved manner so as to save time 
and to serve as an asset to the perfect technic which all 
advanced students must have. Just another splendid book 
of exercises which serious students must have. A matter 
of choice and individual needs. This volume belongs to 
Carl Fischer's American Academic Series. 


How to Practice (Part I and II) 
By Alexander Bloch 

Two splendid volumes, published separately, on the prob- 
lems of violin technic and suggestions for mastering them 
by an authority on violin playing. Part I is for the fairly 
advanced student, and Part II for the advanced. A sys- 
tematic course of study, developing the different problems 
which confront the student. The two books are dedicated 
to Leopold Auer, the master teacher. Shift of position is 
explained, various styles of bowing, exercises for double 
stops, tone production and fingering are only a few of the 
essentials developed in this work. In Part II the difficult 
chord progressions, including all scale passages, are fully 
taken into consideration, It is advisable to use both books, 
as one is the follow-up of the other. For the serious con- 
sideration of all teachers. 

(Arthur P, Schmidt Co., Boston) 
Mechanism and Expression 
Selected and Edited by Alfred Moffat 

Another progressive collection of studies for the violin, 
arranged, selected and edited by this well known musician, 
for violin study. This belongs to the Schmidt's Educational 
Series. The series is in two parts; this is Part I or Book I. 
The selections begin with the first position, fairly difficult 
studies, and go to the higher positions. This volume. will 
interest the student, for the variety of selections offered 
takes away the grind of daily practice. A very handy col- 
lection to be used with all methods. 


Teaching Material for the Piano 
(Early Grades) 


_ (Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 
Follow-on Studies for the Piano 
j By G. A. Grant-Schaefer 
Book I of a series of three, by a thorough musician who 
knows how to write for the piano. Here we have the very 
first steps in piano playing. First, second and third grade 
work, to be used with any method. 


The Jester (for Two Pianos) 
By Carl Beecher 

A most interesting recital piece for two pianos for fairly 
advanced students, Fourth grade pupils will enjoy working 
on this number which not only has very effective’ passages 
but also fine melody. Nothing pleases all classes of students 
more than such a work. 

(The Willis Co., Cincinnati) 
Fleur-de Lys (Piano) 
By Edwin Vaile McIntyre 

Not so long ago we received other selections by this same 
composer for second grade piano students. They all belong 
to a series known as the At-A-Lo-Wa, taken from the Indian 
name “Song.” These little pieces of two pages are not 
Indian in melody, but consist of various themes which the 
composer thinks will interest the young student. They are 
published with large notes to make it easy for children 
reading music during the first year’s study. Each one gives 
the “Lesson feature” such as “staccato notes within other- 
wise legato phrases. Varied tone quality.” For all teachers 


of early grades. ; i 
Fall in Line 
By Jay Sutherland 


A first grade piece with very large notes for the little 
tots. Good for a work of its kind. 


Three Bits o’ Sunshine 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
Second grade study of descriptive music, by a musician 
who specializes in early teaching pieces. The selections 
(published separately) are The Bird’s Bath, The Galloping 
untsman, and Hippety Hop. As good as any thing of its 
kind one could find. 
(Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland) 
A Rustic Festival, Danse Passion and Ode 
to Spring 
By J. S. Zamecnik 
Three very interesting piano pieces for fourth grade. 
Salon numbers of the better quality. Possessing all of the 
essentials, which go to make good selections. 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston) 
Song of the Volga Boatmen 
Arranged by H. L. Heartz 
Almost every publishing house has offered an arrangement 
of this familiar Russian tune. Every conceivable arrange- 
ment, for all voices and instruments, is on the market today. 
This is but another one. 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Nocturne 
By Elliot Griffis 
A fourth grade teaching piece. Rather brilliant with its 
rhythm of broken chords and arpeggios. 


In Days of Old 
By Angela Diller 
A set of ten folk tunes for second grade study, published 
separately. This pee has written such good material 
for the early grades that these will only add to her reputa- 
tion. The additional advantage to these lies in the fact 
that she has compiled in Suggestions for Study excellent 
ideas for teacher. Each little selection has its poem from 
the original whatever country taken from. Not only will 
the pupil enjoy these but he or she will also learn something 
else besides the simple music, which after all is more than 
worth while. The child gets a lesson in harmony at the 
same time. May Jounson. 
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MILAN OPERA SEASON CLOSES WITH BIG DEFICIT 


Milan, November 1.—The Teatro Dal Verme closed Octo- 
ber 28, after a brief season of grand opera, owing to a big 
deficit. They presented Damnation of Faust, Carmen, Tra- 
viata, Farandola, and Madame Butterfly. The new o ra, 
Farandola, by Maestro Lozzi, was of some merit, and re- 
ceived a friendly reception. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures was the ballet of the second act. The prima ballerina, 
an American, Dolores Mitrovich, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in her solo dances and especially good as Pierette. 
The Pierrot, Tina Sfondrini, and both received many cur- 
tain calls at the end of the act. 

In Madame Butterfly, given Thursday, October 25, an 
American soprano, who was with tne San Carlo forces for 
several seasons, and is already well known to the American 
public, Madeline Keltie, portrayed the role of Cio-Cio-San. 
She possesses a beautiful fresh voice, well trained, and gave 
a splendid interpretation of the difficult role throughout the 
performance. The public was enthusiastic and called her 
many times before the curtain. The press unanimously 
classified Miss Keltie as one of the best Butterflys that has 
been heard in Milan. She was supported by a well balanced 
cast and orchestra under the direction of Piero Fabbroni. 

AMERICANS TO Desut AT New THEATER. 

A new theater, the Nazionale, just built in one of the pop- 
ular neighborhoods, with a seating capacity of 3,400, will 
be opened with a brief season of grand opera. The operas 
announced are Traviata, Ballo in Maschera, Rigoletto, etc. 


The orchestra will be under the direction of Maestro Ugo 
Tansini. It is rumored that several American singers will 
make their debut at this theater. 

At the Carcano theatro they are still presenting with suc- 
cess Rigoletto, Norma and Trovatore. On Saturday even- 
ing, October 27, the first performance of Puccini's La Bo- 
héme was given to a well filled house and appreciative audi- 
ence, another exceptional success to the credit of the im- 
presario Suzani and company, who are giving good opera at 
popular prices, with creditable casts and a fine chorus and 
orchestra capably directed by Maestro Cav. Mucci. 

The operas announced for the first week of the season at 
La Scala, which opens November 14, are Aida, with the 
American tenor Harold Lindau, and an American bass, Mr. 
Sikes. November 15 comes Salome, and Compagnacci (new 
for Milan) ; November 17, Mozart's The Magic Flute. Mar- 
gherita Sheridan, the Irish soprano, will create the soprano 
role in the opera Compagnacci. Antonio Bassi. 


Close Booking for Rosenthal 


- Moriz Rosenthal had a busy time of it following his 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on Nov- 
ember 23 and 24. On November 27, he gave a recital in 
Dayton. On November 29 and 30 he was soloist with the 
Detroit Orchestra. On December 3 he gave a recital in Co- 
lumbus, Mo., and on December 5 there was an appearance 
in Topeka. 





‘You Are To Be Congratulated— 


PHIL. A. BECKER. pres't 
1107 WASHINGTON Ave, 


LINN PAINE, ter Vice-Preet 
W H BRONAUGH, 2no Vice-Pres't 


C. WALTER HUGHES, sec’y ano Treas. 
Room 1506 
300 N. BRoaowar 


wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
57th st. & Broadway, 
New York City 


Gentlemen: - 


on that occasion. 


endeavors. 


good wishes. 





The concert given last night by the Apollo Club 
was & great success, and a great deal of this success 
we attribute to Mr Allen MoQuhae who was our Artist 


Mr MoQuhae is endowed with a very beautiful 
voice and a charming personality. 
exceedingly well received by our audience, and all 
the critics extend to him the highest praise for his 
Mr McQuhae is undoubtedly an artist in 
the full sense of the word and we predict for him a 
wonderful success on the concert stage. 
be congratulated in having an artist of Mr MoQuhae's 
ability on your list, and it is the hope of all that 
we shall soon hear Mr McQuhae in our city again. 


Kindly extend to him our congratulations and 


Yours truly, | F re 4 
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Grainger Again Captivates Winnipeg 

Percy Grainger and Hugh Ross were caught in front of 
the camera at Winnipeg on the occasion of Grainger’s 
recent two appearances there. Mr. Ross is the conductor 
of the noted Winnipeg Male Voice Choir which on this 
occasion gave a first performance of Grainger’s Kipling 
setting, The Widow's Party, which proved so popular that 
it had to be repeated. The press commented as follows: 

Grainger's exhilarating The Widow's Party, in complete contrast, 
brought down the hall. It had to be repeated, Grainger’s Anchor 


Song never sounded better, The composer was at the piano and prob- 
ably his presence stimulated the singers who were on_ their mettle 





every moment of the concert. There is no doubt about Winnipeg's at- 
titude towards Mr. Grainger’s playing with its qualities of eternal 
youth and good will to everybody.—Manitoba Free Press, November 
B, 1923 

A first performance of Mr. Grainger's ore with eight-hand piano 
accompaniunent of The Widow's Gente, a ipling Barrack oom 
Ballad, was a delightful event. Mr. Grainger’s creation in music of 
such a mood as arises from the study of Cockney dialectical ironicism 
is finely effective in its sense of tres and easy exhilaration. The 
rhythmic punch of the music is irresistible, while he continues the 
general infectiousness in superbly varying style—the opening out in 
vigor at the line, What did you do for knives and forks, for example. 
One does not think it is exaggerating to say that this work is likely 
to become a soundly-established favorite among male choirs. 


In his six program contributions he gave innipeggers more re- 
freshing draughts of piano music than any pianist during the past 
two years. There seems no need to delve into details of Mr. Grainger’s 
interpretations of these works. His pianism itself has often glittered 
and shone for the delection and enlightenment of music lovers here 
generally that one would rather put forth a hearty handshake of 
thanks for his courage and generosity in offering the groups he did, 
What an enormous stretch of musical horizon fe brings Codes us, 





PERCY GRAINGER AND HUGH C, M. ROSS 


One is prepared to wager that we shall have no more stimulating an 

assembly of music from the field of visiting pianists as is formed 

by Mr. Grainger’s Tuesday pregsem and his program tonight until 

te somuens i again.—-Evening Telegram, Winnipeg (A. A. Aldrick), 
ovember 





Grainger was there, enthusiastically welcomed by the large audience 
after an absence of nearly two years, bringing with him the well known 
Grainger technic, Grainger charm and rainger hair. An eight hand 

iano accompaniment Rs ed by Percy Grainger, Stanley Osborne, 
Fru h Ross, and Russell White added greatly to the piquancy of The 
Widow's Party, The swinging rhythm and appropriate harmonies 
brought out well the bravado and pathos of the piece, and the climax 
wes well worked up by the singers. The composer received quite an 
ovation... . Mr, Grainger gave a poetic and beautiful reading of 
the Chopin B minor sonata, soveenes both the airy brilliance of his 
technic and the thoughtfulness of his interpretations, Balakireff's 
Ismaley was dazzling with its prodigious chords, difficult rhythms, 
flash and fire, In marked contrast was Delius’ On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring with its atmosphere of freshness and faint sadness, 
Mr. Grainger has a large following in Winni and his visits are 
always greatly enjoyed.— Manitoba Bree Press, Wovenbar 7, 1923. 


Roselle Repeats Triumphs in Boston 


Anne Roselle, as guest artist with the San Carlo Opera 
Company, delighted opera-goers at her first Boston ap- 
pearance recently in the title role of Aida, a part in 
which Mme. Roselle has covered herself with glory this 
season. Her portrayal of this role in which she opened 
and closed the New York season of the San Carlo or- 
ganization was declared by critics to be the outstanding 
event of the engagement here. As Leonora in Il Trova- 
ture, her singing and acting won for her another ovation. 
Following are the comments of leading Boston critics 
on these performances: 

The exquisitely clear, true, resonant, dramatic soprano of Anne 
Roselle made Verdi's Aida the tremendous hit that it was last night 
at the Opera House. Her voice is beautiful and she uses it with 
marked intelligence, Not once did there fall on one’s ear a note that 
was faulty or unpleasant in the least degree. Much credit reflects 
on Miss Roselle that she made of a hackneyed part a characterization 
so vivid, so splendid, and, withal, so lovely to hear. The house was 
packed and applause was long and loud.—Boston American, 


As Leonora, Miss Roselle scored another triumph. Her clear, 
dramatic soprano was heard to the greatest advantage and her 
acting justified the applause she received.—Boston Herald. 





ra of Anne 


Last evening saw the first a rance here in o 
Mme. 


Roselle, « soprano of pleasing voice, who sang the title role, 
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Roselle, who has been heard here before in concert, possesses a voice 
that attains a delightful clarity and power in its upper register. er 
Aida was wholly adequate.—Boston Globe. 





St. Louis Acclaims Levitzki as Orchestra 
Soloist 


Echoes of Mischa Levitzki’s performance recently as 

soloist with the St. Louis Symphony are strong in the 

raise of the brilliant young pianist. The critic of the St. 
uis Times, who signs himself “C. Z.,” said in part: 

Still young in years, but matured in his art, Mischa Levitzki, one 
of America’s greatest piano wizards, returned to St. Louis last night 
to capture by storm a sold-out house at Conductor Ganz’ second reg- 
ular symphony concert with his splendid rendition of Beethoven's 
great concerto in C minor. With a few exceptions, no soloist has 
ever received an ovation at our symphony concerts like that given 
to the young master last night at the Odeon. . . . It might also truly 
be said that Beethoven's celebrated concerto has never been given here 
in better fashion that last night, when two grat pianists workd to- 
gether in an uncanny harmony—the one at the piano, the other as 
leader of the accompanying orchestra. At the close of. the concerto, 
the entire house broke into a storm of applause, which did not subside 
until the young virtuoso had given as an encore Chopin’s famous polo- 
naise in A flat, thereby driving the already enraptured audience almost 
to frenzy. : : 

Under the caption of “Pianist Wins Ovation,” Richard 
L. Stokes writes in the St. Louis Globe~Democrat: 


It was a grave, poetic young artist interpreting the tender, Spartan 
young Beethoven. Sometimes it seemed as if the gossamer ‘shimmer- 
ing of tone could have no connection with a machine of hammers 
and strings. The pianist used, in the first movement, his own ad- 
mirable cadenza, based on Beethoven’s themes. The encore was 
Chopin's polonaise in A flat, given with tempered fire and unos- 
stentatious elegance. Mr, Levitzki was recalled many times to the 
platform. 





Dupré Books 100 Recitals 


It is reported that Dupré has again broken a record, his 
own, incidentally, inasmuch as 100 recitals have been 
booked for his present American tour, beating the record 
made by the first Dupré tour last season. As the musical 
season is only two months old and many dates are reported 
to be still pending, it is probable that the actual bookings 
will exceed 100 recitals. ae 

Reports from the middle and northwest indicate that 
Dupré is maintaining his reputation for drawing crowds, 
and leaving behind enthusiastic thousands who have been 
thrilled not only by his remarkable improvisations, but also 
by the supreme mastery of his playing of works written 
for the organ. 

Three press notices read: 

With Dupré’s almost superhuman command of technic, he supple- 
ments it with the artistry of registration that imparts such color to 
tones as to make them fairly glow with incandescence,—Wilson G, 
Smith in the Cleveland Press, 





Dupré is the master of his instrument; he is a great interpreter 
of music; he is a composer of ability—Minneapolis Daily Star. 


Nothing like Dupré’s playing has ever been heard in Dayton.— 
Dayton, 6, News. 

This month Dupré will play on the Pacific Coast, return- 
ing East through Arizona and Texas and appearing in New 
York City at a private recital on Christmas Day. 


Carl Flesch’s Latest Triumph 


The following excerpts give indication of Carl Flesch’s 
latest success in Berlin: 

In spite of need and distress, Carl Flesch again saw the great 
Philharmonic filled. He played the Brahms concerto, Beforehand 
one would say: “Again?” Rivereerts: “He has no rival on either 
side of the ocean.”” His is the richest, clearest mastery 
greatest possible spontaneity: of conception. Flesch’s vioun tone has 
become gigantic. A thousand glories, vivid beauties throb from it. 
The public rises to celebrate this uncontestably great master of 
violin art. Later he played Suk’s Fantasie with all of his magic. 
Gardens flowered about us, a Bohemian elegie sighed, mingled with 
Hungarian melancholy, But Flesch removes all considerations with 
his poetry. It was a great evening, and we know that in him we 
peve the Joachim of our time.—Berliner Morgenpost. (Rudolf 

astner.) 





Carl Flesch stands at the peak of his fame. The result is that he 
is to go to America for half a year and that we must part from him 
in his “only concert,” given with the Philharmonic Orchestra. And 
he made this parting bitterly hard. He played as one may believe 
he never has played. The tone of his violin, more glowing and lustrous 
than ever, fascinated us in the Brahms concerto, played with gypsy 
temperament, and in the far too seldom heard fantasie for violin 
and orchestra, op. 24, of Josef Suk.—Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung. 


Alexius Baas Wins Green Bay Praise 
Alexius Baas, the popular baritone, won much praise 


when he appeared in recital in Green Bay (Wis.) recently. . 


What the critic of the Green Bay (Wis.) Gazette had to 
say is reprinted herewith: 


Alexius Baas, blessed with an infectious smile and a graceful stage 
presence, delighted his hearers and was enthusiastically recalled for 
two encores on each of his two appearances. His first two numbers 
were Vulcan’s song from Philemon and Baucis and Schuman’s Two 
Grenadiers. Recalled, he sang When the Boys Come Home and 
Cato’s Advice. After the intermission he sang The Sea and Irish 
Love Song, revcediog to the applause with 
Believe Me, If All ose Endearing Young Charms, in the latter 
number playing his own accompaniment. e also took the lead in 
the chorus number, Song of the Camp. 

Mr, Baas’ powerful, rich voice easily filled the theater, when he 
so desired, but was equally effective in the softer passages, which he 
phrased with exquisite expression. He was declared to be one of 
the most popular singers heard here in months, 


other Machree and 


Seibert Gives Organ Recital in Reading 


“Church filled for Seibert” is the caption of a notice 
— in the Reading, Pa., Herald of November 15, when 

enry F, Seibert, organist of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York, gave a recital of ten numbers, including 
works by Brahms, Pagella, Yon, Karg-Elert, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Grieg, Mansfield, Schubert and Boex. This notice 
reads as follows: 

The Trinity Lutheran Church last night was filled to capacity as 
Henry F. Seibert, organist and choirmaster of the Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City, and formerly of that church, rendered to 
music lovers of Reading one of the most replete and beautiful recitals 
ever given in the history of the city. 

From the tunes of a carefree and lilting nature to those of deep 
pathos appeal, his music captivated the audience by a stark rendering 
of sheer force as the notes were boomed from the great organ. 

Mr. "s name a common word with lovers of music 
th his recitals broadcast over the radio from the studio of 
the Skinner Organ Company. Indicative of his genius in his chosen 
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line, he has been chosen as one of the five best nationally known or- 
ganists, management of Fay Leon Faurote of New York. 

Seibert did not appear for the first time this season in Reading last 
night, as he was at the console of the organ in the Rajah Theater 
this summer. An enthusiastic audience was always present to listen 
to his program, but a larger number than ever sought seats at the 
Trinity Church last night. In all probability he will return here again 
this winter or next spring at the same church. 
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Herma Menth Re-engaged in Wilmington 
Herma Menth played in Wilmington, Del., last April, and 


created such an excellent impression that Pi 
, in addition to wi 


ments 


resulted on October 29 and ich there 
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HERMA MENTH 


will be another appearance there in the spring. Excerpts 
follow from a few of the press notices which she received 
after her latest Wilmington concerts: 

Call it spirit, verve, interpretation, technic, “pep”—whatever strikes 
the fancy—but the playing of Herma Menth, Viennese pianist, formed 
such a combination of all the qualities as to subtly combine and 
transcend any one such expression of her skill, ... Miss Menth 
shines foremost as a mistress of piano dynamics. Next she has an 
appreciation of the dramatic—of a sense of emphasis. Rhythm is 
there, of course, but is lost sight of in the magical deftness of her 
art. Possibly, her high point is attained in her own “personality.” 
—Wilmington Evening Journal, October 30. 


Herma Menth fairly outdid herself in brilliancy at her second 
recital, . . . Her program was entirely different from that of Monda 
night, and ain she literally captivated the large audience whic’ 
heard her. er vivacity was only surpassed by her astonishing mastery 
of the piano.—-Wilmington Evening Journal, October 31. 

Friday, November 16, Miss Menth was booked for a re- 
engagement in Hackettstown, and on November 18 she 
played in Plainfield. Her Coast to Coast tour will start in 


January. 








Milan Lusk Enthuses Gary Audience 


_ On November 5, Milan Lusk, the popular young violin- 
ist, appeared before the Gary Woman’s Club in a very 
successful musicale. The audience gave proof of its 
appreciation of the violinist’s artistry by its cordial re- 
ception. The Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune wrote in part: 
One of_the most impressive and beautiful musicales ever present- 
ed to a Gary audience was that which was given yesterday in the 
Presbyterian Church under the auspices of the Woman’s Club. Milan 
Lusk needs no introduction to many of us for we have heard him 
in concert and by radio. His ge | troup was the Romance 
(d’Ambrosio), the Elman arrangement o the Serenade by Schubert, 
and Kreisler’s Liebesfreud, and while the audience greeted the first 
two with much sopiauee, they seemed to adore his interpretation of 
the Liebesfreud: r. Lusk responded most generously to encores. 
_ It is interesting to note that practically the entire seat- 
ing capacity of the Cohan’s Grand Opera House in 
Chicago has been sold out for the Sunday afternoon 
(December 9) recital of Milan Lusk and Emma Star- 
man, contralto. 





Boston Swedish Paper Pays Peterson Tribute 


After her opening concert of the season in Boston at 
Symphony Hall as soloist with the Swedish Triangle Chorus, 
May Peterson received many tributes from the press, some 
of which were reproduced in the Svea Onsdagen, the largely 
circulated Swedish newspaper of that city: 

Miss Peterson sang three well chosen groups of songs, which were 
received with great applause. She has a lyric soprano voice of great 
natural beauty. Her singing is musical and pleasing. Her courtesy 
in telling the audience what the songs in foreign languages were about 
set an example that might be widely imitated.—Boston Globe 





_ Miss Peterson is too well known to Boston to voguire more than pass- 
ing comment that she was charming, as usual, and sang the florid part 
of her program well.—Boston American. 





And the other papers were just as enthusiastic over the 
popular concert soprano, : 





Werrenrath “Foremost American Baritone” 


The Charlottesville, Va., Progress pays the following trib- 
ute editorially to Reinald Werrenrath after he had given 
his second concert in that city within a short time: 


Reinald Werrenrath is, without question, the foremost American 
baritone of today, one of the most interesting personalities among the 
artists now before the public and one of the most popular singers 
this country has ever possessed. Success seems to have sought him 
quite as much as he sought success, and never since the inning 
has there been in his career even the possibility of failure. ne has 
not to seek far for the secret of Werrenrath’s immediate success and 
swift growth in the favor of lovers of fine singi He p in 
an wngousl measure those qualities which a critical public demands in 
an artist. 





Earle Laros Wins Success as Conductor 


Easton’s reorganized orchestra, under the direction of 
Earle Laros, on the evening of November 20, gave the first 
of four concerts. There are sixty members in the orchestra. 
It is essentially a community organization and it is hope 


(Continued on page 49) : 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF MME. MATZENAUER’S 
COAST TOUR 


SAN FRANCISCO: “The opulence, dramatic color and gran- 
deur of her voice has hardly a counterpart among present-day 
singers.” —Bulletin. 


LOS ANGELES: “She was unquestionably the high point of 
the concert—all things faded to pitiful dimensions before her 
presence and her voice.”—Times. 


PORTLAND. “It may be truly said that she has a glorious 
voice of which every tone is perfect.”—News. 


SEATTLE: “The ‘queen of contraltos’ was magnificent.”— 
Times. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





NOVEMBER 26 


Walter Greene 


Walter Greene, a baritone who has been heard here in 
light opera and several seasons ago in recital, gave a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday afternoon, November 26. 
He had an unconventional program, beginning with an aria 
from Handel's Julius Caesar, which was a test for flexibility 


of voice and breath control. A German group contained 
songs by Schumann, Dvorak, Sinding, Brahms and Van 
Eyken. The latter's Schmied Schmerz was given with 


excellent dramatic feeling. In the French group, a Weker- 
lin song, Ghazal Chant d'Amour, and Serrano’s La Cancion 
del Olvido, a colorful song in Spanish style, particularly 
pleased the audience. The last two groups were in English, 
and mostly by American composers. The Medlar Tree by 
Marian Coryell and We Harrowed and We Hunted, a clever 
arrangement by Frank Braun, Mr. Greene's accompanist, 


were manuscript numbers. David Guion’s O My Lawd, 
What Will I Do? was marked “first time,” and the audi- 
ence insisted on a repetition, Elinor Remick Warren's The 


Heart of a Rose and numbers by Granviile Bantock, Mary 
Helen Brown and Joseph Clokey were also on the list. 

Mr. Greene has a baritone voice of rich fullness and 
volume and he sings with genuine sincerity of feeling. His 
interpretations show careful thought and understanding, 
and his phrasing is admirable. Mr, Greene’s hearers were 
intensely interested and he responded to the warm applause 
with a number of encores. 

The Evening World commented thus on Mr. Greene's 
recital: “He has a fine, agreeable, resonant voice, and sings 
with intelligent skill, with fervor, with feeling and finish.” 


Beethoven Association 


Acolian Hall was filled to capacity by an audience of 
musicians and music lovers on November 26, the occasion 
being the second concert this season by the Beethoven 
Association, The program was made up of classical cham- 
ber music numbers, as well as two groups of songs, one by 
trahms, containing In Waldes Einsamkeit, Geheimnis, and 
Vergebliches Standchen, as well as three songs by Wolff, 
Die Bekehrte, Su-Su, and Elfenlied. These groups of songs 
were charmingly rendered by Claire Dux with Richard 
Hageman at the piano. 

The concert opened with Mozart's sonata in E minor for 
piano and violin, played by Katharine Goodson and Bronis- 
law Huberman with delightful Mozartian simplicity, Brahms’ 
sonata for piano and cello was unusually well presented by 
Messrs. Felix Salmond and Ernest Hutcheson. At the close 
Schubert's trio in B flat, op. 99 for piano, violin and cello, 
was given a well balanced reading by Katharine Goodson, 
Felix Salmond and Bronislaw Huberman. 

All the participants gave of their best which resulted in 
an evening of pleasure long to be remembered. 


NOVEMBER 27 


Berta Grewiord 


Berta Crawford, coloratura-soprano, a Canadian by birth, 
who has sung leading roles in European opera houses, par- 
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ticularly in Russia, made her New York recital debut at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, winning an instanta- 
neous success. , 

Miss Crawford is the fortunate possessor of a sweet, 

ure, rich and powerful voice, which at all times is under 

r control, Her intonation is flawless and her interpreta- 
tions highly artistic, and, adding to this a charming person- 
ality, it is no wonder that the newcomer received an ova- 
tion. She sang with an ease rarely heard and demonstrated 
from the very beginning of her program until the last num- 
ber that she is an artist of high rank. 

Her opening group contained Pur dicesti, a bocca bella, 
Lotti, and Pastoral, Veracini. This was followed by an 
aria from I Puritani, Bellini, for which Edward V. Meyer 
played flute obligato. Next came a French group: Quand 
Je dors, Liszt; Petites Roses, Cesék; Le Nélumbo, Moret; 
Chanson Légére, D’Erlanger; Air du Rossignol, Saint- 
Saéns, and Le Papillon, Fourdrain, of which Cesék’s Petites 
Roses was the number most admired. She also sang an 
English group comprising The Crying of Water, Campbell- 
Tipton; Sigh No More, Ladies, George Tompkins; In a 
Myrtle Shade, Griffes (which latter song she rendered with 
delightful tonal conor), as well as two songs by Richard 
Hageman. Her closing number was the Shadow Song 
from Dinorah, Meyerbeer (with flute obligato), which she 
sang with unusual brilliance. 

Mr. Hageman's artistic and sympathetic piano accom- 
paniments and Mr. Meyer's flute obligatos were both deserv- 
ing of especial mention. 


Harriet Ware 


Harriet Ware, one of the best known of American com- 
poser-pianists, was heard in a program of her own compo- 
sitions at Aeolian Hall Tuesday afternoon, In the inter- 
pretation of her songs she had the assistance ot Lucy Gates, 
soprano, and Maurice Tyler, tenor, 

An entire program of one composer’s, works often becomes 
monotonous, but in this vanicder instance the interest of 
the audience was held throughout, much enthusiasm being 
manifested after each group. Miss Ware prefaced some of 
the groups with a brief explanation. Some of the poems 
were written by Edwin Markham, Mrs. Edward Harding, 
Joyce Kilmer, Toaagh I. C, Clarke and Miss Ware herself. 
French Lilacs, a manuscript number, had its first hearing, 
being sung by Miss Gates, to whom it is dedicated. This 
is in Miss Ware's charmingly individual style, of more 
modern character than her others. Also of particular in- 
terest were By the Fountain, and Iris. Miss Gates is an 
interpreter of rare ability and her rendition of By the 
Fountain was so exquisite that a repetition was demanded ; 
her high soft tones particularly are delightful. One of the 
most beautiful numbers on the program was Stars, a fine 
setting of Joyce Kilmer’s words. Maurice Tyler, who has 
a tenor voice of pleasing quality, sang with much feeling, 
and was especially successful in The Cross, a dramatic 
song. He and Miss Gates were heard together in a duet 
from A Day in Arcady. 

Miss Ware, besides playing the accompaniments with 
charm and sympathy, played an interesting suite for piano 
which is still in manuscript. The Valley, White Birch 
Trees and Cathedral Pines, the three numbers of the suite, 
pe hp in loyely manner three various moods, Miss 

‘are’s compositiotis have a genuine appeal and are univer- 
sally popular, as they "deserve to be. This concert was 
broadcast by radio, atid listeners, besides hearing a pleasing 
program well rendered, must have caught the enthusiastic 
response of the audience at Aeolian Hall. 


Gitla Erstinn 


A happy occasion for all concerned was that of Gitta 
Erstinn’s song recital at Town Hall, November 27, for the 
fair singer, the audience, the accompanist, and Miss Erstinn’s 
teacher, all beamed happiness. Small wonder, for this 
young singer has both voice of quality and winning appear- 
ance, sing with spontaneous emission of a very expressive 
voice, and does it all in entirely professional fashion. 

Of her first group in Italian containing novelties, Bep- 
pino Rubacori (Pieraccini) with its suggestive music-box 
accompaniment, and the high notes, all this brought her 
recalls. She sang five songs in German—by Reimann, 
Schumann, Franz, and Brahms—as if it was her mother 
tongue; the dialogue between mother and daughter in Spin- 
nerliedchen was full of archness. She reached a fine climax 
in Blinde Kuh, with lovely high G, and there was fine ani- 
mation and joyousness in Botschaft. All these songs were 
sung with the authority derived only from one who knows, 
and at the close the piano was covered with floral offerings, 
with some of the baskets standing on the stage. She added 
a little French song by Deems Taylor, Pathos, as eficore, 
and this too received appreciative applause. Two Russian 
folk songs by Kurt Schindler were so much enjoyed that 
The Impish Little Girl had to be repeated, and there was a 
brilliant high B in Sylvan Roundelay. Three Shakespeare 
songs by Castenuovo-Tedesco were well worth their 
first performance in New York, being highly original both 
harmonically and melodically; there were some startling 
episodes in all three; It Was a Lover and His Lass was 
the most natural. Three little nature songs (Spross) 
pleased very greatly, the soprano repeating White Syringas. 

The evening closed with Viens Aurore, and several times 
during the program Mr. Schindler received well deserved 
personal applause, for he plays with sincerity and complete 
sympathy with the singer. 


Frieda Hempel 


Frieda Hempel’s Fall recital is one of the annual features 
ef the opening of every New York season, and this was 
no less the case this year, when she appeared at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening. Miss Hempel never looked more 
charming in her life, clad in a stunning concert gown, which 
set off her blond beauty to best advantage; nor has she 
ever sung more charmingly. Her voice was in excellent 
condition and in the coloratura numbers she dashed through 
the florid passages with that same élan that has always been 
characteristic of her. 

She began with a rare Mozart fragment, Schon Lacht der 
Holde Fruling, something that was composed for the cele- 
brated Mme. Hofer, Though it can hardly be reckoned with 
this composer’s best work, it was beautifully sung by Miss 
Hempel, who followed with a group of two Mendelssohn and 
two a songs. The latter's Am Ufer des Flusses, des 
Manzanares, which ended the group, was given with par- 
ticular effectiveness. Next came her accompanist, Coenraad 
Bos, who played a Mozart sonata, and then Mme. Hempel 
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sang the Shadow Song from Dinorah, with flute obligato 
by Be P. Fritze. 

Said W. J. Henderson, in The Herald: “Who made the 
cadenza which Mme. Hempel used to conclude the number 
is a matter of no moment, but in it the soprano delivered 
a chromatic scale, twice ascending and descending the 
octave in one breath with almost flawless accuracy and 
smoothness and with irresistible élan. It was a burst of 
old fashioned florid song such as one very rarely hears in 
these days. And the artist sang the entire number bril- 
liantly.” All that he says of Miss Hempel’s singing is true, 
and it happens that the writer knows who composed the 
ingenious cadenza to which he refers. It was Estelle Lieb- 
ling; and it was another ingenious bit composed by Miss 
Liebling, which ended Miss Hempel’s program. Straussiana 
is the name given it and it consists of a melange of melodies 
from the favorite Strauss waltzes, the themes selected 
being especially adapted for a coloratura voice. 

The Blue Danube, Voce de Primavera; Kiinsterleben, 
Fledermaus, and Geschichten aus dem Weiner Wald, were 
among the Strauss compositions that were called on for 
contributions and the whole was welded together with 
musicianly hand, particularly good being one or two passages 
in which the voice sang the theme of one waltz as a con- 
trapuntal obligato to another one, which served as the 
accompaniment, Miss Hempel sang this, too, with great 
dash, fire and brilliance and it scored an instantaneous suc- 
cess. Between the Dinorah and the Straussiana she had 
sung two American songs from the 19th century, which 
proved there was good taste and pretty fancy among com- 
posers here even in those days; atid three simple and clever 
songs by Leo Blech, whose wit and fancy pleased the audi- 
ence greatly. 

There were all the usual accompaniments to a Hempel 
recital, flowers galore and an audience insisting upon its 
extra numbers (one of them nothing less than Dixie, by 
the way), which lengthened the program so that it was 
not out until nearly 10:30. Mr. Bos played sympathetic 
accompaniments throughout the evening, besides contributing 
solos in finished style, 

Frieda Hempel is a real institution in New York now. 
It needs merely the announcement of a recital by her to 
fill Carnegie all with an audience that is as unfailingly 
enthusiastic as this one was and as faithful in its emulation 
of Oliver Twist. 
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Abraham Sopkin 


Abraham Sopkin, a talented young American violinist 
who was heard here two seasons ago and who has won 
success abroad since then, returned to Aeolian Hall for a 
recital on Wednesday evening. In the first place, his pro- 
gram was well made and interesting, and secondly, he showed 
real artistry in the interpretation of the various numbers. 

Beginning with the César Franck sonata in A major, he 
gave it a noble reading, and imbued it with much color. Mr. 
Sopkin has an earnestness and ease of manner that are 
pleasing and he displayed genuine musicianship and_ sin- 
cerity, His technic is excellent, his tone is firm, full, and 
of ponies — and he plays with dexterity and vigor. 
A Bach air and Kreisler arrangements of a Bach gavotte 
and Praeludium formed the second group, all of which were 
delightfully given. The Bruch concerto in G minor had a 
sympathetic performance. A good sense of balance, admir- 
able phrasing and fine musical sensibility were shown here. 
The Vieuxtemps introduction and rondo concluded a pro- 
gram satisfactory in many respects. The audience mani- 
fested enthusiastic approval of this young artist’s capabilities. 
Walter Golde provided accompaniments of distinction. 

‘The Herald said that “he played simply, sincerely and 
with evident feeling,” and the World stated: “He displayed 
a good tone and considerably dextrous fingers.” 


New York Philharmonic: Mitja Nikisch 
Soloist 


A large and delighted Carnegie Hall audience listened 
to Mitja Nikisch’s brilliant and invigorating rendering of 
the Tschaikowsky B flat minor piano concerto. It was a 
reading full of fire and dash, and yet it preserved faithfully 
all the formal outlines of the work which is not nearly as 
improvisational in workmanship as it is in effect. The 
Nikisch performance embraced every phase of piano me- 
chanics and was displayed to extraordinary advantage in 
this kind of music. The opening and last movements had 
all the thunderous impetuosity necessary to show them at 
their best and the middle movement was a marvel of light- 
ness and delicacy. Tremendous applause rewarded Nikisch 
for his rendering and he had to bow a great number of 
times, but did not grant an encore. 

Under van Hoogstraten’s discriminative directorship the 
concert opened with a Sinfonia Concertante, by Mozart, for 
oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, accompanied by orchestra. 
This work is in Mozart’s best vein and is filled with fine 
ideas and consummate construction. The orchestra was in 
splendid fettle and covered itself with glory in a most 
correct and atmospheric performance. 

The closing numbers were Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun, and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, in which van Hoog- 
Straten secured fine tone and scintillating execution from 
his players, 





NOVEMBER 29 
Boston Symphony: Sigrid Onegin Soloist 


A_ truly luminous star was the soloist of this concert 
at Carnegie Hall in the person of Mme. Sigrid Onegin, who 
gave great joy with her delivery of an aria from Rienzi 
and two orchestrated songs by Schubert, Die Allmacht and 
Erlkénig. This finished artist, who possesses a rich and 
voluminous voice and remarkable interpretative ability, was 
in her best form and she displayed her talents to their 
fullest advantage. The Rienzi aria as she proclaimed it 
had breadth, intensity and musical meaning. The Schubert 
songs were replete with intelligent musicianship and a 
degree of emotional projection that registered strikingly. The 
auditors gave Mme. Onegin a great reception and she was 
recalled to the front of the platform many times at the 
conclusion of her numbers. ; 

The E minor symphony by Sibelius, a not too joyous 
composition, opened the evening and was conducted by 
Monteux with evident devotion and much success. His 
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orchestra answered his every call and the result was a pro- 


clamation that left little to be desired either in artistic 
insight or technical execution. 

A composition which is not heard very often was Brahms’ 
variations on a theme by Haydn, one of the most inspired 
of Brahms’ scores. The orchestra displayed its best points 
in this reading, which was a truly felicitous one. Monteux 
is to congratulated for having given New York another 

nce to hear such a lovely piece of music so well pre- 
sented, The very elaborate dance from Strauss’ Salome 
ended the program with the proper degree of brilliancy. 


Paul Shirley 


At the Plaza on Thanksgiving Day, the Washington 
Heights. Musical Club introduced Paul Shirley of Boston 
in a viola d’amore recital assisted at the piano by Reginald 
Boardman. At the beginning of the recital Mr. Shirley 
made an address in which he stated that he had discovered 
Mr. Boardman in a little country church in Mount Desert 
where he was organist, had recognized his talent and had 
taken him to Boston for the completion of his education. 
Mr. Boardman certainly displayed a great talent in his 
playing on this occasion. 

Mr. Shirley, who appears to be German and got his early 
training with Rudolf Reimer and Herman Ritter, after- 
wards playing solo viola with the Darmstadt and Weimar 
orchestras, played a concerto of his own composition and a 
number of classic works, displaying a fine technic, good 
tone and understanding both of the instrument and of the 
proper treatment of the music for it. 

he program was greatly enjoyed by an audience that 
filled every seat in the spacious auditorium. 
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Bronislaw Huberman 


After a very successful first recital at Carnegie Hall on 
October 26, Bronislaw Huberman made his second appear- 
ance last Friday evening. Again his audience received him 
with great enthusiasm. His program consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, the Mendelssohn concerto in E, 
Bach's prelude, gavotte and menuet from sonata No. 6, and 
for the fourth group he played Kol Nidrei, Bruch; La 
Capricieuse, Elgar; Nocturne, Chopin-Sarasate, and Hun- 
garian Dance, Brahms-Joachim. 

The real treat of the program was Beethoven's Kreutzer 
Sonata in which Siegfried Schultze gave valuable assistance 
at the piano. Mr. Huberman played the four movements in 
a most delightful manner, even in the very intricate of 
technical passages. He does not pale in these difficult 
passages, as he has ample technical power always to over- 
come them. In _ the Mendelssohn concerto he displayed 


splendid accuracy of registration, sentiment and vigor. His 
—= 
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audience applauded him tumultuously, especially in the Bach 
numbers which he played without accompaniment, and in 
which he registered fine rhythm and a lustrous tone. His 
shorter numbers were played with splendid musical insight. 
The ovation that was given to him at the close was well 
deserved. 

Siegfried Schultze again was his able accompanist. 

The reviewer of the New York American commented in 
part: “Bronislaw Huberman, whose violin artistry has been 
deservedly acclaimed, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall last 
night, his fourth appearance in less than a week. He played 
Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata with fine sweep and color, 
investing each movement with rare emotional feeling and 
dramatic significance.” The New York Tribune: “Mr. 
Huberman’s performance was marked by technical brilli- 
ance, with fireworks tossed off at high speed and difficult 
passages taken with the same sweep and dash as the rest. 
His tone seemed more consistently clear and smooth than 
five weeks ago, with a singing quality well adapted for an 
expressive performance of the slow movements of the 
sonata the concerto .. . . He reaped prolonged and 
enthusiastic applause.” 


Ruth and Paul Draper 


On Friday afternoon, at Town Hall, Ruth Draper and 
her brother Paul gave a joint recital. Despite the wretched 
weather the Selwyn Theater was two-thirds full. Miss 
Draper has been giving her recitals every Sunday night 
for some weeks at this theater and it is said that the 
demand for seats has been extraordinary, even the agencies 
having unusual requests for tickets. 

Since Miss Draper first appeared here in recitals three 
seasons ago she has been very popular. Her character 
sketches are originals created by herself, and works of 
dramatic art. Her versatility and her charm have been dis- 
cussed at length by the entire press and she now occupies a 
prominent position among dramatic artists and, in fact, a 
unique place all her own. It is not necessary for Miss 
Draper to have an assisting artist; this has been proven 
from her extraordinary success. The matinee on Friday 
of course had its added interest when brother and sister 
appeared on the same program. 

Miss Draper’s selections were all familiar. However, 
among the most popular which she gives, are a German 
Governess, At An Art Exhibition and A Debutante (con- 
stituting her first group). Her second group comprised: 
A Class in Greek Poise, and On a Porch in a Maine 
Coast Town. She closed the program with In A Railway 
Station on the Western Plains. She gave only one encore 
and that was after the second group, The Jewish Taylor. 

Paul Draper contributed first a group of Old English 
songs. His second group was made up of four Somerset 
folk songs. After these the artist was forced to encore. 
Mr. Draper is exceedingly artistic in his interpretations and 
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sings in excellent style. The afternoon was altogether a 
most successful one. 
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New York Philharmonic 

A festive Saturday evening audience filled Carnegie Hall 
to hear Willem von Hoogstraten and his Philharmonic 
symphonists perform Weber's Freischiitz overture, La 
Grande Paque Russe, by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Dukas’ The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice and Wagner's Tristan excerpts, 
Siegfried Idyll and Meistersinger prelude. The leader and 
the orchestra gave complete enjoyment with their well 
planned and finely executed renderings and prolonged and 
plentiful applause punctuated the evening's proceedings. 


Frederic Freemantel 


On Saturday afternoon, December 1, Frederic Freemantel, 
tenor from London, was heard in his first recital here, 
offering a unique selection of Beethoven songs which rarely 
appear on concert programs of the present day. Careful 
research was evidenced on the part of the artist in the 
choice collection of numbers offered, and the clarity of his 
presentations, the sympathetic understanding and feeling 
portrayed, were ali conducive of an enjoyable, as well as 
profitable, afternoon for the large number of music stu- 
dents, musicians and music lovers present. 

The program began with a group of seven songs, five of 
which were composed before 1800; Flame Color, May 
Song, Molly’s Farewell, Marmotte, and the Flower Won- 
drous Fair—charming numbers, excellently sung. The re- 
maining two were of more somber nature, composed in or 
around 1803, including Death, and the Song of Penitence. 

As his second presentation, Mr. Freemantel offered an 
aria from Beethoven's only oratorio, the Mount of Olives, 
with its long piano introduction played by Richard Hageman 
who accompanied the soloist with his accustomed artistry. 
Mr. Freemantel was at his best in this impressive number, 
allowing as it does full play for both vocal and dramatic 
interpretation. 

I Love Thee, The Parting, Love's Lament, Tears of 
Love, and Longing, are short, tender expressions, indicative 
of feeling and emotional depth. The five concluding num- 
bers—Affection’s Bliss, The Tear, The Secret, Resignation, 
and the Kiss, composed between the years of 1811 and 1822, 
were moving in their gentle sentiment. 

The entire program was given in English, with.Mr, Free- 
mantel’s clear diction and pleasing personality forming no 
small part of his audience’s enjoyment and appreciation, 


Roland Hayes 


Town Hall was filled to capacity on Saturday evening of 
hear Roland Hayes, the American negro, give his first 
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ECAUSE she came to America backgrounded by 

extremely distinctive successes in Paris and 

Rome, and, because she immediately inspired in 

New York the same respect for her art Lucilla de Vescovi 

has an undeniable claim to the attention of the music lovers 
all over this country. 


Success as a singer is not the only background of this beau- 
tiful and distinguished woman. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any other artist before the public has stepped forth 
from quite so aristocratic a milieu. She is of the oldest 
and proudest of the Italian “noblesse” with a lineage lost 
in the shroudings of earliest Medaevalism. Like, however, 
other modern and progressive women of title Lucilla de 
Vescovi has had the courage to overthrow the restrictions 
of ancient traditions and take her place in the field of 
artistic endeavor. 


To a rare lyric soprano voice Madame de Vescovi adds a 
brilliant mind and the spirituelle beauty that is found in the 
old Italian Madonnas. And most ingratiating is her per- 
sonality, so gentle, so surcharged is it with sympathy and 
poesy that admiration for her attainments travels hand in 
hand with that warmer feeling which makes every now and 
again an artist seem peculiarly intimate and beloved. 


Lucilla de Vescovi, a dark, slender Italian, whose soprano voice, low and flute 
like, achieved remarkable results, gave her first public recital here at the Town 
Hall last night, before an audience of unusual quality. Modern songs, almost all 
unfamiliar, made up her program. It was the singer’s special merit to give variety 
to these where their modernism itself conduced to monotony. 


EVE. MAIL 

A singer of unique personal appeal is Lucilla de Vescovi who gave a recital in 
Town Hall last night. She looked as if the cool perfection of the lilies which 
made a delicate stage setting were always a part of her mental background. To 
her program of songs, most of which were in the highly developed modern mode, 

me. de Vescovi brought a fine sense of interpretation of feeling for subtle shade 
and rich coloring. Her voice has a pleasing quality, one of those flexible sopranos 
used to convey the thought of the composer rather than to display'any vocal feats 
of technique. And she enunciated with such gleaming clarity that the listener had 
an immediate sense of understanding the text by an occasional glance at the book 
of words. -It was one of those attiiospheric recitals made lucid by finished artistry. 


EVE. WORLD 


General Manager Gatti Casazza left his post of duty at the Metropolitan Opera 
last night to come over to Town Hall and hear Lucilla de Vescovi. A beautiful 
Roman lady, quite as Doris Keen was in “Romance,” this soprano of aristocratic 
ways and charming personality was making her public debut. Mme. de Vescovi 
does artful and artistic things with her voice. Her instinct for the true Italian 
Bel-Canto made her style delightful. Her program, entirely of modern makers 
and symphonists, was interestingly presented. 


SUN 


There was a touch of magic about the Town Hall last night when Lucilla de 
Vescovi gave her first recital. By some strange power she wrought a series of 
pictures during the evening that will not soon be forgotten. So well has she mastered 
the modern idiom that there was no sense of strain or effort in her renderings 
Madame de Vescovi did not herself color her canvas, she merely suggested what 
tints lay half hidden in the music. Thus it was the audience that filled in the 
tragedy of Lualdi’s “Death of Rinaldo,” but most audiences are incompetent and 
the singer alone was responsible for this increased capacity for appreciation, amply 
demonstrated by applause. The actual picture on the stage had its share in con 
tributing to the picturesqueness of the occasion. — The presence of the singer added 
no little beauty to the style of much of her music. Through the evening there ran 
a current of sincerity and breeding. It was an evening of untsual sympathy. 
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New York recital since his concert tour over the continent. 
All the time that the tenor was away this country received 
most flattering and extraordinary criticism of his success 
abroad. So it was with mingled interests that music lovers 
assembled on Saturday evening to hear for themselves. 

Mr. Hayes possesses certain qualities which are astound- 
ing. His is a superb art. He sang selections in five 
languages and his diction was faultless. His interpretation 
ranks with the greatest singers before our public today. 

Mr. Hayes’ voice has had a natural training and every- 
thing he does shows an intelligence and an appreciation 
for his music which is extraordinary. The first group 
included the Arietta, Paradisi and Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas. These were followed by Handel’s Tender Creature, 
which he sang in English, and Bach’s Bis Du die Mir ; 
then followed a Schubert and Schumann group which in- 
cluded Nussbaum, which all great singers have sung, and 
Roland Hayes gave it a tonal purity and beauty of inter- 
pretation which captivated his audience. The next group 
showed his equal command of the French, ; 

His last group consisted of ——_. and it cannot be 
said that in these he excelled is former groups, but it 
must be confessed he gave them with the religious fervor 
and perfect artistry that only one who understands these 
negro songs can convey to an audience. He used Burleigh’s 
Don't You Weep, When I’m Gone, and his own arrange- 
ment, with explanatory remarks to the audience, of the old 
tune, Sit Down. Perhaps the most beautiful, musically, of 
the group was Lawrence Brown's Everytime I Fee the 
His last number, unaccompanied, was one which 


Spirit 4 
. Never Said a 


is familiar to New York audiences, He 
Mumblin’ Word. 

M The demand for encores brought forth a new number 
by Robinson, Water Boy, a characteristic melody sung by 
negro convicts at work. Among his other encores was 
Massenet’s Dream, from Manon. There was also an en- 
core from the Japanese composer, Matsuyama. 

This proved to be one of the most delightful concerts 
which the writer has attended during the season, and from 
the enthusiasm and the real enjoyment which the artist 
gives it would seem that Roland Hayes could appear many 
times in New York City to packed houses. Lawrence 
Brown assisted at the piano and played most acceptably. 


Robert Imandt 


Robert Imandt, assisted by Raymond Bauman, gave a 
violin recital before a very large audience at Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of December 1 and proved to be one of the 
most interesting who has appeared in that much recitaled 
auditorium for many a long day. : 

Mr. Imandt is a slight appearing young man with a large 
and expressive shock of hair, a graceful way of moving and 
laying, and a poetic temperament. From Eccles (1670- 
742) to the futuristic Szymanowski he gave each work its 
proper touch and flavor, and was at his best—at least so 
it seemed to this writer—in the lovely Franck sonata—but 
that was perhaps because this writer happened to like that 
piece better than any other on the — 4 

On the program was also Bach, Debussy, Chausson (with 
organ), hitfield, Bourgault-Ducoudray—and Brahms, 
But the Szymanowski things were really the most interest- 
ing, owing to their newness and their extraordinary idiom, 
which is like unto nothing in heaven or earth so far as we 
know. Yet it does suggest possibilities, These shimmering 
groups of overtones blend in a way that carries with it the 
impression that if only the composer would leave out a few 
of the dissonant notes—but why argue with these modern- 
ists? At all events, Imandt’s amazing rendition of the 
works’ dreadful difficulties called forth such hearty and 
continued applause that he was really forced to repeat the 
second of the two. They are entitled Narcisse and Fon- 
taine d’Arethuse, and it was the latter that was repeated. The 
other might also have been repeated. Say what you will of 
“this modernism” (or “this Freedom”) people get a good 
deal out of it when it is played by artists whose masterly 
technical and musical faculties make possible its proper 
rendition, and whose feeling is naturally and thoroughly 
sympathetic to it, so that they do not play it as a painful 
duty, and turn for pleasure to the classics, but evidently 
enjoy it thoroughly and feel that they are displaying a prized 
possession. 

Imandt is a real violinist and a no less real musician. 
He has a lot of magnetism and charm. He plays not “at” 
the audience but “for” the audience, which is not at all the 
same thing, and the entire proceedings have the character 
of a sympathetic, friendly meeting between artist and public 
(we had almost said “communing”). Evidently this in- 
dicates a playing marred by no errors or affectations. And 
that is just what Mr, Imandt gave us. The accompaniments 
by Mr. Bauman were a real aid—and more than that cannot 
be said in praise of any accompaniment. 


DECEMBER 2 


Francesca Marni 


Francesca Marni, soprano, who created an excellent im- 
poenen here last year, again appeared in recital at Aeolian 
{all on Sunday evening, delighting an audience of good 
£ize, 

Mme. Marni, whose singing and interpretations are highly 
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commendable, rendered a program of four groups, com- 
prising Il mio lien, Paisiello; two Schubert songs, Pas- 
torella and Einsamkeit; Auftraege, Schumann; Nanny, 
Paladilhe; the same composer’s La fille aux cheveux de 
lin; Au pays ou se fait la guerre, Duparck; Thou Art Like 
a Lovely whine Rachmaninoff ; The Little Light, Gurileff ; 
The Little Hut, Klimoffsky (the last three sung in Rus- 
sian); Waldensamkeit, Reger; Mausfallen Spruechlein, 
Wolf; Der Gast, Kaun; Maedchen Kam, Stenhammer; O 
Liebliche Wangen, Brahms; By the Shore, Leo Braun; A 
Widow Bird Sat Mourning, Bryceson Treharne; The Two 
Magicians, Pearl Curran; The Dream, Edward Horseman ; 
as well as Wind and Lyre, by Ira Jacobs. 

She had excellent support in Ellmer Zoller, who played 
sympathetic piano accompaniments. Floral tributes in large 
numbers were given the recitalist after the third group. 


The English Trio 


The English Trio, until quite recently known as The 
Modern Trio, of London, comprising Melzak (violin), Man- 
nucci (cello) and Krish (piano), gave its first tee recital 
in America on the afternoon of December 2 at Aeolian Hall, 
having been heard previously here only at a private recital 
at the Knabe-Ampico Studios. The trio played Dvorak, 
Ropartz and Bridge, and can certainly not be accused of be- 
ing reactionary either in their selection of a program or 
their manner of interpretation. 

Each of these three players is obviously a master on his 
own instrument as well ab a musician who understands in- 
timate matters of balance, dynamics, phrasing and the like— 
all prime essentials in any musical interpretations, but 
especially in chamber music in all its forms. They also 
possess youth, enthusiasm and verve, so that their renditions 
are inspiring, and wake the languid public up to real en- 
thusiasm. They manage to reach the thrill-nerve, wherever 
that nerve happens to be located, which means that their 
playing is not dryly intellectual but full of red-blooded life. 
All of which guaranteed a treat to those who had the good 
fortune to be at this Sunday afternoon recital, and may be 
assumed to guarantee success to the trio during their Ameri- 
can visit. 


International Composers’ Guild, Incorporated 


A pleasant time was enjoyed by all at the Vanderbilt 
Theater on Sunday evening, December 2, when the first 
concert of the third season of the International Composers’ 
Guild, Inc., took place. 

The principal thing that furnished the pleasant time which 
was enjoyed by all, was when Igor Stravinsky’s burlesque, 
called Renard, had its first performance in this country. 
It is really a mistake for the International Coeapenere’ Guild, 
Inc., or any other corporation to put Stravinsky on a pro- 
gram of modern music—he shows everybody else up so 
badly. The man is a master of humor in music and his 
knowledge of how to produce complicated effects by the 
simplest means is uncanny. 

Renard is the familiar story of the fox and the goose, 
only in this case the goose is a rooster. Rooster, as usual, 
falls victim to the wiles of Fox but his life is saved by his 
friends, Cat and Goat. Diaghileff’s ballet did it in Paris 
last year. It is written for two tenors and two basses, 
accompanied by an orchestra of about twenty pieces, mostly 
woodwind. The singers sit in the orchestra, while the mimes 
perform the story on the stage. 

Sunday night there was no stage action, but nevertheless 
the work was remarkably amusing and made an immediate 
impression. It occupies only fourteen minutes and, though 
it came at the end of the program, the audience remained 
en masse and insisted upon a repetition. It will surely never 
have a better performance, for it was given under the baton 
of Leopold Stokowski, with the orchestra made up of his 
first desk men and with four singers (Jose Delaquerriere, 
Harold Hansen, John Barclay, Hubert Linscott) who were 
letter | rang in their parts, hard as they are, and who 
entered into the spirit of the thing as heartily as could be. 

The rest of the program—at least what this writer heard— 
was just as funny, though it wasn’t intended to be. It began 
with three songs of Maurice Delage, pupil of Ravel, sung by 
Eva Leoni, with Carlos Salzedo at the piano. These were 
not heard. Then Claudio Arrau did an astonishing feat of 
memory. He played fifteen pieces for piano in a row, five 
by Arthur Lourie, two by Paul Hindemith and eight by 
Bela Bartok. Unfortunately this listener walked right into 
the middle of these fifteen and, as somebody had forgotten 
to hang the number cards upon the stage, there was no way 
of telling which was who. The eight by Bartok were called 
Improvisations on Popular Hungarian Songs—and now we 
know what's the trouble with Hungary! Mr. Arrau’s feat 
was a remarkable one and he richly deserved applause. 

Then Miss Leoni came out again and one of Arnold 
Schénberg’s compositions was performed. Maeterlinck, who 


wrote the poem, called it Feuillage du Coeur; Schénberg set - 


it to a German translation called Herzgewaechse; and the 
ke bao had a pretty English translation called The Heart's 

oliage. It is a setting of four short verses for an extra- 
ordinary soprano voice. Miss Leoni has that voice—one of 
the most extraordinary ever heard. Schonberg called for 
a range of two octaves or more (it sounded like much more) 
and Miss Leoni never blanched. She took each hurdle with- 
out a falter, cleared the water jump with yards to spare, 
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and finished the steeplechase so little blown that she was 
able to sing it all over again just as well as the first time, 
accompanied in both instances by severe bass gruntings on 
a Mustel organ, tinkles on a celesta and strums on a harp, 
while Carlos Salzedo waved a small baton with perfect 
solemnity. . : 

Without doubt it was beautiful, for President Varese, 
of the International Composers’ Guild, Inc., told somebody 
so in our hearing just as soon as it was over. 

As before stated, a pleasant time was enjoyed by all. 


Rachmaninoft 


Sunday afternoon saw a great gathering of piano enthu- 
siasts at Carnegie Hall to do honor to Rachmaninoff, who 
has built up a tremendous following here for his sane, serious, 
and uplifting piano art. His hearers gave such audible 
evidence of their satisfaction with his performances that the 
player had to grant a number of graciously given encores. 

Rachmaninoff played an English Suite by Bach, Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations Serieuses, two Chopin pieces, two by Liszt, 
and three of his own works, two Etudes Tableaux, and his 
transcription of Moussorgsky’s Hopak. 

The musicianship and pianism of this grandly gifted artist 
were at their highest pitch of excellence last Sunday and he 
gave deep joy to discriminative auditors with his stimulative 
and informing presentations, done in flawless technical and 
tonal fashion. Rachmaninoff is one of the most interesting 
pianists on the concert platform today. 


Louis Graveure 


On Sunday afternoon Louis Graveure gave his second 
song recital of the season at the Town Hall before an 
audience that was not long in responding to his beautiful 
singing of a well arranged program for which he had the 
assistance of Arpad Sandor at the piano. Mr. Graveure’s 
art is too well known to need a detailed account at this 
time. It is sufficient to say that the baritone was in the 
pink of vocal condition and aroused the admiration, not to 
mention the enthusiasm, of his listeners frequently during 
the afternoon. Four songs by Schubert were much favored, 
particularly Der Pilgrim and Der Wanderer. These were 
an admirable vehicle for the dramatic side of his singing 
and there was also much tonal richness in his rendition. 
As an interpreter, Mr. Graveure is a master, and there was 
never an instant of monotony in his program. Fine phras- 
ing and flawless diction added to the enjoyment,of, his 
singing. Z 4 

His program included Irish folk songs arranged 
Fisher and songs by Franck, Chausson, Coleri¢ 
and others. A number of encores were demande 


John McCormack 


The hardest thing is to write something new 
of John McCormack’s concerts. He sang again “Sw 
day evening, December 2, at the Century Theater, and 
there were all the familiar features—the usual sold-out 
house and the usual insatiable demand for encores, to which 
Mr. McCormack responded with even more liberality than 
usual, The one news feature is that the huge Century stage 
had been cleaned out from wall to wall for the first time 
at a McCormack concert, so that there were nearly one 
thousand chairs on it, each one filled with an ardent 
McCormack enthusiast. 

Mr. McCormack was in splendid voice and gave of him- 
self unsparingly. His first group had Handel and Scar- 
latti, with a quaint old German Minnelied in between. The 
second began Irish, with a charming To Eire (a poetical 
name for freland) by the Irishman, Arnold Bax; then there 
was Franz Schreker’s Fruehling, in German; Donaudy’s 
Luoghi Sereni, exquisitely sung, in Italian, and good British 
Is She Not Passing Fair by Sir Edward Elgar. Following 
the intermission came the usual Irish folk songs, in ar- 
rangements by Harty, Stanford and Hughes, the latter’s 
If I Had a-Knew making its usual instantaneous hit, 

To close with there was an attractive group in English, 
Graham Peel's serious Home They Brought Her Warrior 
Dead, two delightful lyrics of Frank Bridge which’ McCor- 
mack has made his very own, Go Not Happy Day and 
Oh That It Were So, and for a finale H. O. Osgood’s I 
Held Your Heart, the big climax of which, sung with tre- 
mendous fervor, brought the singer one of the heartiest 
rounds of applause of the evening. And then, of course, 
there were encores, as there had been after every group. 

Mr. McCormack was assisted by Lauri Kennedy, cellist, 
who was accompanied by Dorothy Kennedy. It was Edwin 
Schneider who once more was at the piano for Mr. McCor- 
mack. How strange it would be to see anyone else} there! 
There is the truest artistic rapport between singer and 
accompanist, 







Diaz and Lazzari at Charlotteville, ) 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, and Carolina Lazzari, contralto, gave 
a joint recital in Cabell Hall, Charlotteville, Nui M4 on 
November 20, both artists scoring tremendous — success. 
Mr. Diaz gave a highly successful recital there) lastj,year 
which remained fresh in the minds of the’ public and re- 
sulted in the attendance of the elite of the town and wicinity. 

Mr. Diaz sang with his accustomed artistic finish four 
groups, comprising Martirio d’Amour, Austrian folksong ; 
La Resalada, arranged by Kurt-Schindler; Cielo e Mar, 
from La Gioconda, Ponchielli Tes Yeux, Rabey; ‘Traeume, 
Wagner; Zueignung, Strauss; Homing, Del Rie The 
Star, Rogers, and Morning, by Oley Speaks, and ag@iniwon 
the approval due an artist of his high standing. 

_Mme. Lazzari also sang three groups—Rend 'if )séreno al 
ciglio, Handel; Girometta, Sibella; L’esclave, Lalo; Amour 
viens aider, Saint-Saéns; By a Lovely Forest \Pathway, 
Griffes; The Cunning Little Thing, Hageman; sk in 
June, Foster; The Eagle, Grant-Schaefer; Psyche’ Butter- 
fly, Davies; Night in Amalfi, Davies, and Song of the Open, 
La Forge. She captivated the audience by her fascinating 
renditions. 

As the closing number the duet, Home to Our Mountains, 
from Il Trovatore, was rendered by Mme. Lazzari and Mr. 
Diaz, in which their voices blended admirably. Blanche 
Barbot was at the piano, 


Edwin Swain for South 


Edwin Swain, baritone, will give a recital at Raleigh, 
N. C., December 10, on his way to the South where he is 
engaged to sing several oratorio performances. Mr. Swain 
is under the exclusive management of Annie Friedberg. 
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Eastman Opera School Teacher on 
Concentration 


Rouben Mamoulian, producer and vice-director in the 
Eastman School of Music’s opera department, believes that 
concentration is a power upon which the real success of an 
actor depends. Mr. Mamoulian is young in years, but he 
has been a worker in the studio theater of the Moscow Art 
Theater. For two years he produced at the principal theaters 
in Tiflis and has also produced plays in London with such 
distinction that his work won him an invitation to come to 
Paris this season—an invitation he refused to come to the 
Eastman School. 

In his opera class the other afternoon Mr. Mamoulian 
presented briefly his argument about concentration as a 
prime essential to success in stage portrayals. He explained 
that the power of concentration required of an actor is not 
only voluntary, but must be so completely controlled by will 
that he can. transfer concentrated attention immediately from 
one object, circumstance or action to another. To illustrate 
this power and the possibility of aquiring it, Mr. Mamoulian 
conducted several interesting experiments. Seating himself 
at a table, he recited distinctly, with full dramatic sig- 
nificance, a poem in the Russian language, at the same time 
writing a number of stanzas from Fitzgerald’s Omar 
Khayyam in English. The recitation and writing were done 
rapidly. 

Mr. Mamoulian then seated the twenty members of the 
class in a semi-circle, giving to each member a pencil and 
pad of paper. He started at one end of the semi-circle and 
dictated to one class member a line of a poem in English, 
to another a line of a poem in French, to another a part 
statement of fact, to another part of an algebraic formula, 
to the next a column of figures. He constantly interrupted 
his round by telling parts of a story, which he completed 
after he had given each of the twenty students something to 
write. Then he went rapidly around the circle again and 
again—four times in all—completing without error the mat- 
ter which he had begun dictating in parts on his first round. 

Mr. Mamoulian says that this is merely the result of 
practice in rapid concentration on detail and he outlined 
to his class methods by which progress can be made to just 
such control of attention as he deems necessary to proper 
acting, It is the purpose of the Eastman School's opera de- 
partment to present opera as a form of the drama and 
preparatory training to this end shares fully with musical 
training the time and attention of the teachers of that 
department. These and other principles of Mr. Mamou- 
lian’s theory of acting are being applied by him in the 
dramatic training of the class and in the work on coming 
operatic productions. A marked progress is already ap- 
parent. 


Very Timely! 

One of the outstanding musical features of the American 
Legion’s National Convention, held in San Francisco, Octo- 
ber 15 to 17, was the rendition on 
various occasions by the united vis- 
iting military bands en masse of 
Edouard Hesselberg’s dramatic 
Comrades. Something in the music 
and the words seemed to strike a 
responsive chord with the buddies, 
and the song certainly bids fair to 
live as a classic. The poem, given 
below, is from pe pen of Katherine 
E. Barnwell, makes a splendid 
solo for Memorial, Decoration, Inde- 
pendence, Armistice and Flag Day 
celebrations. Printed band, orches- 
tra and quartet arrangements will 
shortly be ready for distribution. 
Unseen, unheard, we hold on high 
Communion with each other 
For victory we gladly die 
To justify our brother 

We leave the incompleted task 

Of victory, sweet comrade, 

Oh brother! You must quaff the flask 

Of sacrifice as we had, 

You'll taste of famine, pestilence, 

And fear and death, ay, torture! 

But pay the price, oh comrade, whence 
You'll make a grand departure. al 

Then ‘round the glorious throne of God 

A fire of peace we'll kindle 

And take our brother’s hand and ery: 

To Goc 

For Peace 

Eternal ; 
Throughout the Nations 


Mobile Festival to Feature San Carlo Opera 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will be the feature 
attraction at the Mobile Music Festival, to be held in the 
Southern city during the week of February 25. Impresario 
Fortune Gallo announces that he has closed all arrange- 
ments with Louis Seidman, who is directing the Mobile 
Festival, to bring his big opera organization there for two 
performances during Festival Week, and Mr. Gallo will also 
present the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe once in a spe- 
cial performance devoted entirely to the dance and also in 
the incidental dances of the operatic evenings. One of 
the operas definitely decided upon is Carmen, with Alice 
Gentle in the title role. 


Harvard Glee Club at Carnegie Hall 


The Harvard Glee Club will give its annual New York 

concert of the season in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
December 22. In addition to an annual tour including the 
larger music centers of the East and Middle West, the 
Glee Club holds each year a series of concerts in Sym- 
hony Hall, Boston, and has assisted the Boston and Cleve- 
and orchestras at their regular concerts. Following its 
New York concert this year the organization will appear 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Springfield, O., Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, and Albany. Dr. Archibald is con- 
ductor of the club. 


Reception at Hageman Studio-Residence 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman gave a reception and 
tea at their new studio-residence, at 257 West Eighty-sixth 
street, on Sunday, December 2. The host, who for many 
years was conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
and who recently returned from Chicago, where he con- 
ducted the Chicago Civic Opera Company, took great pleas- 
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ure in introducing to his guests Fraser Gange, a Scotch 
baritone, who recently arrived in this country and will give 
a recital later in the season. During the afternoon Mr. 
Gange sang a group of songs and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the musical gathering. Mrs, John Keith and Mrs, 
Jessamine Harrison-Irvine were at the tea table. Among 
those present were Prof. Leopold Auer, Mme. Charles 
Cahier and daughter, Toscha Seidel, Mrs. Seidel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Josef Schwarz, Claire Dux, Andreas de Segurola, 
Mr. and Mrs. Miguel Fleta, Marie Tiffany, Cecil Arden, 
Leonard Liebling, the Misses Escobar, Charles Triller, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederic Freemantel, Sam Franko, Mr. and Mrs. 
co Keith, M. S. Swaab, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Longone, 
vazar Samoiloff, Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner, William 
Simmons, Christine Brooks, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Cody, 
Mr. and Mrs, Felix Salmond, Mr. and Mrs. Fraser Gange, 
George Brown, Oscar Saenger, Berta Crawford, John C. 
Majeski, Emelie Francis Bauer, Mr. Buzzi-Peccia, Mrs. 
Helen Fountain, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh Haensel, Mrs. 
Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, Dr. Frederick Gillette, Mrs. 
Florence Jenkins, Prof. Cornelius Rybner, Dagmar Ryb- 
ner, Frederick Wendt, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Haywood, 
Mme. Jencie Callaway-John, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kempf, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Mainzéer, Mrs. Charles Adler, Berthold 
Neuer, Gretchen Dick, Mme. Clara Novello Davies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gustav Saenger, Beatrice Martin, Dr. G. Salamon, 
Mrs. Mabel Wood Hill, Mrs. William Hirst, Mrs. Mary 
Flint, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Otis, Lester Falk, Mrs. Chaun- 
cey McKeever, Ashbel Welch, and many of Mr. Hageman’s 
artist-pupils. 


Perfield Notes 


On December 6 (today) Effa Ellis Perfield is to give a 
talk on Musical Pedagogy for the Missouri Music Teachers’ 
Association, which meets in Chillicothe, Mo. On Decem- 
ber 10, she will repeat this address in St. Louis, Mo., at the 
Jefferson Hotel. January 28 to February 8, Mrs. Perfield 
will give a Pedagogical Music Course for Teachers at the 
Miami Conservatory of Music. 

Mrs. Perfield’s new course on how to teach piano playing 
to the beginner, child or adult, is just off the press. Mrs. 
Perfield calls it a Creative Piano Playing Course. The 
special feature about it is that pupils play a real piece in 
the first lesson and in one month’s time the average pupil 
will play from four to eight pieces. This is only made 
possible because of the musicianship lesson which alternates 
with the piano playing lesson, she says. 

On November 27, the Pi Tau Kappa Club met with Mrs. 
Perfield and she gave a talk on Musical Pedagogy and 
applied it to a subject selected by the audience, which, by 
a majority vote, was Rhythm and Sight Singing Without 
Do, Re, Mi. 


Charlotte Lund’s Opera Recitals 


Many engagements for Charlotte Lund, soprano and opera- 
logist, as well as inquiries from distant parts, show the 
interest taken in and the success of the Lund-Peavey opera 
recitals. Her regular courses at the Brooklyn Institute, 
in Rumford Hall, New York, (Butterfly, November 20, 
and Martha, November 24), and in Philadelphia, were 
largely patronized, and she has been specially engaged for 
the next opera recital of the National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica by President von Klenner. Several press notices regard- 
ing her singing follow: 

Miss Lund’s charm of manner, no jess than her lovely voice and her 
unusual diction caused the heartiest applause.—Sylvester Rawling, 
N. Y. Evening World, 

In the Jewel Song from Faust she proved a thoroughly skilled and 
well poised singer. No artist has ever offered a more varied program, 
and she sang it with excellent style and variety of effects.—H. T. 
Finck, The N. Y. Post. 

Miss Lund’s voice, remarkable for its flexibility and timbre, pene- 
trated the depths of the large hall like the sound of a sweet bell. 
The reception accorded Miss Lund amounted to an ovation seldom 
surpassed in Atlanta.—Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ernest Schelling’s London Triumph 


On the evening of October 25, at Queen’s Hall, London, 
Ernest Schelling gave the first of three evenings of piano 
concertos, and accompanying are excerpts from a few of 
the laudatory press notices which fell to his lot: 

He is by far the finest pianist lately heard in London.—R. C. in 
the Daily Mail, October 26. 





Mr, Schelling is a pianist with powers far in excess of the majority 
of his fellows.--Morning Post, October 26, 





He has a different imagination and a different style for each work 
he plays; his performance of the three concertos in succession made 
it easy for us to test him on this point,—E. N. in the Sunday Times, 
October 28. 


Nine New York Appearances for Mme. Cahier 


On November 15 Mme. Charles Cahier made her 
fourth New York appearance of the season, at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, in the opening concert of the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society series. Her next New York ap- 
pearance was scheduled for December 3, four more en- 
gagements following after the first of the year, as soloist 
with the Society of the Friends of Music in whose open- 
me concert she was heard earlier in the season. 

me. Cahier is to sing Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde 
for the fourth time with that organization on January 27. 
This will mark her sixty-ninth presentation of the famous 
work for whose American premiere she was specially 
brought here from Europe two years ago. 


Mabel Garrison to Have New Home 


Mabel Garrison is building a house at Baltimore, her 
home town, and the new home is about ready for occupancy. 
Miss Garrison and her husband, George Siemonn, the pianist 
and composer, have superintended the construction of the 
house from its beginning. Miss Garrison has concerts in 
South Bend on December 10, Bloomsburg, Pa., on Decem- 
ber 13, and a Southern tour to follow. 


Schmitz in Seattle 
E. Robert Schmitz was scheduled to give a recital for 
the Musical Art Society of Seattle, December 5. His only 
New York recital will be January 16. 


Murphy Singing with Victor Artists 
Lambert Murphy sings with the Quartet of Victor Artists 


at Les Angeles on December 10, Redlands, Cal., Decem- 
ber 12, and Salt Lake City, December 14. 
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NANNY LARSEN-TODSEN, 
soprano of the Swedish Royal Opera, as Elisabeth in Tann 
hauser. This is the first picture to be published here of this 
singer, who has been engaged by the Metropolitan, beginning 
with the season of 1924-25. She will sing at La Seala, 
Milan, the coming season. (Underwood & Underwood photo) 





Keener and Thomas Delight Fort Smith 


On November 30, Suzanne Keener and John Charles 
Thomas gave a joint recital in Fort Smith, Ark., and the 
result of their efforts may best be gauged by the following 
telegram received by their manager, R. E. Johnston, from 
D. C. Smith, manager of the Fort Smith Concert Club: 
“Keener-Thomas recital treat of season. Keener charmed 
with lovely personality, beauty and beautiful singing. She 
is a darling. Thomas has voice, good looks and charm. 
Took audience by storm. He is magnificent. Both artists 
gave so prodigiously of talent. There still must be beautiful 
tones among rafters.” 











EUGEN D’ALBERT’S MOST FAMOUS OPERA 


“DIE TOTEN AUGEN” 


First American Production in New York ~ 


BY THE WAGNERIAN OPERA CO. THIS 
SEASON 


Vocal Score, Piano Score and Texts at Leading Music 
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ALBERT GOATES INTERVIEWED IN LONDON 





Noted Conductor Tells of His Plans for Rochester—Now Off to Barcelona for a Season of Russian Opera 


“! am looking forward to taking up my appointment at 
Rochester with keen interest and anticipation.” Thus said 
Mr. Coates, the famous conductor, whom I had the privilege 
of interviewing in his charming London home last week. 
“! hear nothing but praise on all sides ef the orchestra (the 
new Rochester Philharmonic) and the whole scheme with 
all its vast possibilities is one that interests me enormously. 

“There are two tremendous centers ‘of musical interést 
in Rochester—the orchestra and the music school—and I am 
most anxious to have complete co-operation between these 
two institutions, as well as between all the musical activities 
of the town, One can do so much if everyone pulls to- 
gether, and I am happy to be able to tell you that my wish 





ALBERT COATES 


for co-operation is echoed most heartily by all those with 
whom I have had dealings in Rochester. They are just as 
enthusiastic about it as I am, so that I look forward to 
splendid work there.” : : : 

The conductors’ class, which is a special feature of the 
scheme, is of exceptional interest to Mr, Coates being (to 
the best of our mutual knowledge) the first of its kind to 
be inaugurated in the U, S. A 

In commenting on this Mr. Coates said that he had so 
often (and in many different parts of the world) been asked 
by young would-be conductors: “Where shall I go to learn 
conducting, and how do I learn conducting?” With the 
exception of the conductors’ class at the Royal College of 
Music, London, and the conducting class held in Leipsic 
years ago by the late Artur Nikisch, of which Mr,, Goates 
was himself a member, there does not seem to be afiy place 
where a young conductor may study his “métier” in the same 
way as instrumentalists and singers study theirs, and» Mr. 
Coates therefore looks upon this inauguration of a contluc- 
tors’ class in Rochester as of the utmost importance. 

With students numbering over 1700, it is needless to say 
that Mr. Coates’ plans for the future development of the 
great scheme are absorbingly interesting, and while very 
little is yet definitely arranged, he told me that he had great 
hopes of arranging. (with Mr. Eastman’s consent) at no 
very distant date, a Rochester Musical Festival, in which 
the orchestra, the Rochester Festival Chorus and the Music 
School, with Rosing’s opera class, would all co-operate 

Russian Opera tn BARCELONA, 

Commenting on those dreadful years in revolutionary 
Russia, although Mr. Coates himself as an artist and also 
as head of the opera, was tolerably well treated, he told me 
that what caused him the greatest distress and an eventual 
breakdown, was the fact that day after day members of his 
orchestra and chorus would quietly drop out and on inquiry 











he would find that they had simply starved to death. “And 
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1 could do nothing,” he added, “for we ourselves seldom 
had enough to eat, though forced to carry on.” 

These thoughts make the noted conductor doubly glad 
to think that, at the forthcoming season of Russian opera at 
Barcelona (for which he is just leaving England) all the 
artists will be ex-members of his old company from the 
Imperial Opera House at Petrograd. ; 

“I have had the most fouching letters of gratitude from 
many of them,” he told me, “and I myself am looking 
forward to renewing old friendships and again working 
with so many of my old colleagues.” ; 

And one can imagine how, at this season of Russian 
opera, in Russian and by Russians, these latter will enjoy 
working under their “Albert Karlovitch” (Albert, the son 
of Charles) and in the really pre-war and pre-revolution 
atmosphere of Barcelona; for in this city, untouched by the 
great European war and its awful aftermath, opera is run 
exactly as it was before 1914, when the standard was very 
high indeed. During the Barcelona season, Mr. Coates told 
me, he proposes doing Boris Godunoff, Prince Igor, Khovan- 
tchina, and others, probably including such classics as 
Tschaikowsky's Pique Dame, etc. It is possible that the 
season may be extended to Madrid, although whether in 
that event the conductor will be able to go with the rest of 
the company depends on the date’ of removal, as he is 
leaving Europe for America on December 29. 

Mr. Coates concluded a delightful hour's talk by playing 
some very fine new gramophone records, which he has just 
made: The Meistersinger, with full orchestra, soloists and 
chorus—so realistic and played with such minute attention 
to detail and shade of orchestral color that I had only to 
shut my eyes to see the whole performance in imagination ; 
Hans Sachs busily hammering at his shoes, the annoyance 
and guile of our old friend Beckmesser, or the stately 
march of the masters of the guilds. 

With the co-operation of Rosing on the operatic side and 
the unique personality and experience of the orchestral 
conductor and director, it is safe to predict that musical 
history will be made in Rochester in the near future which 
will have its distinct effect upon music and musicians of 
the coming American generation. 

Giapys Crook. 


Ruffo’s Phenomenal Tour Begins January 9 


Titta Ruffo, one of the principal baritones of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will begin a tour on January 9, 
1924, which promises to be one of the most extraordinary 
in musical history. His contract calls for fifty appearances 
at $4,000 a performance, so it is claimed. This is one of 
the biggest contracts ever entered into by an artist, and its 
total figures are seldom reached in a single contract. 

The tour will be under the management of Impresario 
Bracale, and begins at the National Theater, in Havana, on 
January 9, then going to Santa Domingo, Porto Rico, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, and will include 
Panama, closing about the end of June. 

The company en tour will be known as Tournee Titta 
Ruffo. The operas in which the eminent baritone will be 
heard are those in which his American and continental 
audiences know him best. His repertory includes Hamlet, 
Rigoletto, Ballo In Maschera, Faust, Barber of Saville, 
Pagliacci, Othello, and Boheme. 

At a very early date the names of the assisting artists 
will be announced. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Thorpe in Recital 


Ethelynn Thorpe, soprano, and Harry Colin Thorpe, bari- 
tone, presented a joint recital program at the Peddie School, 
Heightstown, N. J., on November 10. Mrs, Thorpe was 
especially well received in a group of old-time songs, while 
Mr. Thorpe won praise for his Kipling songs. he pro- 
gram in its entirety follows: Calm as the Night (Bohm), 
The Lass with the Delicate Air (Arne), The Soldier’s Bride 
(Rachmaninoff), Wake Up (Phillips), Mrs. Thorpe; 
Requiem (Foote), Canakin Song (Gaul), Canakin Song 
(Manney), The Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men (Hammond), Mr. 
Thorpe; An Old Fashioned Town (Squire), By an’ By 
(Negro Spiritual), My Laddie (Thayer), Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny (Bland), Mrs. Thorpe; The Gypsy Trail 
(Galloway), Mother 0’ Mine (Tours), Smugglers’ Song 
(Kernochan), Mandalay (Speaks), Mr. Thorpe. 


A Girl Who “Carried On” 


“They call her on the opera bills ‘Alice Gentle.’ Her 
middle name is left to conjecture. We think it must be 
‘Invincible’ or ‘Pluck.’ Her misadventure at the Boston 
Opera House, Monday night, as she was singing in the 
first act of. Carmen would have put a less plucky person 
out of commission for the remainder of the evening at 
least. Not so with Alice. A drop of six feet to the floor 
from a collapsing bridge—a severely bruised hip—these 
were as nothing to this singer. In seven short minutes she 
was ready to resume; she had put down the protests of 
physician, friends, the management; she was again on the 
stage, prepared to go forward just so soon as the audience 
would cease its unreasonable applause. 

“Alice commands our parca admiration. We news- 
paper workers know something of the feeling she must 
have had—the feeling of responsibility to ‘carry on,’ regard- 
less of impediments. The people are waiting; they must 
not be disappointed. What are the personal affairs of one 
member of the cast—even the star member, compared with 
that?) An actor may receive a telegram conveying the 
crushing news of a death in his family. He steps out from 
behind the scenes and goes through his part. The play 
must go on, 

“Alice Gentle forgot her hurts—remembered only her 
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audience—and went on singing. Our hats are off to her!” 
(An Editorial in The Boston Fraveles: November 21, 1923.) 


—__ 


Stoessel to Direct Concerts at N. Y. U. 


The first fruits of the plan of the newly formed de- 
partment of music at New York University to place good 
music within the reach of the students at a nominal charge 
are to be seen in the announcement for a series of concerts 
to begin this week, The concerts will be under the direc- 
tion of Albert Stoessel, conductor of the New York Oratorio 
Society, who is head of the New York University Depart- 
ment of Music. Each of the six concerts in the series will 
be given twice, once in the college Play-house at the Wash- 
ington Square center of the University, and again in the 
auditorium of Gould Memorial Library at University 
Heights. 3 d 

The first concert, an evening of violin and piano music, 
with Mr. Stoessel at the violin and Harrison Potter at 
the piano, was scheduled for the evening of December 4 
at ashington Square, and December 7 at University 
Heights. The other concerts will be: The Reorganized 
New York University Glee Club and String Orchestra, De- 
cember 11, at Washington Square; December 14 at Uni- 
versity Heights. The Lenox String Quartette, January 15, 
Washington Square; January 18, University Heights. New 
York Oratorio Society, February 12, Washington Square; 
February 15, University Heights. Song recital by Aima 
Hopkins Kitchell, March 11, Washington Square; March 13, 
University Heights. Katherine Bacon, pianist; Mr. Stoessel, 
violin, April 15, Washington Square; April 16, University 
Heights. 


Gunster’s Buffalo Recital Wins Critics’ Praise 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, opened the season of the Buf- 
falo Chromatic Club, November 3. Following are excerpts 
from the press: 

It was Mr. Gunster’s initial appearance in Buffalo, but his very 
cordial reception by his audience would indicate that reappearances 
would be a natural result. By his voice, his musicianship and his 
temperamental interpretations, he won instant right to favorable recog- 
nition, and established himself in the good graces of his hearers, whose 
enthusiasm grew with the progress ot the recital. ... Mr. Gunster’s 
voice is one of fine and sympathetic quality, with an innate refine- 
ment, and it is refreshingly unforced in production. He is well versed 
in the school of bel canto singing, and he has a vocal control that 
enables him to sustain a phrase at will and to sing with delightful 
mezza voce. With the additional assets of distinct enunciation and a 
pronounced gift for interpretation, Mr. Gunster is able to give his 
songs new interest through his convincing delivery and subtle art. 
He occasionally prefaces a song, especially the less familiar ones, with 
a few explanatory words which enhance the listener's understanding 
and yf nee Such was the case with one of his encores, the 
Volga Boatmen’s song, in which he made vivid, by the realism and 
eloquence of his delivery, the picture he first painted verbally, It 
was a remarkable interpretation of this song, never equalled in the 
writer's experience.——Buffalo Express. 

_Mr, Gunster offered a program which in its makeup paid tribute to 
his musicianship and fine taste. It was a choice list of songs, welcome 
fare te musical listeners. . . . He is an artist of engaging personality, 
his voice is a lyric tenor of appealing quality and ample compass, and 
his art of song is of notable refinement. . .. In the type of song 
suggesting characterization the singer excells. His delineations are 
finely drawn, are free frmo cxsegeration and are ever within the 
limits of lyric art. There was individuality in -his interpretation of 
the negro spiritual, and he gave the French-C di Lettle Bat 
with artistic realism and with a note of pathos which was tear-com- 
pelling.—Buffalo Evening News. 


Nearly 2000 Fail to Hear Macbeth 


Between fifteen hundred and two thousand were turned 
away from the Minneapolis popular concert a week ago 
Sunday which had Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, as the star of the occasion. The favored 
throng which had gained admittance to the Auditorium left 
no doubt in the minds of those strange to the city what it 
thought of Miss Macbeth, and it seemed as if the prima 
donna would never be permitted to end her host of encores. 

The orchestra, responding to the baton of Henri Ver- 
brugghen, probably never gave a better account of itself. 
Its closing number, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, being but 
a suggestion of the enjoyment the vast audience had been 
privileged to experience. Henry J. Williams, harpist, played 
excellent accompaniments for the encores of Miss Macbeth. 


». 








Franz Drdla Here for Concert Tour 


Drdla, the Czechoslovakian violinist-composer, arrived 
last week for his first American concert tour under the di- 
rection of his countryman, Ottokar Bartik, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company balletmaster. Mr. Drdla is known 
to violin lovers everywhere by his composition, Souvenir, 
which has appeared on the programs of nearly all the noted 
violinists, such as Fritz Kreisler, Heifetz, Elman, Spalding 
and others. Drdla is a native of Prague. He will open 
his American tour in Newark, December 3, and will be 
heard in New York about the first of January. He will then 
make a tour to the Pacific Coast, taking in all the leading 
cities on the way. 


Gigli Sings Song by Goldman 

At the banquet which was tendered to Sophie Irene Loeb 
at the Biltmore, on November 19, a new song by Edwin 
Franko Goldman, entitled Mother was sung by Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera. The banquet was 
one of the largest affairs of its kind ever held in New York, 
over two thousand people being present. 

Gigli san the song in English and was given a great 
ovation. This song was written especially for the occasion 
and the words were written by Sophie Irene Loeb, the well 
known writer and social worker. The song made such a 
favorable impression that it is soon to be published. 








Marionette Concert Company to Tour South 


Charles N. Drake announces another booking for the 
Marionette Concert Company during its forthcoming south- 
ern tour in January. The latest city to engage this unique 
musical entertainment is Greensboro, N. C. The attraction 
made its first Toronto appearance on November 30, and it 
will have a Philadelphia premiere under the auspices of 
the Matinee Musical Club on December 18, followed by 
other Pennsylvania appearances. 


Dates for Edward Johnson 


Edward Johnson sings in Chicago on December 11, Welles- 
ley, Mass., on December 13, py aay O., on Deccabar i6 
and Cincinnati on December 18. Alexander Smallens will 
be at the piano, 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EMIL SAUER 
By Ignace Hilsberg 





[lgnace..Hilsberg is a Polish pianist. recently arrived in 
this country. He is a graduate of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatory, where he studied under Prof. Esipowa. He 
completed his studies with Prof. Sauer. He was acclaimed 
throughout Europe and the Orient, where he gave numerous 
concerts. In the course of his tours he played for the late 
Czar of Russia, the King of Greece and the President of 
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with his family and some of his pupils. 
in the last row, right. 
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China who ordained him a Chevalier of the Chinese Repub- 
lic. He was a professor in the Conservatory at Tomsk, 
and lately professor in the Royal Conservatory in Athens.— 
The Editor.] 

I first met Sauer in Vienna in the summer of 1921. I 
had just returned from my concert tour through Siberia, 
China and Japan. For a long time it had been my desire to 
meet this master of the piano, and so when the opportunity 
presented itself, I determined to observe those points in his 
playing which classed him among the world’s greatest ex- 
ponents of the piano. I spent tive weeks with him, and 
during this period of intimate association it was my privilege 
to become acquainted with many new and interesting phases 
of piano playing which normally required months, perhaps 
years, of intensive study. I refer to those touches of taste 
and refinement which characterize Sauer’s playing, al- 
though not always obvious to the untrained ear. One of 
the outstanding features of Sauer’s thoroughness is_ his 
habit of searching through old editions and even manu- 
scripts to ascertain the exact manner of producing a certain 
grace note or turn. 

Sauer never makes unnecessary movements with his hands 
or body; he sits at the instrument simply and naturally ; 
whatever movements he does make are graceful and digni- 
fied, and perfectly in accord with the music he plays. Un- 
fortunately there are very few pianists today who play in 
that simple and unassuming manner, the tendency among 
them being to develop mannerisms with the object of mak- 
ing a popular appeal. Unnecessary movements, if invol- 
untary, are indicative of imperfection of technic; if made 
knowingly, the artist betrays a lack of confidence in 
himself as well as lack of faith in his audience, which, he 
believes will be more impressed by his exotic motions and 
side-play than by the natural interpretation of his art. 

My engagement with the Royal Conservatory in Athens 
cut short my stay with Sauer, and | left for Athens in the 
autumn of that year. Impatiently I awaited the summer 
vacation, which I was invited by Sauer to spend with him 
in his home in Dresden. There I often had occasion to 
hear him practicing; it was impressive to hear the great 
master repeat, note by note, a selection which had been 
played by him perhaps hundreds of times at concerts. 

Notwithstanding his declining years, Sauer has preserved 
unusual energy, not only in his playing, but also in his daily 
activity. His youthful enthusiasm stands in marked con- 
trast to his gray hair. It is remarkable that a man of his 
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years can display such unusual energy, as is evidenced by a 
recent tour through Spain, where he gave more than forty 
recitals, and at the same time taught a host of pupils gath- 
ered from all parts of the world. 


WAGNERIAN OPERA COMPANY 
APPEARS IN MILWAUKEE 


Splendid Performarices the Rule and Audiences Enthusiastic 
Milwaukee, Wis. Dec. 1—The week of November 11 


‘brought the Wagnerian Opera Company to Milwaukee for a 


series of nine performances in the Davidson Theater, which 
were eminently successful. Margaret Rice looked after the 
local interests of the engagement for the company, which is 
well balanced; Melvin H. Dalberg, director general, showed 
much discrimination in the selection of his artists. Much 
may be said of the beautiful singing of Elsie Gentner-Fischer, 
and tthe fine intelligent work of Elsa Alsen, Editha Fleischer, 
too, made a record for herself, as did Zador, and Louise 
Perard. A great attraction of the week was unfolded in the 
excellent conducting of Eduard Moericke in Die Walkeure, 
The Flying Dutchman, and Goetterdammerung. 
Die MEISTERSINGER 

The season opened with a fine performance of Die Meis- 
tersinger,” with Theodore Lattermann as Hans Sachs, and 
Desidor Zador as Beckmesser, both of them giving superb 
performances. Lattermann sang in every variety of part, 
and acted as a most competent stage director as well. 
Editha Fleischer was a fascinating Eva, Emma Bast as 
Magdalena, too, won plaudits for her excellent acting and 
her fine smooth voice. Rudolph Ritter sang well. The 
chorus both in this opera and throughout the week gave a 
splendid account of itself, Josef Stransky conducting with 
skill and sympathy. 

Das RHEINGOLD, 

Monday night brought the first opera of the Ring, Das 
Rheingold, given under the baton of Ernest Knoch. The 
opera was well cast, Eduard Kandle’s Alberich being splen- 
didly sung and acted. Herman Weil sang the role of Wotan, 
and his performance was well schooled. Robert Hutt, 
whose Loge was the fine thing, sang in a clear tenor, and 
acted with a spirit which picked up the tempo of every 
scene in which he appeared. 

Die WALKURE, 

Die Walkiire on Tuesday night incited a tremendous thrill, 
for not only was it superbly sung but excellently conducted 
by Moericke. Louise Perard, as Sieglinde, soared both 
vocally and histrionically, and Rudolf Ritter was an entirely 
satisfactory and manly Siegmund. Elsa Alsen’s Brunnhilde 
was a dramatic study lighted by beautiful singing, and Theo- 
dore Lattermann again covered himself with honors as 
Wotan, substituting at the last moment for Mr. Weil who 
was indisposed. 

THe MARRIAGE oF FicgAro AND Die FLEDERMAUS. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening brought delightful per- 
formances of The Marriage of Figaro, and Die Fledermaus, 
both of them being given with spirit and finesse, and 
splendidly conducted by Alfred Lorenz, Miss Fleischer 
was a fascinating Adele, in The Bat, with the remainder of 
the cast contributing fine work. Claire Rodegg, Elsie Gent- 
ner-Fischer, and Joan Ruth were all charming in Figaro; 
and Benno Ziegler and Theodore Lattermann notable for 
their intelligent interpretations. 

SIEGFRIED 

Thursday night found a performance of Siegfried, with 
Mr. Knoch again at the baton, Heinrich Knote in the title 
role, and Marie Hoellischer, as Brunnhilde. Theodore Latter- 
mann was once more a fine Wotan, and Joan Ruth sang like 
a real bird in the role of the attentive feathered friend of 
Siegfried. 

Saturday afternoon Weston Gales, a young American 
conductor, brought Haensel and Gretel through with flying 
colors, the entire performance going without a flagging 
moment. Claire Rodegg as Gretel, Emma Bast as Haensel, 
and Paul Schwarz as the witch, were delightful, giving the 
big audience much pleasure. Mr. Gale’s baton kept the 
cast up to every moment and his reading augured well for 
future efforts. 

GOTTERDAM MERUNG, 

Saturday night closed this season with a performance of 
Gotterdammerung. Elsa Alsen as Brunnhilde, Heinrich 
Knote as Siegfried, Adolph Schufflein as Hagan, and Zador 
as Alberich, were excellent. Moericke conducted with 
great understanding and sympathy. The funeral march 
received a reading that was notable. W. A. 


NyireZyhazi’s Dates 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the Hungarian pianist, who recently 
achieved great success at the Maine Festival, also at the 
Mozart Society, Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales and 
at Montreal, will leave this week to fill engagements at 
Greensburg, Pa., a return engagement at Montreal, San- 
dusky (Ohio), Bay City and Detroit (Mich.), Virginia 
(Minn.), the latter two places in join recital with John 
Charles Thomas, baritone. 

Mr. Nyiregyhazi appeared at the Waidorf-Astoria Hotel, 
under the auspices of the Rubinstein Club, Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 4. He will play at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Saturday evening, December 15, with Titta Ruffo and 
7 D’Arle, under the auspices of the Metropolis 

ub. 


Carl Flesch to Arrive 

_Carl Flesch will arrive here about December 8 on the 
S. S. Lapland, and will make his first American appearance 
in almost a decade as soloist with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra at Philadelphia on December 14. He will play with Dr. 
Stokowski’s men again in Philadelphia on the day following, 
and will make his third appearance with this orchestra in 
New York on December 18. 





Hofmann in South 

Josef Hofmann will be in the South and Southwest for 
the next few weeks. He plays in Dallas on December 10, 
Fort Worth on December 11, Shreveport on December 
12, Houston on December 14, and New Orleans on De- 
cember 17. A Christmas vacation at Aiken, S. C., follows, 
and then Mr. Hofmann plays with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at Philadelphia on December 28 and 29. 
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At 10 
A record of Some of the 
Successful Professional 


Engagements of Kaufmann 
Pupils 





BETTIE BURKE: Head of the Vocal Department at. the College 
of the Sacred Heart (New York), Tod Hunter Sehool, Hew 
ett School and Buckley School, 

ESTHER CARLSON: Soloist with the Everett (Wash.) Ladies 
Musical Club “Miss Carlson sang with a native charm 
that made all her songs attractive. In all her numbers her 
voice was remarkably free from any strain of artificiality.’’ 
Morning News. 

MILDRED PERKINS: As soloist and impresario Miss Perkins 
has crossed the American continent four times with a com 
pany of three other Kaufmann pupils, appearing in the lead 
ing theaters. 

ELIZABETH HAMILTON: Appearing successfully in joint re 
citals with David Dugan, tenor, throughout the country 


FLORENCE WRIGHT: Appearing in 4 trans-continental tour 
Described recently in a Calgary paper as having ‘‘carried 
off the honors of the evening with a very beautiful volece."’ 


VIRGINIA LIVINGSTONE: Now singing with sueeess in Can 
ada. The Vancouver Sun; ‘Scored a great hit singing 
numbers by Tosti and Offenbach." 


MAUDE YOUNG: After a highly successful appearance in the 
big 4th Regiment Armory at Jersey City, N. J., wrote to 
Mme. Kaufmann: ‘Without the wonderful and patient train 
ing you have given me I never in ali the world could have 
had the great success that has attended my public appear 
ances."* 


All branches 
of singing :: 


Singers prepared 
for concert, opera 
and theatre 


Mme. Kaufmann 


is an authorized 
exponent of the 


LEHMANN 
METHOD 


Courses for 
Teachers :: : 














Kaufmann pupils are 
successfully filling pro- 
fessional engagements 
in many fields . 


Correspondence invited 


J. CARTALL, Secretary 
601 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THAIS 


BRILLIANT AUDIENCE SEES THE INI- 
TIAL PERFORMANCE WITH JERITZA 
AND WHITEHILL IN THE LEADING 
ROLES OF MASSENET’S GRAND OPERA 

Mr. Whitehill’s Athanael is an old friend. This 
popular American baritone is equally at home in 
French, German and Italian operas. He has an 
exceptional command of French and a knowledge 
of French style which could have been acquired 
only in Paris. His Athanael is a very well planned 
and well executed impersonation. He gets as much 
out of the part as the frequently gelatinous music 
of M. Massenet will permit. There is little lyric 
substance in the songs of Athanael and less emo- 
tional force. When Mr. Whitehill gets under the 
surface of the score and down into the substratum 
of Anatole France he achieves a distinctly personal 
victory.—-W. J. Henderson, New York Herald, 
November 6, 1923. 
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WHITEHILL IN BETTER VOICE 


Mr. Whitehill was a brooding and passionate 
Athanael and seemed to be in much better voice 
than at any time last season—Deems Taylor, The 
World, November 6, 1923. 


What is Athanael in comparison with her? His 
change of heart in the contrary direction is of sec- 
ondary interest. He begins and ends as something 
of a ranter, and even the majestic manner and the 
fine singing of Clarence Whitehill cannot give him 
much humanity.—H. C. Colles, New York Times, 
November 6, 1923. 

Headline from The Sun and the Globe, Novem- 
ber 6, 1923: 


METROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON 
BEGINS WITH A GALA THAIS 
And Whitehill Shares Opening Honors of Mr. Gatti’s 
Sixteenth Year Before Jammed House. 


DIE MEISTERSINGER 


Mr. Whitehill’s Sachs was as distinguished as 
of old——Frank H. Warren, Evening World, 
November 10, 1923. 


Finally, there was the manly, tender, lovable 
Hans Sachs of Clarence Whitehill, an operatic 
impersonation that will long dwell in the memory. 
There is a strong temptation to say much about 
Mr. Whitehill’s treatment of the text and music, 
his delivery of the famous Wagner “word-tone- 
speech,” but it resolves itself after all into one 
point. 

Much study had evidently been bestowed by 
everyone on the Bayreuth style of sharply articu- 
lated delivery. Mr. Whitehill gave a brilliant 
demonstration of the possibility of creating the 
illusion of spoken articulation without loss of the 
lyric flow of the music. He gave a remarkably 
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singing.—-Leonard Liebling, New York Amert- 
can, November 10, 1923. 

There is real distinction to Clarence Whitehill’s 
Hans Sachs. Dramatically, it was by far the best 
performance of the evening.—The Evening Tele- 
gram, November 10, 1923. 


It was evident, as it has so often been before, in 
the gentle, poised and beautifully tender Sachs of 
Mr. Whitehill; its fundamental gravity, its deep 
sadness that is controlled and sweetened by serenity 
and strength.—Lawrence Gilman, New York 
Tribune, November 10, 1923. 


. . . But that star part was safe in the hands of 
Mr. Whitehill, who quite surpassed himself in it, 
vocally as well as humorously, especially in the 
second act where he sings his jovial cobbler songs 
and interrupts Beckmesser’s ludicrous serenade 
with his hammer blows on the shoes.—Henry T. 
Finck, New York Evening Post, November 10, 
1923. 


Clarence Whitehill, the Hans Sachs, made the 
progress of the romantic comedy more interesting. 
Mr. Whitehill’s cobbling poet is something you 
can believe in. And he was in excellent voice last 
night and did some beautiful singing —New York 
Evening Journal, November 10, 1923. 


Clarence Whitehill’s Sachs was the finest indi- 
vidual performance of the evening, as it has need 
to be. For it is Sachs who is the core of Wagner’s 
inspiration and it is he who gives relation to all 
the threads of the drama, from the moment that 
the scent of the elder tree sets him musing by his 
shop door to the last when Eva and Walther set 
the wreath on his brow. He is Wagner’s first 
subject, the principal theme developed through 
the symphony, and Mr. Whitehill sustained the 
part nobly—H. C. Colles, New York Times, 
November 10, 1923. 
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It is estimated that a vocabulary of 800 words is 
sufficient for all purposes except when compliment- 
ing a prima donna, 


When in doubt about crime, immorality, dissipa- 
tion, political jobbery, or anything else that is against 
the good of the individual and of the people at large, 
blame it on jazz. 


Under the head of “Renewed International Ten- 
sion,” London Opinion prints this: “Saxophones, 
eight feet long, are being made in America. This 
must be in sheer defiance of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, and we hope to learn that the keels of sev- 
eral superbagpipes have been laid on the Clyde.” 


tare seh 

lt was a matter for just pride that the item in the 
repertory of the Swedish Ballet which made the 
higgest hit—the only one, in fact, that presented a 
definite idea in a concise, witty manner, and stopped 
when it was through—was the sole American sketch, 
Within the (Quota, a clever skit on the immigrant 
question, Versatile Gerald Murphy not only wrote 
the scenario, but designed the scenery and costumes 
as well, 

— + @- 

After belonging to the Sonzogno family for half 
a century, the Milan publishing firm of that name 
has just passed into the hands of a group of Milan 
business men who are said to have paid seven million 
lire for it. The Sonzogno estate (represented by 
sons of the founder, Renzo Sonzogno) will remain 
a partner with an interest of one million lire, and 
:doardino Sonzogno will continue active in the firm, 

New York radio listeners last week heard occa- 
sional strains from a concert being given in Liver- 
pool, England, and this is along the lines of the 
advance which wireless efficiency was expected to 
develop. The science is sure to be perfected shortly 
to such a degree that it will be possible to hear in 
New York, London, Paris and Berlin concerts, as 
plainly as they now come through the air from 
Brooklyn, Newark or other nearby points. 

nats 

Eric Korngold’s latest work has been the. revision 
md modernization of the score of Johann Strauss’ 
uperetta, A Night in Venice, which is now playing 
at the Theater an der Wi ien, and scoring a huge 
success, with Korngold himself conducting. In fact 
the success is said to be so emphatic that the theater 
management has plated him under contract to 
modernize others of the Strauss series and conduct 
them for several months each season. It may be that 


in this Mr. Korngold has finally found his metier. 
His technic and musicianship have always been of 


Cole Porter was responsible for the music. ° 
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the first order; it has been—as with so many other 
composers—merely real ideas that have failed him. 
With his tremendous ingenuity it will be decidedly 
interesting to hear what he has made out of the 
delightful Strauss melodies. 

. —_ Op - » 

Rudolf Laubenthal, the new German tenor at the 
Metropolitan Opera, got some extraordinarily fine 
notices for his performance of the name part in 
Parsifal on last Thanksgiving afternoon, and de- 
served them all, too. But what is not generally 
known is that it was his first appearance anywhere in 
this role. | He had no expectation of being required 
to sing it this season. It was only after his arrival 
here that he was told that he would be called upon 
for it and the thorough way in which he prepared 
it at such short notice speaks well for his musician- 
ship and general ability. 


Eugene Goossens, the English conductor who made 
such an impression on Rochester, N. Y., in the four 
concerts of the Rochester Symphony which he has 
conducted there this fall, sailed for home last week to 
fulfill engagements there. It is good news that he 
has definitely promised to come back next year and 
that he will in all probability remain for a longer 
time. It would be a shame if one of the New York 
orchestras should not invite him to appear here as 
guest conductor when he returns. He is one of the 
most prominent figures among young British con- 
ductors and this city would be very glad to have an 
opportunity to witness his work. 

poe iy 

The reopening of the season at La Scala, which 
was scheduled for November 14 with Aida, was 
threatened for a while by an attack on the manage- 
ment—not on Toscanini—made by several news- 
papers. So, just a week before the opening date, 
Toscanini and Senator Borletti ran down to Rome 
and made a call on Mussolini. After talking with 
them for an hour, the Premier sent out a communi- 
cation in which he endorsed the policy of the La 
Scala management, and “expressed the hope” that the 
polemics would cease. They did, as things have 
a way of ceasing in Italy when Mussolini thinks 
they should. Incidentally, the Premier accepted Tos- 
canini’s invitation to be present at La Scala at the 
first production of Boito’s Nero, scheduled for next 
March, 

pant i Saar 

Music is following in the footsteps of politics down 
divergent paths; the reactionaries, as they are im- 
properly called, following one path, and the Bolshe- 
vists, as they are called with equal impropriety, going 
in the other direction, Only, in music, we call them 
classicists and modernists. Those who walk with the 
classicists believe that modernism is doing irreparable 
harm; and those who march in the other direction 
vote classicism a bore if not a menace. However, 
be it said that some of the world’s leading musicians 
are clinging to the classics (which is not saying that 
other of the world’s leading musicians do not go in 
for the modernists) and societies are being formed 
here and elsewheré-to support one school or the 
other. Freemantel, who gave a recital of Beethoven 
songs at Aeolian Hall on December 1, belongs, so 
far as we know, to none of these societies. He acted 
alone, on his own initiative, affirming his own belief 
in the classic muse, and inviting people to share his 
pleasure in it. That the hall was filled demonstrates 
the popularity of Beethoven as well as that of Free- 
mantel, and the singer is to be commended for help- 
ing in ‘this manner to put the brake on the present 
mad rush for exaggeration. 

Seeetnanen © sme” 

The condensed Faust, as put on at the Rivoli 
Theater here this week, is of special interest for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is because of the new 
principle which Josiah Zuro (who conceived, planned, 
and carried out the whole production, incidentally 
conducting it) employed in reducing the musical 
score. Those who expected to hear the Jewel Song, 
The Calf of Gold, Chaste et Pure, or Dio Possente. 
went away disappointed, for Mr. Zuro left in very 
few of the famous old numbers, his idea having been 
to retain the dramatic outline of the opera rather 
than to make his version a mere pot-pourri. The 
device succeeded admirably and the few gaps in the 
story were- filled up by short titles thrown between 
the scenes on the drop curtain. Then, what has been 
accomplished scenically is remarkable, considering 
that the total depth of the stage available is not quite 
ten feet. It is an extremely effective and novel 
presentation of opera in condensed form, not at all 
like the tab!oid affairs that one has seen and heard 
from time to time at various picture and vaudeville 
houses, Judging by the applause, the innovation in 
the program was thoroughly enjoyed by the picture 
audience and certainly reflected decided credit upon 
Mr, Zuro, its originator. 
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PROGRESS 


Is it not time that there should begin in Amer- 
ica a general trend towards progress in the 
teaching of music, especially in the teaching of 
composition? Why must our-children be told 
the old stories about the progression of parts, 
and then have to unlearn all that they have 
learned? There are already on the market 
numerous excellent books setting forth modern 
methods and expressing modern thought on the 


subject—books that are not excessively futur- ' 


istic, but adhere sufficiently to tradition to give 
no cause whatever for criticism. But, in spite 
of these, other books of the most reactionary 
character are being used. Ts it right ? 

In every line of music except harmony and 
composition teachers are inventing advanced 
methods of procedure which give the children 
a chance of freedom. But in harmony the chil- 
dren are expected to believe that things are 
wrong which they see and hear every day. They 
are expected to perform the old acrobatic trick 
of learning rules only to break them. It is not 
only stupid—that, goodness knows, were bad 
enough—it is actually harmful. 


The natural and inevitable psychological effect 
is to encourage the breaking of rules for the 
mere sake of setting up reason and common 
sense against unreason. How often does the 
young composer write impossible progressions 
because by so doing he relieves his mind of pent- 
up emotions, the emotions of the anger we all 
feel when we are forced into unreasonable laws 
which have no basis whatever in natural 
phenomenon? 

In the teaching of voice, violin, piano, in every 
department of music except only harmony, new 
methods have been worked out of reaching the 
refractory mind. The old rule of thumb text 
books have gone by the board and new ones 
have taken their place which reach directly the 
musical feeling, understanding and conscious- 
ness of the pupil. In harmony, on the other 
hand, many teachers are still using methods that 
associate the rules in no manner with what the 
pupil knows if music. 

The consequence is that many composers— 
actual composers who have written numerous 
successful works—are unable to associate their 
harmony work with their composition. This 
seems incredible, but is an actual fact, as the 
composers themselves have assured us. They 
are unable to find any relationship between the 
rules in the old harmony books—and some of 
the new ones—and the construction of musical 
compositions. They write either at the piano or 
directly on paper, and write what comes to their 
minds, their only guide being their own taste, 
good or bad as it may be. 

W hat is very much needed is a general revolt 
against such methods. Teachers and school 
supervisors should have the proper books 
pointed out to them, and the danger of using the 
improper books. And teachers of voice, piano 
and violin should see to it that all of their pupils 
get into proper hands for instruction in theory, 
realizing that there is a vast difference between 
proper hands and improper hands. 

The other day we had a striking illustration 
of what may easily take place. We were present 
at a demonstration of pupils of a teacher who 
shall be nameless. The demonstration consisted 
in the harmonization of a tune. About a dozen 
pupils took part in it. They all wrote the har- 
many down very quickly and very neatly. The 
voice writing was excellent in every instance. 
There were no consecutive octaves or fifths or 
false relation or improper resolutions or progres- 
sions. The only trouble with these harmoniza- 
tions was that the pupils had not the least idea 
of what they would sound like, and they did not 
properly harmonize the tunes to which they were 
set. They sounded like what they were: dis- 
jointed, disconnected chord progressions, taking 
no account of either measure or rhythm. In 
other words, all that the pupils had learned was 
part-writing or part-leading, and. certain reso- 
lutions. 

Thus was piano also taught in the old days. 
The pupil learned to strike certain notes, never 
hearing the sound of them or thinking of their 
meaning. Today teachers begin by getting into 
the inner consciousness of these pupils so that 
they hear and think from the start. It is time 
the same methods were universally adopted in 
the teaching of theory. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Jane Cowl is doing Maeterlinck’s spoken Pelleas 
and Melisande here at the Times Square Theater. 
Why can’t we have Debussy’s operatic version at the 
Metropolitan? Does the Chicago Opera continue to 
hold the sole rights for American production? If 
not, there seems hardly an excuse for the absence of 
the work from the Metropolitan repertory. The 
theater is not too large as a framework, for Pelleas 
and Melisande in the Debussy version is almost en- 
tirely pictorial. How effectively the Metropolitan 
could stage the piece and how beautifully its orches- 
tra would play the music. The casting is more diffi- 
cult, but we have an idea that Lucretia Bori would 
make a very satisfactory Melisande, and Rafaelo 
Diaz, George Meader, or Rudolf Laubenthal (if he 
could manage the French) might solve the problem. 
As for Golaud any one of the excellent baritones 
at the Metropolitan is ideal for the part. At the 
present moment the only example of modern French 
opera at the Metropolitan is The Blue Bird and there 
seems no good reason for continuing with it, as the 
work is uninspired and dreary and not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with an original master- 
piece like Pelleas and Melisande. Personally we 
are willing to exchange a dozen Parsifal perform- 
ances for one of Feees ane Melisande. 

And now they are beginning to give song and piano 
recitals at the hotels, Be gece sacred ? 


And speaking of sacred things, some of the re- 
ligious hokum that used to attend Parsifal perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan seems to be vanishing. 
At the Thanksgiving Day session the audience 
actually applauded politely at the conclusion of the 
acts, and only a scattered “shush” here and there pro- 
tested against the “sacrilege.” It is a welcome 
change from the sacrosanct “bunk” that used to 
surround these Parsifal occasions at the Metropolitan 
in former years. 

eRe, 

If we had to make a list of the greatest musical 
nuisances, we should enumerate as No. 1, the persons 
who, when the Metropolitan has a sold-out perform- 
ance, call us up one hour before its commencement 
and inquire where they might purchase tickets at any 
price, as none are procurable at the regular sources 
of supply. 

RRR 

M. B. H. pleases us mightily with this: “I’ve been 
reading your frequently delivered advice to musi- 
cians to stay away from Wall Street and _ stock- 
gambling generally. Not long ago one of those finan- 
cial fools with a few thousand dollars of savings 
asked me what I thought of a certain common stock. 
I replied that I considered it very common indeed. 
He then asked me my opinion of the preferred. | 
answered that I preferred to say nothing. He wrote 
me yesterday: ‘Guided by your advice I went into 
the market and sold those stocks “short.” Well, I 
am!” 

nme 

Like Gaul, in the classics, Beethoven always is 
being divided by the musical lecturers. into three 
parts. 

eeRne 

But, if it was published in the Chicago Tribune 
why not print it here? The paragraph, of recent 
date, was this: 

Modest Altschuler, good conductor of Russian music, 
sought long ago to explain to us why the Metropolitan 
Opera’s adventures with “Boris” and “Prince Igor” were 
lacking. He fought through his English vocabularly for a 
word, and at length said just this: “Well, the Metropolitan 
doesn’t get the true Russian stink.” ... A German would 
have said “stimmung,” used a neater word, and meant the 


same thing: meant just the quality which Mr. Stock and 
some of the singers in ™ “aaa get into “Siegfried.” 


Zangwill’s published strictures recall the saying 
of a local sage the other day: “European celebrities 
are funny. When one comes to brag on us, that is 
free; when one comes to criticise, he charges admis- 
sion.” 

nrme 

In the foregoing connection, a visiting English 
composer asks whether, with our talent for sky- 
scraper buildings, we also are going to fashion sky- 
scraper operas when our composers get ready, An- 
swer him yourself. 

ne 

The Zuro Opera Company, Jr., it should be called, 
for at the Rivoli Theater last week that conductor 
led his little organization in a half-hour perform- 
ance of Faust. That is, a tabloid version of the 
Gounod opera, presenting its chief characters, scenes 


and music with the missing links explained tersely on 
the screen, The experiment was a distinct success 
and we gained the impression that if all the large 
motion picture houses would follow the example 
set by Zuro, whose managing director is Hugo 
Riesenfeld (of far-sighted artistic vision) an outlet 
would be obtained at last wherein our large overflow 
of talented native opera singers could express them- 
selves. This country teems with capable vocalists, 
but hitherto—with apologies to Dr. Johnson's famous 
drawing-room mot when he couldn't sit down—we 
have had no place to put them. Audiences are ready 
for tabloid opera as the listeners proved at the 
Rivoli, where thunders of applause greeted the Faust 
representation. Chicago’s Ravinia Park long has 
been giving summer opera in abbreviated form, with 
an act or two omitted here and there. Chaliapin in- 
tends to tour next season in Great Moments from 
Great Operas. At the Rivoli performance we liked 
tenor Hart’s Faust with ringing top tones and ex- 
cellent phrasing, Fred Patton’s incisive characteriza- 
tion and splendid vocalism as Mephistopheles, and 
Emma Noe’s very mellow voice and routined singing 
art as Marguerite, 
mR 

Most assuredly, Stravinsky’s The Song of the 
Nightingale was not in Milton’s mind when he wrote 
his lines celebrating that feathered warbler : 


“Sweet bird, that shun’st the noise of folly 
Most musical, most melancholy.” 


zRre*e 


Coming, shortly, in this column, after various and 
violent requests, a revival of Wagner’s Ring Re- 
made, being our own (and purely personal) analyses 
and interpretations of the Nibelungen dramas by the 
great master. There will be newly drawn illustra- 
tions by Johan Bull.—( Adv.) 

ere 


Beauty Week is just past. Add to the most beau- 
tiful musical things experienced by us last week the 
singing of Beniamino Gigli and Frances Alda in 
Mefistifele, wherein they made Boito’s vocal meas- 
ures sound better than they really are; and the per- 
formance of the Brahms E minor sonata (at the 
Beethoven Association concert) for piano and cello, 
done from memory by Messrs. Ernest Hutcheson 
and Felix Salmond, It constituted a remarkable 
piece of ensemble performance, tonally and interpre- 
tatively, 

Rene 

No, Elmendilga, we did not say that the tenor 
sang with mush feeling; we distinctly used the re- 
mark “much feeling.” And, dear girl, in answer to 
your second question, we declare no less emphatic- 
ally that we never dreamed of calling John McCor- 
mack’s concert a harp recital even though he did sing 
a group of Irish folk songs. 

nrmre 

We will disclose a secret about John McCormack, 
and if he did not wish it sprung he had no right to 
confide it to a newspaper scribe. At one of his forth- 
coming New York recitals McCormack is to do a 
group of songs by Hugo Wolf. To judge by the 
way he interpreted and dictioned the German num- 
bers on his program at the Century Theater last Sun- 
day evening, the McCormack renderings of Wolf 
are certain to be a vocal event of importance. It is 
truly interesting to watch this artist’s continued pro- 
gress in repertory and sie. 

. 


Goethe’s mild dislike to having his poems set to 
music was duplicated when Walter Damrosch and a 
singer first performed privately for Kipling, the 
Damrosch setting of the author’s Danny Deever. 
Kipling listened attentively at first, then squirmed in 
his seat, and finally arose and left the room abruptly, 
without a word to the discomfited Damrosch. Later 
legend has it, however, that Kipling lived to repent 
and now is extremely fond of the very stirring and 
truly atmospheric setting which Damrosch gave the 
lines of Danny Deever. If you haven’t heard Rein- 
ald Werrenrath do the song, you have missed a rare 
piece of vocal-dramatic presentation. 

ere 


In the California pioneer days and long afterward, 
enthusiastic auditors at concerts were in the habit of 
raining gold pieces upon the platform if the per- 
former or his selections Slnaehd their fancy particu- 
larly. In Russia, B. B. (Before Bolshevism) it was 
the custom for the nobility to remove jewelry from 
their persons and throw it on the stage in token of 
especial enthusiasm. Geraldine Farrar used to be 
pelted with dozens of bouquets from the Metropoli- 
tan boxes and balconies. In discussing the gener- 
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osity of the musical listeners of former times, a vio- 
linist whose name doesn’t matter in this story, said: 
“Nowadays the only thing an audience throws occa- 
sionally, is a fit, unless I include the disdainful! 
glances of the critics.” 

eer, 

Mme. Matzenauer, laughing uproariously over a 
reading of Newman Levy’s intensely comical rhymed 
burlesque of Tristan and Isolde, gave evidence that 
great Wagner interpreters are human after all. Read 
that and the other Levy skits. They are contained 
in his Opera Guyed, published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

nme 

Another strange sight witnessed last Sunday after- 
noon: Richard Hageman, vocal pedagogue, ane 
Lazar Samoiloff, vocal pedagogue, slapping each 
other on the back affectionately, and praising each 
other’s musical work. 

RR 

If he didn’t play everything so well, one would 
be inclined to call Carl Friedberg a Brahms special- 
ist. He made marvelous music in three ballades, 
op. 10, and the scherzo in E flat minor, and had we 
stayed for the finish of his recital, no doubt we 
should have heard more wonder deeds in his playing 
of the variations on a theme by Paganini, Fredberg 
gives one the impression when he does Brahms that 
he is as surprised, delighted, and edified at the 
music, as the listener. Perfect poise and balance 
mark the performances yet they have no aspect of 
perfunctoriness. The secret of Friedberg’s charm 
in his Brahms playing seems to lie in his intense 
musical devotion and his evident conviction that 
Brahms, when approached properly, gives out as 
much spontaneous melodic beauty, rhythmic attrac- 
tiveness, drama, and even humor, as any of the com- 
posers who enjoy more popularity with the general 
public. Too many players deliver Brahms as though 
he were either a problem or a preachment. 

eRe, 

Pianists, pianists, pianists, everywhere this week. 
We recall a paragraph the gentle Henry T. Finck 
wrote some years ago: “Six unknown American 
pianists gave recitals in Berlin during a recent week. 
What a blessing, after all, is this craze of young 
musicians for studying and playing in Germany.” 

ne, RB 

In this age of hurry everything is too long, we 
are told. ‘The four movement symphony and the 
four volume novel alike have gone out of fashion. 
Now comes the curtailer of classical songs and 
suggests a terse modernizing of the Erlking text: 

Vater und Kind, 

Reiten geschwind, 

Durch den Wind. 

Junger Mann 

Kommt an. 

Sagt zum Kind: 

“Ich bitt’ 

Geh’ mit.” 

Anderen Tag’ 

Morgenroth 

Vater lebt, 

Kind tot. 
eRe 

Eve is the title of a symphonic poem contemplated 
by Richard Strauss. It will be garbed, of course, 
in his usual rich orchestral dress. 

" 

Even in these terrible days for the Teutons, nine- 
teen German cities support symphony orchestras out 
of their municipal funds, but not one city in the 
Fatherland boasts a baseball club. Germany now 
lags painfully in the race for real culture. 

Be ae 

Just think what some of the modernist musical 
creators could compose about you if they didn’t like 
you. 


RenReR 
Is Charpentier’s Louise the Opera Domestica ? 
zn Rm eR 


The famous comic paper, Life, says truthfully of 
itself: “Life is, with one exception, the only free 
and independent journal in America, It is not con- 
trolled by trust, creed, advertiser, political party, 
millionaire or anybody or anything except its own 
conscience.” While we thank Life for referring to 
us as the “one exception,” we think that our con- 
temporary might just as easily have mentioned us 
by name, 

Rnere 

Rumor has it that the reason De Pachmann kept 
such strict verbal silence at his second Carnegie Hall 
recital was because William Murray, of the Baldwin 
piano house, had wagered the pianist a box of super- 
fine cigars that he couldn’t do it. 

eer se 

Willy—‘Who’s that long-haired chap?” 

Nilly—“He’s a chiropodist.” 

Willy—“Knows all about pedals, doesn’t he?” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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FALSE AMERICAN MUSIC 


Will the Society for the Publication of American Music 
ever publish some real music which has anything to do with 
America? 

The publications of 1922-23 do not show any particular 
approach to this ideal. Not that they are particularly poor. 
One of them is a very fine work. Music for Four Stringed 
Instruments, composed in memory of the late Victor Chap- 
man by Charles Martin Loeffler of Boston and Medford. 
But it might just as well have been written in Paris. The 
others are a piano trio of Clifford Heilman of the music 
department of Harvard University, and thrze pieces for flute, 
harp and strings by Daniel Gregory Mason, head of the 
music department of Columbia University. 

These men are all, geographically speaking, American 
composers, Yes, but Mr. Loeffler, who has by far the lion's 
share of creative power and distinction of workmanship, is 
completely European and could have written all his music 
in Europe just as well as in Medford, or perhaps better, 
because he would there be in an atmosphere musically more 
native to him. Nor is he an American by birth. Messrs. 
Heilman and Mason compose substantially and well, so far 
as stringing together instruments and themes is concerned. 
Indeed, Mr, Mason writes with more color than is cus- 
tomary to him in his small pieces. What relation have these 
compositions to this day and this land? 

We hope we are wrong, and fear we are right, in saying 
that they haven't any. The music of Messrs. Heilman and 
Mason could have been written almost anywhere as well 
as hereabouts, and that is not true of any very vital art. 
No doubt one of the great reasons for the superiority of 
Mr. Loeffler’s grave and beautiful score is the fact that it 
is the flower of a long and great tradition of a people over- 
seas. It comes from another land, and retains its birthright. 
The two scores of the Americans show nothing of the soil. 
They are, indeed, to our mind, essentially academic, Can 
the society, with its admirable resources, and a whole nation 
to draw upon, do no better than this? What is the trouble? 
Take the publications of last season—the string quartet, 
op. 46, of David Stanley Smith of the music department 
of Yale University, and Tadeus lareki’s string quartet No, 3 
Mr. Smith’s music seems to have no more vitality, if so 
much, than Mr. Mason's, and we are informed that when 
Mr, lareki’s quartet was played in Poland it was warmly 
welcomed in that country because of its sincerely and un- 
mistakably national quality! 

Is no one in this country save a few essentially foreign 
composers and the representatives of the music departments 
of our colleges writing chamber music? Hasn't the Society 
for the Publication of American Music means of finding 
something young and native and real? It has imposing 
boards of officers, directors, honorary members, and a 
portentous advisory music committee, Presumably this com- 
mittee is entrusted with the work of selecting scores. 
Up to date it has certainly not revealed any important and 
essentially American work. What, after all, is the mission 
of a Society for the Publication of American Music if it 
has to point with the greatest pride to the publication of a 
quartet by such a sophisticated European composer as 
Charles Martin Loeffler? 

Furthermore, Mr. Loeffler is a composer of high and long 
established reputation, who does not need a society to get 
his scores before the public. 

Nor do Messrs, Heilman and Mason, if we are correctly 
informed, have any particular difficulties in this direction. 

It is true that the society limits its scope in publishing 
only compositions of chamber music, We remember with 
depression the experience of Georges Longy of this city 
when he established and conducted the concerts of the Bos- 
ton Musical Association. He wished to play at each one 
of his five annual concerts a new work by a voung American 
composer, scored for only a few instruments, He was most 
of the time in a desperate fix to find anything plausibly re- 
sembling his requirement to put on his programs. True, a 
number of young men of New England were hovering about 
with large orchestral scores in their back pants pocket, 
hoping some day or other to hear them played, say by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. None of them, apparently, 
had taken the trouble before writing a huge symphony or 
symphonic poem to try their hand in a smaller and less 
pretentious form. 
it came to the American part of his programs, 

But it is not likely that this is the case with the Society 
for the Publication of American Music. Mr. Longy’s en- 
terprise was local rather than national in character. The 
Society for the Publication of American Music offers com- 
posers a far more substantial reward than Mr, Longy could. 
And finally, we have as evidence of the attention the so- 
ciety’s enterprise receives the list of works submitted to it 
this year. 

It has received forty compositions, including six string 
quartets, three piano quintets, four piano trios, seven violin 
and piano sonatas, a sonata for cello and piano, a string 
quintet, a duet for violin and cello, two sextets for stringed 
and wind instruments, a septet for voice, three violins, viola, 
flute and harp, a septet for wind instruments, a composition 
for ten instruments—string quartet, double-bass and five 
wind instruments, a composition for eleven instruments, con- 
sisting of a solo voice, a quartet of women’s voices, with 
flute, harp, three violins and viola; a quintet for flute and 
string quartet; a trio for flute, cello and piano, 

The society announces that this is the biggest number of 
manuscripts that any one of the five seasons of its existence 
has yet brought forth, But it is reasonable to suppose that 
even with twenty-five or thirty per cent. fewer compositions, 
there would still have been one or two which would have 
reflected greater credit on the society’s services to art in this 
country. Up to the time, what are virtually musical importa- 
tions or musical commonplaces of the more or less “high- 
brow” order have been the principal things revealed.—Olin 
Downs in the Boston Post. 

This is so completely in accord with our own opin- 
ions that we feel that a few comments may not be 
out of place. The trouble with the Society for the 
Publication of American Music is twofold: First, 
the society publishes only chamber music, which, we 
believe, is not a natural mode of expression for 
American composers, and is ill-suited to the develop- 
ment of our national idiom; second, the society (like 
all prize giving societies with very few exceptions) 
allows its judgments to be swayed by two things— 


So Mr. Longy barely scraped by when 
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“technic” and “distinction,” neither of which is likely 
to be present to any great degree in the natural ex- 
pression of real American composers. The society, 
for instance, would not, we believe, publish a work 
like Cadman’s trio for piano and strings, which has 
all the elements of genuine Americanism. 

It appears that the judges in American competi- 
tions measure all of the compositions submitted to 
them by foreign ideals and select the compositions 
that come nearest to these foreign ideals, That is 
the surest and safest way to destroy the root and 
flower of our budding art, and it is the reason why 
our music stands still (almost) while our literature, 
architecture, painting, landscape gardening and other 
arts are forging ahead by leaps and bounds. Com- 
posers who write for American competitions never 
write in a natural American manner, but adopt a man- 
ner suited to what they believe will be the taste of the 
judges. We have repeatedly urged prize givers to 
withhold the awards unless truly American works 
were submitted, and we have also urged a paternal 
attitude in the matter. Which means that the judges 
should select composers of evident talent for further 
support and education, or whatever might be re- 
quired to put their work in the prize-winning class. 
Instead of this, the judges award prizes to works 
that have neither ideas nor Americanism, though 
what they may believe the benefit of such awards 
may be to American music we cannot conceive. 


Ooms 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC GUILD 


The first concert of the season of the American 
Music Guild was given on December 5, too late for 
comment in the current issue of the MusicaL 
Courter, but a word is in place regarding the objects 
of this most worthy organization and its selection 
of a program for this concert, 

The program consisted of the works selected by 
the music committee of the American Section of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, to be 
offered to the Central Music Committee which se- 
lected the Salzburg programs. The American com- 
mittee consisted of Chalmers Clifton, Paul Rosen- 
feld, Richard Hammond, Lazar Saminsky, Lawrence 
Gilman, Albert Stoessel and Frederick Jacobi. The 
works they chose were: string quartet, by Loeffler; 
Polychromes, for piano, by Gruenberg; Chinese 
Lyrics, by Griffes; New York Days and Nights, by 
Whithorne ; trio for piano, violin and cello, by Har- 
old Morris. The only one of these actually played 
at Salzburg was Whithorne’s New York Days and 
Nights. 

The object of the American Music Guild is the 
performances of American works of the highest class 
by artists of the first rank. The Guild has already 
introduced numerous new and important works to 
the public and is undoubtedly performing a valuable 
and much needed work in the advancement of Ameri- 
can music. No organization could be more worthy 
of public support and the attention of the press, and 
it is to be hoped that in time similar organizations 
will spring up all over the United States so that the 
works given in New York will also be heard in other 
cities as well, 

The Guild announces that the public response and 
interest have been such as to encourage the broaden- 
ing of activities, and having realized the earlier plans 
the Guild is now ready to venture greater undertak- 
ings. Through the courtesy of the American Or- 
chestral Society a number of works will be read and 
rehearsed to give the composer the invaluable oppor- 
tunity of hearing his own compositions, an oppor- 
tunity not limited to members of the Guild. 

-——- <©—-—— 


THE TEATRO DEL LICEO 


The Teatro Del Liceo, Barcelona, began its im- 
portant season on November 22 with Borodin’s 
Prince Igor, given in Russian, with a Russian cast 
(not in Italian, in which language we had a parody 
of it here several years ago). The season will be 
divided between Italian, German, Russian (Ko- 
vanchtchina is to be given in addition to Igor) and 
Czech, represented by Smetana’s Bartered Bride, and 
Dvorak’s Rusalka. Two native operas will also be 
included in the repertory (La Dolores by Breton, and 
Marianela by Pahissa) and, strangely enough, Bar- 
celona will see The Tales of Hoffmann for the first 
time. Albert Coates is the Russian conductor ; Egon 
Pollak and Felix Weingartner will conduct the Ger- 
man operas; Valentin Morskoy-Frutz and Oskar 
Nedbal, the Czech ; Giulio Falconi, the Italian operas, 
and Jose Sabater, the native operas. The company 
contains comparatively few singers known in Amer- 
ica. Pasquale Amato and Riccardo Stracciari are 
announced among the baritones; Journet, among the 
basses. There are two Americans in the company, 
Theodore Ritch, of Chicago, the young tenor who 
sang for a while with she haces Opera, and Mary 
Lewis, the young American soprano who recently 
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made her debut in Vienna, and who is appearing in 

Barcelona under the extraordinary stage name of 

Lise Miriowska, presumably in Russian opera. 
RES oS 


THE MOST AMERICAN COMPOSER 


William Storey Smith has the following to say in 
the Boston Transcript concerning Cadman; and, al- 
though we do not agree with all of it, it is of too 
much interest not to pass on to Cadman’s innumer- 
able admirers : 


Upon the printed program of the concert given in Jordan 
Hall Saturday evening by Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina there stood below Mr. Cadman’s name 
the legend, “Foremost American Composer-Pianist,” but in 
the brief introduction from the stage “pianist’’ was dropped 
and he was characterized simply as America’s “foremost 
composer.” Had the initial syllable of this characterization 
also been omitted, its accuracy would have been greater ; 
it might, indeed, pass almost unchallenged. For who if not 
Mr. Cadman is the “most” American composer? Not any 
one of the postsy of “Tin Pan Alley,” for to them the 
proud title of composer may scarcely apply. Not Mr. Chad- 
wick, despite the Symphonic Sketches, since the bulk of 
his music bears no marked stamp of race or environment. 
Not Mr. Sowerby nor yet Mr. Whithorne, the hymner of 
New York City, for they have both heeded the musical 
ways of contemporary Europe. And beside Mr. Cadman, 
Mr. Gilbert is a sophisticated exotic, revealing the soul of 
the African, the Indian or the Celt, but never that of the 
man in the street. 

Mr. Cadman, too, dabbles in Indian lore, but his ap- 
proach, though outwardly effective, is but superficial. His 
popular Land of the Sky-Blue Water has its melodic basis 
in an aboriginal tune, to be sure, but it is doubtful whether 
the Redskin who invented it would recognize his creation as 
prettified and bedecked by Mr. Cadman’s harmony. And in 
any event, it is not in these pseudo-Indian inventions that 
the characteristic musical utterance of Mr. Cadman may be 
found. Rather it lies in such songs as At Dawning and I 
Heard a Thrush at Eve, in the piano sonata, in the trio 
played Saturday evening, and in the still unpublished piano- 
suite Hollywood that also stood upon that program. In 
all these things Mr. Cadman displays an Americanism that 
is very nearly one hundred per cent. They are as racy of 
our soil and as typical of the national temper as movies, 
mail-order houses and the “all fiction’ magazine, as chain 
grocery-stores and Chautauquas. The music of Mr. Cadman 
is forthright and assertive, it is naively, unabashedly senti- 
mental, it puts on no airs, it is buoyant and self-confident ; 
and never is it subtle, complex or distinguished. When he 
chooses, as in the last movement of the trio, Mr. Cadman 
avails himself of the rhythmic twists and quirks of ragtime, 
but his ragtime has no African connotations: it is American 
through and through. 

Again in Mr, Cadman’s melodic vein, which if not dis- 
tinctive is unquestionably fluent, may be found traces both 
of American folk-song, as represented in the melodies of 
Stephen Foster, and of the present-day American ballad— 
a wholly different product, be it said, from its English 
counterpart, as’ any one who troubles to compare the two 
may easily ascertain. In academic and in critical circles 
Mr. Cadman’s compositions have received scant attention and 
scantier praise, and it is true enough that their merit as 
music is never great, but their significance as an authentic 
manifestation of the American spirit has been insufficiently 
recognized. To call Mr. Cadman a musical Babbitt composing 
for the denizens of Main Street is perhaps a little unkind 
to the author of the one successful American “grand opera,” 
but the conception is by no means altogether fantastic. 

In Saturday evening’s concert the compositions and tran- 
scriptions of Mr. Cadman predominated. From another 
hand than his came only Mr. Troyer’s admirable arrange- 
ment of the Zuni Invocation to the Sun-God and a cheap, 
quasi-Indian song, Pale Moon, by Frederick Knight Logan. 
Unfortunately Tsianina was so hampered by a cold that 
singing became for her at times almost an impossibility. 
But she strove bravely against this obstacle and through it 
now and then shone clearly her unusual abilities. As Mr. 
Hayes may interpret the Negro Spirituals in a fashion that 
no Caucassian may hope to equal, so does Tsianina become 
in her singing the very voice of the American Indian. Nor 
is it necessary that her song be specifically of Indian origin, 
if only the Indian be its principal figure. As the final 
number on the program came the air from the second act 
of Mr. Cadman’s Shanewis, wherein the Indian girl ar- 
raigns the white man for his treatment of her people. It is 
conceivable that with this air the average singer might 
make no great effect. Heard from Tsianina, with the en- 
hancement of her pantomime, it became the just and mighty 
protest of an oppressed and persecuted race. W. S. S. 

saint ila 
A UNIQUE FEAT 

“Even staid newspaper reviewers had cast care 
aside before the second part . . . and had been 
heard joining in the demand for a repetition of 
Arnold Schoenberg’s Herzegewachse,” wrote: H. C. 
Colles, the English critic, who is “guesting” on the 
New York Times, in his notice of the concert of 
the International Composers’ Guild. Thanks for the 
ad, say we, especially that adjective “staid,” for we 
unblushingly confess to having been at least one of 
those who joined in the demand for a repetition; 
only, to be exact, we didn’t join in it. We started 
it. Our interest, however, was in the performance 
and not in Mr. Schoenberg’s piece. In the first 
place, never had we heard such peculiar sounds as 
the singer emitted on some of the impossibly high 
notes. We had a genuine desire to hear them re- 
peated so that we could classify them—but we 
couldn’t, even on repetition. And in the second 
place, it didn’t seem possible to sing it again and do 
it the same way, but the singer accomplished that 
remarkable feat notwithstanding all the obstacles 
put in her way by an utterly unrelated accompani- 
ment, 
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IS MUSIC A MANLY PROFESSION P 


This question is brought to mind by a letter from 
G. A. La Forest, musician, veteran of the World 
War, who wears wound stripes and a distinguished 
service medal. Those facts ought to be enough to 
answer the question poséd’ above, especially in view 
of the fact that there were many musicians in the 
war and they distinguished themselves just as much 
as any other class among our splendid boys. But 
Mr. La Forest wants the subject discussed, and per- 
haps such discussion is timely. Certainly, in Amer- 
ica, we know there are many people who think music 
an unworthy profession for a man. 

Mr. La Forest writes: “Enclosed find a clipping 
from a daily newspaper which, | think, may have 
some editorial value. I, personally, would like to 
read expressions of the opinions of others as to what 
they think of music and musicians in general. I 
know a young man who possesses a beautiful voice, 
which I feel he should use for the pleasure of others 
as well as working out his own salvation. But his 
viewpoint is that if he were to do public musical 
work he would not be a real he-man. Therefore he 
sells second-hand automobiles and mentally rejoices 
in what he considers masculinity. Personally I have 
always been identified with music either as a business 
or as a hobby, and have always resented this slur 
about male musicians being effeminate. I believe 
male musicians are just as much hard-boiled and 
just as real he-men as are males in any other occu- 
pation, and I think the, late war went a long way to 
prove it,” 

The clipping which Mr. La Forest encloses is 
taken from the New York American. It is entitled 
“Charles M. Schwab says.” And what he states 
follows: 

There is a prevalent opinion that music is for women and 
effeminate men, that men lose a part of their masculinity if 
they confess to a love of music. I love music, and I think 
I have held on pretty well to the masculine side of my na- 
ture. Music has meant much to me in my life of affairs. 
It has refreshed me when I was dog-tired, taken me out 
of myself and away from the problems of business. A book 
can do that, too. So can a painting. But not so surely 
as does music. 

There is a “reach” to music that the other arts have not; 
it seems to “get” you in an exhausted mood and quiets and 
refreshes, where a book or a picture is not so sure. Much 
depends on a man’s nature; on his temperament. But, 
knowing men as I do, I cannot help but feel that the aver- 
age business man would be benefited more than he dreams 
of if he exposed himself to music. 

We agree fully with Messrs. Schwab and La For- 
est, but we think they neither of them realize fully 
how many men are now “exposing themselves to 
music,” to borrow Mr. Schwab’s expressive phrase. 
We have pointed out innumerable times the fact that 
the prejudice against music is not so much thought- 
ful opinion as it is habit, common sense and com- 
mercialism. Music has rarely been for Americans 
a paying profession, and so many small American tal- 
ents have gone in for it, and added the long-hair- 
velvet-collar pose to make up for their musical defi- 
ciencies, that naturally American men have got a con- 
tempt for these teahounds. So have we all of us. 

But they have never been the real musicians, and 
real musicians are not found among them. Also, 
as a race they are disappearing, although women do 
still paw over a few of them and give them a sort 
of temporary, factitious success. Unfortunately 
they possess amazing self-advertising powers, and 
keep themselves well in the limelight. They are seen 
while the real musician is only heard. 

And the real musician is being heard as never be- 
fore. Concerts are more numerous than ever, and 
their influence is greatly augmented by talking-ma- 
chine and radio, which permits the business man to 
“expose” himself to music without risking being 
thrown into too close contact with the still numerous 
members of our American audiences who gush and 
glow about Art with a big A and do more harm to 
the art they profess to love than any other single 
influence to which it is subject. The sentimentality 
of some American pretended music lovers is a crime, 
but even that, with increased knowledge and culture, 
and with the increased dissemination of music among 
the people, is dying out. 

Our men are getting the proper angle on music 
through home music, and are subsequently finding 
their way to concert halls. And they are rapidly 
wiping out that impression of which Mr. La Forest 
speaks. Like everything else, it is merely a matter 
of familiarity and first hand knowledge. It is a 
welcome improvement, and shows that -culture is 
gradually getting to the American man—even the 
Babbitts of Main Street—and is no longer left en- 
tirely to the women. 

sectit —-@O— 


CASELLA’S NEW SOCIETY 
Carlos Salzedo writes in to ask a slight correc- 
tion in what was said regarding the organization of 
the Corporazione delle Nuove Musiche. It was 
stated’ in a recent article in the Musicat Courier 


~ by 9.30 he is a genius. 
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that this new society was associated with the New 
York league. As this might be misleading it is best 
to say that the Corporazione delle Nuove Musiche is 
associated with the International Composers’ Guild. 


BS ed 7 sa 
THE POOR CRITIC 
The following remarks, contributed to the Sunday 
World by Deems Taylor, are heartily endorsed by all 
and sundry on the staff of the Musica Courier: 
“One often wonders why the architects of concert 
halls always choose the Black Hole of Calcutta as 
their model. New York theaters are generally fairly 
well ventilated, but our halls of song are rather better 
adapted for euthanasia than for the cult of the 
esthetic. However, the airless auditorium is, in a 
way, a help to the music critic, for it gives him a 
very good rough and ready method of testing artistic 
merit. For example, we arrive at a recital at 8.15. 
If we are not unconscious by 8.45 the performer’s 
merits are above the average. If we are awake by 
9 he is one of the season's finds. If we are awake 
If we are awake by 10 we 
are probably elsewhere.” 


OO 
MORE REFORM 


There is another reform movement on foot in this 
town. It isa plan to purge New York of what these 
reformers call “evil plays.” Only one of the clergy- 
men engaged in the crusade understands the real sit- 
uation. He is the Rev. Robert H. Law, Jr., and he 
says that the fault lies with the public which supports 
such plays. No one is forced to go to the theater 
and as the stories of the plays always are told in the 
newspapers the morning after the premiére, there 
need be no ignorance on the part of anybody regard- 
ing the nature of such entertainments. It is a pity 
that the reformers cannot reform the public. By 
the way, the one thing that needs the most urgent 
regulating is the matter of nudity at the socalled 
revues and in some of the musical comedies. Some 
of the women in them wear practically nothing. The 
spectacle is embarrassing, not artistic, and oftentimes 
highly objectionable. The reformers should get 
after those women and stop “the deep damnation of 
their taking off.” In Atlanta they are more severe 
than in New York, for the churches in the Georgian 
city last week tried to prevent Geraldine Farrar from 
giving a concert because several seasons ago she had 
shocked many Atlanta folks by too much exposure 
and a too free revelation of the secrets of the toilet, 
when she sang Zaza there with the Metropolitan. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Paula May Schmoeger 
, November 20, 1923 


July 28, 1918 


PautaA May ScuMoecer had not lived quite 
five and a half years when she was suddenly 
called away from a life which had not only been 
happy for her but had helped to make happy 
the lives of all who knew her even slightly. 
Known to a circle of friends and acquaintances 
unusually wide for one of her years, her bright 
spirit and happy, sunny disposition brought joy 
wherever she went. She had already evinced 
a talent for music quite unusual at her age. 
Her sudden taking away brought forth a host 
of warm and spontaneous tributes of sympathy 
which showed how strongly she had endeared 
herself to all. 

















I SEE THAT 


The National Federation of Music Clubs announces produc- 
tions of American operas in Cincinnati. 

Vittorio Arimondi now is critic and Chicago representative 
of the Rivista Teatrale Melodrammatic. 

Hermann Spielter is teaching theory by correspondence. 

A series of Sunday evening musicales will be given at the 
Copley Plaza in Boston. 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York will 
celebrate its silver anniversary on December 12. 

Albert Coates is “looking forward to taking up his appoint- 
ment in Rochester with keen interest.” 

Josephine Lucchese continues to win success with the San 
Carlo Opera Company. 

Albert E. Ruff will instruct a master class in voice in Los 
Angeles next summer. 

Eugene Goossens, the English conductor, sailed for home 
last week. 

Cecilia Hansen will have six solo appearances with six 
different orchestras during her first American season. 

Italy has what is probably the only special musical magazine 
for little folks, Corrier dei Musicale. 

The Teatro Del Liceo, Barcelona, began its season on No- 
vember 22 with Prince Igor. 

Verbrugghen was violin soloist at a recent concert of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Rosa MacGeachy, a prima donna of forty years ago, died 
on November 16 

The Vienna Staatsoper will close temporarily during the 
guest tours of the company. 

Dr. William C. Carl gave a travelogue-talk on his trip 
through Egypt and the Near East. 

The Corporazione delle Nuove Musiche is associated with 
the International Composers’ Guild. 

May Peterson gives to students some excellent hints on 
health. 

Detroit recently heard Frank Bridge conduct a group of 
his own compositions. 

A faculty glee club is being organized at Smith College by 
Prof. Leland Hall and Prof. Arthur Locke. 

Chamber Music is assiduously cultivated at the American 
Institute of Applied Music. 

Vladimir Dubinsky’s new studio was formally opened on 
November 25. 

Sumner Salter and Mary Turner Salter are again active in 
New York musical life. 

The Fiqué Choral luncheon at Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, 
was an enjoyable affair. 

Jan Munkacsy, violinist, will give a New York recital on 
December 16. 

Arthur Middleton has returned to the metropolis for a 
short rest before resuming his concert tour. 

Frances Gottlieb will program a group of Mana-Zucca’s 
songs at her New York recital, 





Mme. Cahier is of the opinion that Jeritza deserves the 
title bestowed upon her by the Austrian Government. 
Gay MacLaren was the guest of honor at a recent A. Russ 
Patterson musicale. 

Victoria Boshko has postponed her December 19 recital to 
some time in January. 

De Pachmann has finished his first Western tour 


Hans Hess, cellist, has made Autograph Phonograph 
records, 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will conduct master classes at 


the American Conservatory in Chicago next summer. 

On page 22 William A. C. Zerffi discusses the “fake” vocal 
teacher. 

The second Massachusetts conference of music 
took place in Boston November 16, 

Mabelle Addison will appear in the Bach Christmas Ora- 
torio with the Columbia University Chorus, Walter 
Henry Hall, conductor 

Margaret Matzenauer is now under the management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 

William Reddick and Chester Hale have been added to the 
faculty of the Master Institute of United Arts 

Alexander Borovsky is off for Europe; he will return to 
the United States next November. 

The Easton Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Earle Laros, recently gave a successful concert. 

Rudolph Polk made 150 appearances in concert and with 
orchestra during 1922-23. 

Ignatz Waghalter will make his first appearance in this 
country as conductor on December 7, at Carnegie Hall 

Mme. Aga Lahowska is said to be the favorite exponent of 
Carmen in Spain. 

Myra Hess sails for Europe on December 15 

Lillian Ginrich and Frederic Freemantel were married last 


supervisors 


week, 

Mabel Garrison is building a new home in Baltimore. 

Mina Hagar has returned from a successful tour in the 
Northwest. 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company will be the feature 
attraction at the Mobile Music Festival 

A. Strok, manager, of Japan, writes that the artists he has 
engaged will tour Japan despite the earthquake 

The Washington Heights Musical Club held a reception on 
November 25. 

The Beethoven Association announces an extra concert at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, December 18 

Ulysses Lappas, Greek tenor, will return to this country 
this month for a concert tour. 

Mildred Wellerson, the phenomenal 
astound critics. 

Lawrence Schauffler has returned from Berlin and is teach- 
ing in New York and Garden City. 

The Vinello-Johnson School of Voice and Opera in Boston 
is well equipped for yocal and operatic training. 

Umberto Sorrentino has won success appearing in Cavalleria 
Rusticana. 

Mrs. Enrico Scognamillo is suing the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau for commission on the Caruso concert contract 
alleged to be due her late husband. G. 


cellist, continues to 
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(Continued from page 5) 


artist whose note of pathos thrilled, and one who belongs 
to that category of singers known as “giants.” Muzio will 
be a big factor this season at the Auditorium, 

Giacomo Rimini reappeared as Charles Gerard, a role in 
which he had won much fame several years ago and which 
showed him to better advantage on this occasion, as in the 
last two years Rimini’s improvement as a singer has been 
marked, In the third act he, too, found the note of pathos 
and his sympathetic attitude won him many new friends 
among his hearers. In the first act he sang with nobility 
of tone and vocal understanding and throughout the opera, 
by his well thought-out conception of the part, he proved a 
dominant factor in the plot. It was a big night for Rimini 
and the volley of plaudits that burst from all parts of the 
audience when he was induced to come back alone before 
the curtain after Muzio had twice before been given the 
same honor, left no doubt as to the big hit he scored on 
this occasion. A well deserved success, warranted by a 
beautiful presention ! 

Giulio Crimi was good as Chenier. He sang well and 
acted with discretion and shared in a large measure in the 
success of the night. Kathryn Meisle was capital as Made- 
lon—a role in which she strengthened the splendid opinion 
formulated at the time of her debut with the company as 
Erda in Siegfried. The role of Madelon is not a big one, 
to be sure, but it should be well sung and acted to be made 
effective and Miss Meisle made it stand out not as a sketch 
hut as a fine portrayal cf an old patriotic blind woman, and 
the sorrow of her soul was transmitted ably through her 
voice to a very attentive and appreciative audience. Watch 
Miss Meisle! She will go far in the operatic field and 
should rise soon to the operatic firmament as a bright star. 

Vittorio Trevisan, one of the most versatile artists of tie 
operatic stage, appeared in two roles so completely different 
as tO prove anew his extraordinary gift as an actor-singer, 
In the first act he was Pietro Fleville, which he portrayed 
as an effeminate old beau—a man of the type that precipi- 
tated the revolution, a nobleman .who did not wear the 
sword but who presented himself at a party carrying a muff 
and other paraphernafia of the gentle sex. Even to his 
walk Trevisan’s delineation was perfect. In the other epi- 
sodes he was Mathieu, a San culotte and as refined as he was 
as a pensioner of the king as vulgar and rough did he make 
the revolutionist. If space would permit, many of the 
details caught by these eyes would be mentioned, as each 
was worth jotting down; but a word must be said of others, 
who, too, deserve mention in this review, so Trevisan is 
dismissed for the present and a more analytic report will be 
published about his work at a later date. 

Mojica was irresistible as Incroyable. Well cos- 
tumed, he added to his presentation by singing especially 
well the music written for the role. The minor roles were 
taken by some of the principal artists of the company. 
rhus, the cast was homogeneously fine. 

Andrea Chenier is the kind of opera that finds Giorgio 
Polacco at his very best. Though Polacco is a_ poetical 
conductor, when the occasion demands he is completely in 
his domain when his own enthusiasm can be given com- 
plete leeway and his sensitive nature permitted to give his 
instrument—which is a wonderful orchestra—the full bene- 
fit of his temperamental and emotional beat. The stage man- 
agement was satisfactory, but nothing more. Several little 
mishaps were noticed—too small, however, to mention here, 
hut they did not escape the eagle eye of this reporter. The 
table at which the president of the tribunal sat was draped 
in an Italian flag, or Italian colors—green, white and red. 
Was it because the opera is Italian with a French plot? 
his is one of those small details that makes a first class 
company appear sometimes as a third-class organization. 
The enthusiasm of the audience presaged well for many 
future performances of the work, which seems to have 
caught the fancy of the Chicago public. It triumphed last 
summer at Ravinia and now at the Auditorium. 


Novemner 28, 


J ose 


Ama, 

The first performance this season of Verdi's masterpiece 
was excellent from every standpoint. A star cast, beauti- 
fully seconded by the splendid playing of the orchestra and 
singing of the chorus, exceptionally fine pictures and well 
arranged ballet, gave reason for the enthusiasm that was 
rampant at the Auditorium throughout the performance 
Rosa Raisa appeared in the title role, in which she has 
always won the admiration of Chicagoans and in which on 
this occasion she again completely captured them not only 
through the beauty of her song, but also by her fine por- 
trayal of a role in which even today she has added very 
subtle touches. Arrayed in new costumes, her Aida was in 
a measure different from her previous presentations. Her 
success was complete. 

Louise Homer, who had not been heard in these surround- 
ings as Amneris in the last decade, sang and acted the part 
with more vigor, more youth and with the same dignity 
and noblesse of tone as of yore. Regal to the eye as the 
Egyptian princess, her mellow voice too was a treat to the 
ear. She was feted to the echo and her success was richly 
deserved. Elizabeth Kerr was heard but not seen in the 
small but difficult part of the Priestess, which she sang = 
well as to deserve special mention. Charles Marshall, 
the warrior Rhadames, disclosed anew the big strides made 
in his art since last year. Marshall fully understands that 
big tones and long-held top notes are not sufficient baggage 
for a singer to retain the favor of the public. Thus, to 
those clarion high notes and stentorian medium tones which 
he can produce today whenever necessity demands, he has 
added beautiful soft tones, and by so doing he is now en- 
titled to the name of artist. He made a big hit, and should 
often be cast, as he has, no doubt, big box office value in 
this city. 

the 


Cesare Formichi was a powerful Amonasro and 


. in the Flower Song, 


possessor of an unique voice as to volume; he too knows 
how to make big contrasts between stupendous fortissimos 
and more gentle tones and, as his acting was on a par with 
his singing, he scored one hundred per cent. Virgilio 
Lazzari was a sonorous Ramfis and shared with the prin- 
cipals in the success of the night. Alexander Kipnis, the 
new basso of the company, was heard for the first time here 
as the King, and he brought to the role the same qualities 
noticed since his debut—a voice of great beauty and a 
yersonality that should make him a favorite before very 
long. Oliviero as the Messenger was satisfactory. 

Thus, all the roles were in capable hands. The chorus 
also deserves words of praise, especially for its pianissimo 
singing in the temple scene and its dynamic effects in the 
triumphal episode. 

The orchestra, under the energetic and potential baton of 
Giorgio Polacco, layed with much enthusiasm, acceleration 
and accuracy, aol ta helped in no small measure in making 
the performance memorable. The ballet was excellent. 
The premiere danseuse, performing with marked ability, 
was well seconded by every member of the corps de ballet 
and the huge applause that broke throughout the house at 
the culmination of their act, was just reward for the effi- 
cient work. A very fine and exhilarating performance! 

Snow Marpen, Novemser 29. 

Turkey Day was celebrated at the opera by a repetition of 
Snow Maiden. 

CarMEN, Novemser 30. 

Outside of subscription, Bizet’s masterpiece, Carmen, 
had its first performance this season and brought forth in 
the title role Alice Gentle, well known around Chicago 
through her many appearances in various roles at Ravinia 
and in concert in the down-town halls, but new to the Audi- 
torium. Her debut as guest artist with the Chicago Civic 
Opera as Carmen had its fine points. Like most operas 
heard this.season, Carmen had its good moments and others 
not quite so satisfactory. The management prides itself in 
presenting operas with little preparation in order to econo- 
mize. Economy should be encouraged, but if the manage- 
ment wants to save money for guarantors, it should also 
save money for subscribers. Many performances heard 
this season at the Auditorium were not worth $6.00 for an 
orchestra stall. Half that amount would have been suffi- 
cient and what is here said about an orchestra stall can be 
said about more inexpensive seats. A fifty per cent. reduc- 
tion should be made when operas are not presented with 
stars but with casts of sufficiently good singers that can 
command respect and even admiration of a popular priced 
audience. The management should next year have two 
prices for subscribers—a full tariff when stars are billed 
and half tariff otherwise. 

Alice Gentle had been heard in excerpts from Carmen at 
Ravinia on several occasions, and this role is one of 
the best in her vast repertory. She finds in it op 
tunities to display her beautiful voice and histrionic talent. 
In the first act she was excellent as to song and action. 
Her Carmen is a mixture of her own creation with a tinge 
of vulgarity a la Maria Gay and a flavor of deviltry a la 

Calve. For the rest, her Carmen is a creature of the street, 
care-free, impetuous, bold, cheerful, passionate, saucy, but 
at no time calculated or cunning—a very good conception 
of a very difficult part! Vocally, Miss Genfle was highly 
satisfactory, especially in the first act. The audience liked 
her very much and applauded her vociferously whenever 
opportunity permitted a big demonstration, and at the close 
of each act she and her colleagues were recalled innumerable 
times before the curtain. 

Fernand Ansseau was the Don Jose—a role which he 
sang in a large measure with telling effect, faltering only 
where he was caught by an accurate 
ear deviating considerably from true pitch and flatting mis- 
erably. Some of the singers complain that the sunken 
orchestra is responsible for deviation from pitch, and they 
say, placed as it is, no sonority from the orchestra can be 
heard at times on the stage, and in pianissimo passages the 
singers have to depend solely on their own pitch which is 
not always perfect. Ansseau has now been heard in various 
roles and has proven a young singer with a beautiful natural 
voice, but not sufficiently trained as yet to suit the demands 
imposed upon a star artist. Histrionically, he does the best 
he can, but without personality, it is a hard task to satisfy 
a critical audience. His Don Jose had its very good mo- 
ments, especially in the first scene. After that his acting 
was rather insignificant. Judging from the applause be- 
stowed upon him, the young Belgian tenor scored another 
big success. 

Georges Baklanoff reappeared as Escamillio, a role in 
which he has been heard often and if the Toreador song 
was not quite as well rendered and received as of yore, the 
fault should be placed elsewhere than with the popular 
baritone. Margery Maxwell came into her own singing 
Micaela and in the aria of the third act, winning the favor 
of the public. Desire Defrere and Jose Mojica as Dancairo 
and Remendado respectively, were perfect and their work in 
those small roles stood out as the best achievements on the 
stage throughout the opera. Alice D’Hermanoy was good 
as Frasquita; not so Irene Pavloska as Mercedes. The 
incidental dances by the corps de ballet were adequate and 
the singing of the chorus generally praiseworthy. Several 
of the scenes were new and the scenic artists of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, Julian F. Dove, in deserves words 
of commendation for the manner in which he designed and 
executed the scenery of the first and second acts. 

Last, but not least, must be mentioned Ettore Panizza 
and his orchestra, the real factors in the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. Panizza knows the Bizet score thoroughly. He 
delights in conducting this French work and that enjoyment 
was mirrored in the illuminating and delightful readin 
accorded the score, which, under his baton, scintillated wit 
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all the peng of a ae mad His orchestra responded do- 
cilely to all his demands and the effects were all to the 
credit of this brilliant and modest conductor. The stage 
management was satisfactory, but the performance, as a 
whole, must be classed among the lop-sided ones that we 
have entered in our memory book and which lower the high 
standard of the company. 
L’Arricana, DeceMBer 1 (MATINEE) 

On Saturday afternoon, L’Africana had its second hear- 
ing here with the same cast heard at its first presentation. 
Ricotetro, December 1 (EveninG) 

The third week of the present season came to a close with 
the performance of Rigoletto. Details of the presentation 


will appear in these columns next week. 
Rene Devries. 


BALTIMORE NOTES 


Baltimore, Md., November 22.—Four major musical 
events have been scheduled recently in as many consecutive 
nights. On Sunday the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
gave its monthly concert. Monday night marked the ap- 
pearance of Paderewski. Schumann i pe gave a recital 
on Tuesday night; and last night, Titta Ruffo was the 
star. 

Inez Barsour SuBstITUTES. 

At the Symphony concert the usual good crowd was on 
hand. Baltimore’s own band of musicians gave an excellent 
performance and Mr. Strube, the conductor, came in for 
the usual commendation. Cesar Thomson was to have been 
the soloist but an accident prevented his appearance and 
Inez Barbour, who was in the city as the guest artist at a 
meeting of the Music Club of Baltimore, was pressed into 
service. Her numbers were well received. 

Paperewskt Draws Crown. 

Paderewski drew the largest house, both in point of 
numbers and amount of money, that has been seen here for 
several years, The pianist offered the heaviest sort of 
a two and a half hour program. So great was his ovation 
that he gave six encores. The management of the theater 
was finally driven to turning out the house lights in order 
to induce the people to leave the theater. 

Notes, 

The many friends and admirers of Armand Tokatyan, the 
Armenian tenor, are greatly pleased at the success he 
poe raag in the opening performance of Thais, at the Metro- 
politan 

Shura hretkassky, eleven year old Russian pianist, gave 
a recital recently in Washington with the same success as 
he achieved in Boston, Chicago, and other cities. E. D. 


Frances Hall Arranges Fine Program 


The recent piano recital given in New York by Frances 
Hall was to no small degree a model of what a piano pro- 
gram should be. It had variety and brevity, musical value 
and freshness ,taken from the pages of but three composers: 
Scarlatti, Schumann and Rachmaninoff. The Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien, _ its five highly colored movements, 
gave the pianist full play for range of expression which last 
season at her debut = demonstrated was not lacking in her 
temperamental equipment, and she gave a performance of 
the work that held genuine interest throughout—not an easy 
task, in New York particularly, where two score pianists 
hold forth each pth In closing her program she chose 
Rachmaninoff's valse in A and the Elegie, followed by four 
of his preludes that have rarely been heard but that could 
well be frequently programmed with gratifying effect. 

For a new pianist to come forward with a list of this 
kind is a far more encouraging sign than at first appears, 
for it significantly points to the fact that the younger 
generation, while it may know its Beethoven and its Bach, 
no longer feels in duty bound to expound them to their 
audiences. 


Renée Chemet at Bagby Musicales 


Renée Chemet’s Pos rformance at the Bagby Musical Morn- 
ing last Monday cember 3) was her third appearance in 
New York within a fortnight. Later in the season Mme. 
Chemet will be heard again at a Sunday night concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Mary A. Shannon to Give Debut Recital. 


On Tuesday evening, December 11, at Aeolian Hall, Mary 
A. Shannon, a young debutant pianist, will present an in- 
teresting program. Miss Shannon has studied with both 
Leopold Godowsky and Ernest Hutcheson. 


Lillian Croxton’s Recital December 10 


On Monday evening, December 10, at Aeolian Hall, Lillian 
Croxton, coloratura soprano, will give her recital, assisted 
by Lucien Schmit, cellist, and Walter Golde at the piano. 


Seidel for Metropolitan Concert 


Toscha Seidel plays at Lock Haven, Pa, on December 14, 
and will be soloist at the Metropolitan Opera Sunday Night 
Concert on December 16. 


Rozsi Varady in Portland December 20 


Rozsi Varady, the well known Hungarian cellist, is en- 
gaged to play for the City of Portland concerts at Port- 
land, Maine, on December 20 


Fairmont and Greenville to Hear Tiffany 


Marie Bi ay. will give recitals in Fairmont, W. bp on 
1 Bose Greenville, S. C., on December 14, 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Great Wortp Requiem Features In Lonpon’s ARMISTICE 
CELEBRATIONS, 

London, November 22.—The first performance of a new 
World Requiem by John H. Foulds was a feature of the 
Armistice Day celebrations in London. Given in the presence 
of H. R. H. the Prince of Wales and Prince George, with a 
choir and orchestra of over 1000 performers, the occasion 
attracted an enormous audience, every seat (numbering 
10,000) being occupied. Fitly termed a Cenotaph in sound, 
the text, which is based on the Authorized Version of the 
Bible, is designed to convey a tribute to the memory of the 
dead—a message of consolation to the bereaved of all coun- 
tries. The music is vast and rather pompcus with a solemn- 
ity that does not altogether impress. The composer has 
foresworn the use of melody and the result is a continuous 
sequence of harmonic progressions which is apt to convey a 
sense of repetition, oct. 

Apert Coates Invitep To HoLiann. 

London, November 13.—Albert Coates, the conductor, has 
just left ‘London for Barcelona where he is conducting a 
season of Russian opera in Russian by Russian artists. He 
leaves for America on December 29. Mr. Coates has just 
been invited by Mengelberg (who is unfortunately very ill) 
to conduct two of his concerts in Amsterdam, but owing to 
his previous engagements, had to refuse the offer. 7a ok 


AnotHer New Ricuarp Strauss OPERA. 

Vienna, November 5.—While Schlagobers (Whipped 
Cream) is not even definitely announced for production at 
the Staatsoper, and Intermezzo, the new comic opera, which 
Strauss intends to produce at Reinhardt’s Theater in the 
Josefstadt, Vienna, barely completed, Ludwig Karpath, 
Strauss’ intimate friend, is in a position to state—in an 
article published by the Neues Wiener Journal yesterday— 
that Strauss is at work on still another new work, This is 
again a comic ag chal for which Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
has furnished the boo P. B. 

VIENNA a Bureaus Form Trust. 

Vienna, November 13.—All but one of the most important 
concert bureaus of Vienna have combined in a trust. The 
purpose, it is said, is to facilitate this complicated business ; 
but the true reason is a desire to avoid competition, and to 
keep admission prices high and artists’ salaries low. 
press is deploring this “Americanization” of concert life. 


Operatic PREMIERE AT COBURG. 

Coburg, November 5.—The Coburg Opera House (which 
is under the jurisdiction of the Bavarian state government ) 
has just staged a successful premiére of the three act opera, 
Don Guevara, by Franz Hofer, a Bavarian composer of de- 
cided talent. The music is mildly modern, very melodious 
and well orchestrated, only an occasional nolyphonic super- 
abundance of sound is at times irritating. The book, writ- 
ten in strong realistic style, is by Rudolf Lothar, the author 
of the successful Tiefland libretto. ALN. 

Municu Reviews New-Oxp Opera. 

Munich, November 14.—A novelty of the Munich opera 
season will be the revival of Handel’s — Cesar, com- 
posed, in 1723 for the Italian opera in London, in a newly 
revised edition by Wilhelm Hagen. The work will be staged 
by Max Hofmuller, with new scenery designed by Leo Pa- 
setti. Smetana’ s Bartered Bride will also be taken into this 
season's repertory. A. N. 


Strauss’ ALPINE SYMPHONY 

London, November 20.—Strauss’ Alpine Symphony, of 
which the first performance in England was given at 
Queens Hall last week by the London Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Alymer Buesst, did not have an im- 
pressive reception from press or public. The thematic ma- 
terial is poor and thin. wae there are passages that 
glow with all the usual Straussian brillance and color, but 
these are the exception rather than the rule. a 

THe San CArto (NaApLes) SEASON. 

Naples, October 25.—Augusto Lagana, impresario of the 
Teatro San Carlo here, announces that his repertory for 
the coming season will include Pizzetti’s Fedra (new for 
Naples); the Damnation of Faust, with Besanzoni, and 
Tristan and Isolde, with Signora Cesar and the Spanish 
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tenor Canalda. There will also be several of the operas 
of the standard repertory. Among the artists announced 
are Gabriella Pareto, De Hidalgo, Poli Randacio, Minghetti 
and others. Antonio Guarnieri will be musical director. 

: eS 


Cleveland Institute Notes 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 23.—The Cleveland Institute 
of Music has a penchant for making its work of intense 
musical practability and vividness. Should a student in ad- 
vanced theory compose, his work is promptly tried out by 
the Institute Orchestra. Roger Sessions is conducting a 
twelve-talk course on the principal works to be played this 
season by the Cleveland Orchestra and, in the Institute's 
characteristically thorough manner, students of the course 

- will have the opportunity, on November 27, to hear an 
actual rehearsal of the orchestra. 

This rare privilege is made possible through the courtesy 
of Mr, Sokoloff. The rehearsal will provide self-illustrating 
material for identification of the instruments. Students of 
the lecture series will carry away from this unique lesson 
an idea of orchestration which will include off-hand knowl- 
edge of when the wood-winds take up the theme, how the 
muted strings introduce the passage, and the ad infinitum 
which make the uninformed Pant hastily through their an- 
notated programs. 

A night school of music with one hundred pupils is the 
record established at the Cleveland Institute of Music this 
year, and the night school is conducted but one night a week. 
A very complete course is offered, too, including lessons in 
voice, piano, violin, cello and theory. 

This course was added to the regular courses offered at 
the Institute because there are so many music lovers who 
are busy during the day with no time for lessons and study 
until evening. The most popular study in the night classes 
is piano. Thirty pupils are enrolled for piano lessons and 
six teachers have been put on the teaching staff for these 
Monday night piano classes alone. They are Ruth Edwards, 
Dorothy Price, Mary Edith Martin, Anita Frank, Theresa 
Hunter, and Gertrude Englander. 

Voice culture is second in demand, with violin and cello 
following close behind. The theory class, of course, includes 
pupils from all of the other classes. The hourse of the 
evening classes are from 5.30 p. m. to 9.00 p. m. S. J. 








Dudley Buck Studio Activities . 

Lucy La Forge, soprano, one of ,the many Dudley Buck 
artists, sang on November 21 for the Cathedral Choral Club 
of Far Rockaway, and the following day she was heard 
by the Musical Club of Lawrence, L. I. Her singing was 
greatly enjoyed by both audiences. 

Ella Good, contralto, and William Guggolz, baritone, 
were the soloists of the Standard Oil banquet given at the 
Hotel Astor recently, and were highly praised for their 
artistic singing. 

On November 27 the second informal tea of the season 
was held at the studio. These affairs are enjoyed by the 
pupils and their friends, who come in for tea and hear 
some delightful singing. December 4 Mr. Buck was 
scheduled to have his second evening recital, at which the 
Misses McLaughlin and De Loca and Messrs. Sanchez and 
Forbes were to present the program. Mr. Buck gave a 
short talk on Vocal Theories and Principles. 


Mrs. Ella Good and Frank Munn were booked to sing 
for the Women’s Musical Club of Goshen, N. Y., on De- 
cember 4. 


New York Trio Plays at Washington Irving 

Before an audience of nearly 4,000, with even the stage 
packed, the New York. Trio opened the chamber music 
series of People’s Symphony Concerts at the Washington 


Irving High School, New York, on November 16. The 
program began with the Mozart trio, No. 4, in C Major, 
which was given a smooth, finished performance. The 


second number—and it had to be repeated—was the lovely 
Norwegian Dance of Grieg, with its characteristic use of 
Norwegian folk songs. This was followed by the Haban- 
era by Arbos, and the program closed with the Arensky 
trio, op. 32. The trio was forced to play two encores, The 
Serenade by Widor and the Air de Ballet by Chaminade. 
Louis Edlin, the former concert master of the: Cleveland 
Orchestra, is now the violinist of the trio, the other members 
being Clarence Adler, pianist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, 
cellist. 


December Dates for Grace Kerns 
On December 4, Grace Kerns, soprano, was scheduled to 
sing the Verdi Requeim with orchestra in New York. Salem, 
will hear her on December 10; Keene, N. H., on 


Mass., 
December 11, Boston, Mass., on December 15, and Pitts- 
burg, Pa., on December 28. 


Ginrich-Freemantel Wedding Announced 

Lillian Ginrich, the well known soprano, and Frederic 
Freemantel, prominent tenor and teacher, were married on 
November 28 at the Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Artists to Arrive 
Due to arrive this month for a half season concert tour 
are Erika Morini, the violinist; Jacques Thibaud, the 
French violinist, and Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist. 


Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray Dead 
Mrs. Mary Gregory Murray, for many years well known 
in the musical world, especially for her illustrated musi- 
cales, passed away in New York on November 17. 





New York String Quartet Completes Tour 


The New York String Quartet has completed its Coast 
turo and will be heard at Elyria, O., on’ December 17. 


Yvonne D’Arle Sings Friday 


On Friday of this week Yvonne D’Arle, young lyric 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be heard 





BUELL, 
who has 
from a successful tour which included appearances in Eng 


DAI 


the interesting young pianist, returned 


recently 
land, France and Germany, will be heard at Aeolian Hall, 
Wednesday afternoon, December 12, in a recital with inter 
pretative remarks. Her program will include Bach's capriccio 
on the departure of a favorite brother, Beethoven's six 
variations on Nel cor piu non mi sento, groups of pieces 
from Schumann and MacDowell, and numbers by Paradies, 
Grieg, Scriabin, Campbell-Tipton, Debussy, Stcherbatcheff 
and Liapounow. Miss Buell will feature the works of Schu 
mann, having had an opportunity during her stay abroad 
to acquaint herself with interesting traditions regarding 
the works of Schumann from Prof. Otto Dorn of Wies 
baden. Miss Buell has won marked success with her lecture 
recitals in other cities and will doubtless duplicate this 
success in her forthcoming New York recital. 


for the first time this season at a special matinee of La 
Boheme, singing the role of Musetta. Miss D’Arle will sing 
frequently during the coming month. Her youth, attractive 
personality and good voice make her one of the big assets 


among the juniors of the Metropolitan Opera. 
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Mozart's Second Musicale, Luncheon and Movie 


President Mrs. Noble McConnell would have been grati- 
fied to have heard the many affectionate allusions to her, 
and sympathy with her in illness, expressed at the second 
morning musicale, luncheon, motion picture and dance, 
Hotel Astor, December 1. For this event both the north 
and east ballrooms and college hall were taken to accom- 
the crowd, Mrs, Clarence Burns, first vice-president 
of the presiding. (By the way, her picture, as 
president of the Little Mothers’ Association, appeared in 
the Sunday Tribune of December 2). 

Charlotte Hamilton, contralto, a member of the Mozart 
( Choral, and Frederick Gunster, tenor, were the artists heard 
m this occasion, the former’s beautiful voice being most 
effective in the pathos of The Asra (Rubinstein), as well 
as in Nur Wer die Sehnsucht Kennt (Tschaikowsky), and 
full of power and resonance in Nogero’s The Muleteer; she 
had to sing encores following each appearance, The novelty 


modate 
society, 


if Mr Gunster’s appearance (after successfully singing 
high-class arias and songs by Lalo, Rabey, Grieg, Rubin- 
tein, and modern dialect and folk songs, lay in his make-up 
and garb of the ol’ time cullud gemman, in old stove-pipe 
hat, long-tailed coat, high collar, side-whiskers and gay 
bandanna, a costume which put folks instantly into genial 
mood. Then he sang Uncle Rome (Homer), Standim’ in 
de Need o' Prayer (Reddick), I'm a Wanderin’ (Gaines), 
My Way's Cloudy (Burleigh), and O w’en We Git to 
Heab'n (Manney), some of these with humor, all with 
pathos, and winning general animated commendation, Mr. 
Gunster acted the part of the old chap to perfection, even 
to the use of the red bandanna. 

Messrs, Baker and Percy played artistic accompaniments, 
as is to be expected from these able men. 

Among announcements by Mrs. Burns were the supper 
dance of December 4, Mrs. William Maynard Haradon, 
chairman; the first grand concert, with Choral of 150, 
orchestra of thirty, and Sue Harvard, soloist, December 
18 pose the Clinic Ball of January 28, with pageant, She 
alse viced the feeling of the large assemblage in mention 
of the “pep” and jollity of the absent President McConnell 
and praise of the excellent affair prepared by her for this 


occasion 


Marina Campanari in Detroit 
Marina Campanari, soprano, daughter of the eminent 
baritone, Giuseppe Campanari, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, appeared in Detroit on November 13 when she 
scored a brilliant success, 
Miss Campanari recently returned from Italy, where she 


sang in opera. Her Detroit appearance was the first since 
her return from Europe, and was a joint recital with Ed- 
ward Johnson, tenor, The soprano sang charmingly and 
was enthusiastically applauded after her opening group, 
which comprised Beau Soir, Rossini; “on Ho-La 
Speranze, Donandy, and Supir, L. Stern. Following her 
rendition of Una Voce Poco Fa, from Barber of Seville, 
she was recalled time and again. Her closing group— 
Absent, Tirindelli; Lilacs, Rachmaninoff, and My Heart, by 
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Randegger—also gained for her spontaneous applause and 
many recalls. 

Mr. Johnson like Miss Campanari, was in excellent voice 
and sang numbers by Stradella, Giordano, Rubinstein, Hue, 
Hugo Wolf, Bizet, as well as arrangements by Kreisler, St. 
Leger, and H. Hughes. 

On November 23, Miss Campanari scored another triumph 
when she was soloist at the Biltmore Morning Musicale 
in New York. She will sing in Boston on January 13, 
and has also been engaged for the Newark, N. J., Festival 
in the spring. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Notes 


On December 27 Dan Beddoe, the noted oratorio tenor, 
who was the outstanding soloist at last Spring's Cincinnati 
May Festival, will sing the tenor solos in Handel’s Messiah 
when it is given by the Arion Music Club of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Beddoe’s reputation has been made largely through his 
singing of this popular role, and no Christmas season goes 
by but that he is called upon to present it at least once. 

Faye Ferguson, who is remembered for her brilliant per- 
formance of the Meldelssohn Concerto at one of the popu- 
lar concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra last 
year, has been engaged to appear with the Symphony Or- 
chestra when it appears at Portsmouth, Ohio, on December 
10. She will play the Saint-Saens concerto in G minor. It 
was in this composition that she made her debut with the 
Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra two years ago. Miss 
Ferguson comes from Ironton, Ohio, which is but a short 
distance from Portsmouth, and it is expected that many 
friends will journey from her home to hear the concert. 

At the December meeting of the Clifton Music Club, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to be held on December 14, Mrs. John A. 
Hoffman will be the hostess. It is a feature of the meetings 
of the Clifton Music Club to have an American number on 
each of their programs, Two pieces for clarinet and piano 
by Chalmers Clifton will be performed by Burnet C. Tut- 
hill and George A. Leighton. Mr. Clifton is a graduate of 
the Conservatory of Music and is at present a conductor 
of the American Orchestral Society. 

Two soloists from the Conservatory of Music have been 
engaged to appear in Handel’s Messiah, to be held at Green- 
ville, Ohio, on December 21. Agnes Trainor will sing the 
soprano solos and Lucy epeene, © will sing the solos of the 
alto. Both are pupils of Dan Beddoe, The performance 
will be under the direction of N. D. Messinger, head of the 
Public School music of Greenville, and a former student of 
the Conservatory. 

The annual Feast of Carols at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, which is one of the most unique and popular 
musical events of the Cincinnati season, will be held this 
year on Sunday afternoon, December 16. The hour set is 
5.15, which will allow time for those who wish to attend 
the Popular Symphony Concert to reach the conservatory 
be fore the program begins. Thomas James Kelly will again 
be in charge of the program, and the singers will be robed 
in white. In view of the large demand for tickets, admission 
is by invitation only. 
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From December 6 to December 20 





Addison, Mebelle: 
Erie, Pa, 6. 
Easton, bent Dec. 11, 
thouse, Paul: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 12. 
Arendt, Else Harthan: 
wep, Be Dec, 13. 


Bacon, Katherine: 
Stamford, Conn., Dec, 11. 
Burmeister, Anna: 
New Wisin. me. 
Pontiac, Il. 2. 
Calvé, Emma: 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., Dec. 7. 
Brookhaven, Miss., Dec. 11. 
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Chicago, Ill., Dec, 11. 
Horvath, ile: 
Ft. Worth, Tex. ~~" 6. 
pea Miss. be Dec. 1 


eridian, Miss., oy “51. 
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Mobile, Ala., le 
Dux, Claire: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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Boston, Mass., “Dec. 9. 
Altoona, Pa., Dec, 10. 
Columbus, O., Dec. 12. 
Birmingham, ’Ala., Dec. 14, 
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Grinnell, Ia., Dec. 7. 
Indianapolis Ind., Dec. 9. 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 40. 
Cincinnati + Dee. 
Danville, ti,” Dec, 13. 
uincy, IIL, "Dec. a, 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 
Chicago, IIL, Dec. is? 
Fuson, Thomas: 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 13. 
Gardner, Samuel: 
Willimantic, Conn., Dec. 13. 
Garrison, Mabel: 
a eae Bi Pa., Dec. 13. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 
Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 7, 
Seattle, Wash., "Dec. 10. 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 12. 
Spokane, Wash., Dec, 14, 
San Francisco, Cal., " 17. 
Palo Alto, Cal., Dec. 8, 
Berkeley, Cal., ‘Dec. 20, 
Giannini, Dusolina: 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 11. 
Baltimore, Md., Dec, 12. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. 17, 
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New Britain, Conn, Dec. 16. 
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Hackett, Arthur: 
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Dec. 10, 


Minneapolis, "Minn. i 7 13-14, 


Hayden, Ethyl: 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 9. 
Willimantic, Conn. » Dec. 13. 

Hempel, Frieda: 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 7. 
Toronto, Canada Dec. 10. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec, 13-14, 
Montclair, N, is. Dec, 18 
New Haven, Conn., Dec. 20. 

Hess, Myra: 
Holyoke, Mass., 

Hofmann, Josef: 
Tulsa, Okla., Dec. 
Oklahoma City, Gis. , Dec, 7, 
New Orleans, La., Dec. 17, 

Howell, Dicie: 

Cincinnati, 0., Dec. 6. 
Hamilton, O., Dec. 

Cincinnati, O., Dec. 8. 
Rome, N. Y., Dec, 14, 

Johnson, Edward: 

Toronto, Canada, De. 6. 
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Chicago, Ill,, Dec. 11, 
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Danbury, Conn., Dec. 15, 
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Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 8. 

lowa City, Ia., Dec. 10. 

Keokuk, a 2, 

Buffalo’ N-'Y., Dec. 17. 
Polah, Andre: 

Ridgewood, N. 


Powell, John: 
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Boston, Ol Dec. 9. 

Samaroff, O ON: 

Washington, 

Wilmington, Delt ry e 
San Carlo O xe “Company: 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., bp 10-15. 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 16-20. 
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Cumberland, Md. Dow 6. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ec. 

New Philadelphia, O. — 2, 
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Sousa’s Band: 
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Pueblo, Col., Dec. 7, 
Denver, Col., Dec. 8. 
ee Wyo., Dec. 9. 


) 
Fort Collins, Col., Dec, 10. 


Matinee 
Gresley, Col., Dec. 10. 
t 

Colorado Springs, Col., Des. at, 
Grand Junction, ovat a 12. 
Salt Lake C gs Dec. 13. 
Ogden, Utah, "Dec 4. 
Pocatello, Ida., Dec. 18 

Butte, Mont. "Dec. 1 


Great Falls, “Mont., Dec. 17, 

Helena, seats . 18, 

Missoula, M Dec. 19. 

Moscow, me "hs 20, 
(Matinee) 

Pullman, Wash., Dec, 20, 
(Night) 


Spalding, Albert: 
San Francisco, nile Dec, 11. 
Seattle, Wash., 14 
Portland, Ore., — 17, 


St. Denis, Ruth: 
Cumberland, Md. Ben, 6. 
Pittsburgh, ’Pa., A 
New Philadel hia, 6. Fg 

Clarksburg, wy c, 
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Louisville, Ky., D 

Nashville, Tenn., Dec, i4. 

Hopkinsville, Ky., Dec, 15. 

Stralia, Elsa: 

St. Paul, Minn., 
Minneapolis, Min., 

Swain, Edward: 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 13. 

Thomas, Edna: 

Aurora, Il. Dep | 16, 
Evanston, Mt Dec. 

Thomas, John ‘Charles: 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 11. 

Tiffany, Marie: 

Fairmont, % Va., Dec. 10, 
Greenville, S. C., Dec. 14. 

Vreeland, Jeannette} 
Hamilton Ontario, Dec, 6, 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 16-17, 

Wright, Ethel: 
Greenville, S. 





Dec, 13. 
Dec, 14-16, 


C., Dec. 13, 





Rosa MacGeachy Dead 


Rosa MacGeachy, a prominent American concert prima 
donna of forty years ago, died on Friday, November 16, 


at her home, 106 West 83d S 


treet. 


Born in Jamaica British West Indies, seve iid, and years 


ago, Miss 


acGeachy came here when a chi 


and after 


receiving her tuition in voice culture under the instremion 
of Max Maretzek went on an extended concert tour u 
the managerial direction of Maretzek and later under 


direction of P. 


sister of the late 


Gilmore at Gilmore’s Garden, 
York, becoming a pooeier New York | agg so 
rles A. MacGeachy, former manager 


New 
She was a 


of the Broadway Casino under the Aronsons, and in the 
heyday of her success was noted for her many charities in 


and out of the profession. 


The funeral services were held at the Campbell Funeral 


Church, 


Saturday, November 


17, and were attended by 


many of her loyal friends, followed by interment in Wood- 


lawn Cemetery. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Musie in the Public Schools of New York City 








TRAINING COURSES FOR SUPERVISORS 


A Continuation of the Discussion Which Was Begun in These Columns Some Months Ago 


At a meeting of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference, held in St. Joseph, Mo., in 1921, the Educational 
Council prepared and presented a standardized course of 
study in music for all grade schools, and a report on training 
courses for supervisors was also submitted. The nature of 
this report is largely the result of a questionnaire sent out 
to all schools in the United States that had training courses 
for supervisors. It is sufficiently interesting to be called to 
the attention of all musicians who are considering entering 
the public school field. This special report was prepared 
by a committee of two, Prof. Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin 
College, and Hollis Dann, State Supervisor of Pennsylvania. 
The result of the questionnaire sent to the various schools 
was as follows: 


. About one hundred schools offer courses for training supervisors. 
. Almost exactly one-half of these offer two-year courses, some of 
the schools offering a three or four-year course as well, 

. About twenty schools offer three-year courses, and about twenty-five 
offer a four-year course, j 

fibent one-half of the schools give certificates, and one-half dip- 
omas. 

The four-year courses practically all lead to degrees—in twelve 
cases a B.S., and in only five to Mus. B. 

Eighty-nine schools require a four-year high school course for 
entrance. 

. Approximately one-half of the schools require about two years’ 
piano for entrance, 

Approximately one-half require the fundamentals of sight singing 
for entrance. 


ing for entrance, 

. The musical requirements in the courses themselves vary greatly, 
but most schools include piano, voice, and harmony in the course. 
Eighteen schools require no piano, while about fifty require two 
grades only; about thirty schools require three or four grades. 

11, Seventy-one schools require some sort of academic work. English 
being the subject. most often called for. 

12, While it is impracticable to tabulate the musical requirements 
of the courses, it is interesting to note that already forty schools 
offer orchestration, and twenty-five include orchestra and band 
methods, 

It is concluded from the above that the various schools 
are not standardized. A very interesting question is raised 
by this, to the effect that as long as school music is now 
rated as a full fledged educational subject should we have 
musicians who have been trained especially in school music 
and at the same time leading to a college degree, or should 
this degree be Mus. B. in education? 

City schools suffer perhaps more than small town schools 
from the type of supervisor who applies for a position. The 
larger cities particularly are compelled to surround them- 
selves with what is commonly called educational red tape. 
and it is an unfortunate condition, but a true one, that in 
many cases young men and young women who were never 
equipped to teach music because of their lack of musician- 
ship have been able to qualify for a position and pass an 
examination, and at the same time become a total loss to 
any educational department because they were lacking in 
those essential qualities of leadership which make for suc- 
cess in this particular field of work. In some cities there is 
a movement on foot to change the qualifications entirely. 
Music will some day be considered in educational circles as 
a subject equal in every respect to mathematics, and the 
time is not far distant when musicians of standing will be 
permitted to teach in schools on a probationary assignment, 
and if their work proves successful, they will be regularly 
appointed to fill such positions. Music education, particularly 
in the high schools, is becoming specialized. To witness: 
If we are going to plan courses in voice training then we 
should have a vocal specialist. If we are going to continue 
instrumental training with a view to developing orchestras 
of symphonic proportion, then we must have instrumentalists 
of the highest order, and not teachers who come as the re- 
sult of two, three, or four years’ training in a type of music 
which does not in any sense fit them to do this highly spe- 
cialized work, At the same time it is necessary for an 
educational system to safeguard itself against the invasion 
of people who consider themselves musicians, but can give 
no evidence of training, experience, or accomplishment. 

Tue FInpInGs oF THE COMMITTEE. 

The following, which is part of the committee's report, is 
interesting : 

. The demands made upon the supervisor of music of 
today are so great and involve so much responsibility 
that a longer training course for supervisors than has 
been required in the past is absolutely essential. It 
may not be possible for all schools with short courses 
to change these immediately; but it is recommended 
that in general four years.be considered the minimum 
time which the prospective supervisor of music should 
be expected to spend in preparing himself for his 
work. It is understood of course that this is to be 
a professional course and presupposes as a pre- 
requisite, graduation from a standard four-year 
high school course or its equivalent; and it is ex- 

cted that the student’s work in the high school will 
include such courses in music as will insure that he 
shall be able by the end of his high school course 
to perform on the piano in at least the difficulty of 
two grades (M. T. N. A. grading) ; to sing at sight, 
material at least of the difficulty of ordinary hymn 
and folk tunes; and to take down tonal dictation of 
moderate difficulty, It is understood also that only 
persons having an agreeable singing voice and a 
fairly quick sense of tone and rhythm will be ad- 
mitted to supervisor’s training courses. _ ; 

2. Since the supervisor’s major preparation is to be in 
music, the degree which he receives in recognition 


cs ere eon a Yt SS &B HE 


of his four years of preparation should be a musical , 


degree, the Mus. B., or if preferred Mus. B. in 
education. 2: 

3. The proportion of work in the Supervisor’s Training 
Course should be approximately three-fourths profes- 
sional and one-fourth academic or cultural. : 

4. The ninety hours of professional work (on the basis 
of one hundred and twenty hours required for 


. Approximately one-third require elementary theory and ear train- 





music study, and approximately thirty hours of 
pedagogical requirements, 

5. The thirty hours of academic work required in the 
course should include such subjects as English, his- 
tory, dramatic expression (speech), modern language 
and science. 


6. The sixty hours of music study should include the 
following : 
PRA A edis thrtyccucasctetsccetlenacacesmbatass 8 hours 
(covering at least the third grade—M.T.N.A. grading) 
VOU 655. 4550) So cams tech chewed isc ahd bceeks hours 
Theory (harmony, form, and analysis)............ 16 hours 
Ear training (melodic and harmonic)............ 8 hours 
Sight-singing and Chorus practice..........+...5+ 4 hours 
History and Appreciation. ........cccccsecccccece 8 hours 
Orchestration and practical work on orchestral in- 
GREMMNOMRD: © 0+ c'g'n-'o CAG We Awe IR 9 ATTIC dg CORR NS 8 hours 
BEOUEEUE no cn bees 0.0040 (ha de¥uaceeaeas ceadesesate 4 hours 


7. The pedagogical requirements are to include the 
following: 
Educational psychology and principles of teaching.. 10 hours 
Conducting, methods for grades, high school or- 

chestra, etc., together with practice teaching.... 20 hours 

8. We do not expect that all schools will offer exactly 
the same courses, but that the general amount and 
proportion of work should be equivalent to that above 
suggested. It is of course understood that training 
courses for supervisors must be in the hands of those 
who have had adequate practical contact with school 
music. It is imperative also that the practice teach- 
ing be done in actual school rooms and under or- 
dinary school conditions, 


The above is doubly interesting because it was the re- 
sult of a very careful research and deep thought by the 
committee in the effort to standardize what we all know 
to be extremely important. A further discussion of this 
problem will be given later on. 


Van Vollenhoven’s Christmas Reading Popular 


The musical setting of Clement C, Morre’s famous 
Christmas poem, ’Twas the Night Before Christmas, by 
Hanna Van Vollenhoven, is meeting with decided suc- 
cess. It is to be given as a spoken song or recitation 
and Miss Van Vollenhoven has woven into the music a 
little old Netherland folk song, besides other delightful 
melodies. Altogether it is quite unique and the copies 
of the music are charmingly illustrated by Grace Dray- 
ton. Aeolian red records and Welte-Mignon records 
have alreadv been made of it, and it is finding a place 
in many and various Christmas entertainments. It is 
delighting both the grown-ups and the children. 


Sylvia Lent Activities 


Sylvia Lent, talented young violinist, was enthusiasti- 
cally received when she appeared in concert in Middle- 
bury, the audience not being satisfied until four encores 
were given. December 3 she played for the Society of the 
Fine Arts in Washington, D. C., and next Sunday she will 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Thursday, December 6 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening 
Oiga Steeb, piano recital, afternoon..... 
Sergei Barsukov, piano recital, evening 
Salvi and Duncan Dancers, evening... . 


Carnegie Hall 
..».Aeolian Hall 
.»+-Aeolian Hall 
weds Town Hall 


Friday, December 7 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon 
prmphony Concert, evening... ... He i 
La Forge-Berumen Noonday Musicale. 


Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall 
.Aeolian Hall 


Elshuco Trio, evening........ .. Aeolian Hall 
Friday Morning Musicale....... , Biltmore 
Saturday, December 8 
Symphony Concert for Y« ung People, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Katherine Bacon, piano recital, afternoon. . Aeolian Hali 


Sunday, December 9 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon 
Symphony Society of New York, atternoon 
Edwin Hughes, piano recital, evening. . 
Emilio de Gogorza, song recital, afternoon, 


Monday, December 10 
Virginia Myers, dance recital, evening 
Raymond Havens, piano recital, afternoon. . 
Lillian Croxton, song recital, evening... 
Frances Nash, piano recital, afternoon..... 


.. Carnegie Hall 
.. Aeolian Hall 
.. Aeolian Hall 

Town Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
.. Aeolian Hall 
.. Aeolian Hall 

-Town Hall 


Phyllis Lett, song recital, evening..... veeeeTown Hall 
Tuesday, December 11 
Carnegie Hall 


Opera Mignon, illustrated, afternoon and evening.. 
Harold Maas, cello recital, afternoon..... seis 
Shannon, piano recital, evening......... 
te n Louw Nelson, composition recital, afternoon........ Town Hall 
ernardo Olshansky, song recital, evening......... ...-Town Hall 
Pansy Andrus, piano recital, afternoon... ‘ .. Princess Theater 


d d 
Ww y, December 12 
Opera Mignon, illustrated, afternoon and evening 
Dai Buell, piano recital, afternoon. .. 
Lamond, piano recital, evening............... 


-Aeolian Hall 
.Aeolian Hall 









..Carnegie Hall 
-Aeohian Hall 
Aeolian Hall 





give a recital with Anton Gloetzner, the entire program 
being made up of the latter’s compositions 


Granberry Piano School Recital 


Charlotte Rado and Kenneth MacIntyre, artist pupils 
of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer at the Granberry Piano School, 
gave a piano recital on Friday evening, November 23, at 
Chamber Music Hall, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Peterson Sings in Boston 
May Peterson, soprano, appeared with marked success 
recently at the second annual concert of the Triangle 
Chorus in Boston, Mass. She sang numbers by Bach, 
Hopkinson, Mozart, Reger, Mahler, Ganz, MacFayden, Alf 
ven, Dannstrom, Hejkorn and Thrane. 
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CHICAGO CIVIC ORCHESTRA MAKES DECIDED “HIT” 


First Concert of Season a Credit to Frederick Stock and Eric Delamarter—Helen Freund Delights as Soloist—Evelyn 
Levin Makes Debut—Flonzaley Quartet Delights—Thomas Wilfred Heard Again—Ganz Scores Brilliantly as 
Pianist—Edward Johnson at Blackstone—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler to Conduct Master Class— 

Symphony Concert Offers Unique Program—Notes 


Chicago, December 1.—Six concerts took place on Sunday, 
and each proved most interesting and all deserved fine pa- 
tronage. At Orchestra Hall the Civic Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock and Eric Delamarter, gave its first concert 
of the season, assisted by Helen Freund, coloratura soprano. 
I'he Flonzaley Quartet was heard at the Studebaker; Ru- 
dolph Ganz played an interesting program at the Playhouse ; 
Evelyn Levin made her debut in a violin recital at Cohan’s 
Grand, and Thomas Wilfred gave his second clavilux dem- 
onstration at the Blackstone, all of which took place in the 
afternoon. In the evening Elsie Janis, assisted by Rudolph 
Bochco, violinist; Walter Verne, baritone, and Lester Hodges, 
accompanist, delighted patrons who like to be entertained as 
well as amused at the Auditorium. 

Cuicaco Civic OrCHESTRA, 

The first concert of the season by the Chicago Civic Or- 
chestra already showed indication of having been drilled by 
master hands, and indeed Frederick Stock and Eric Dela- 
marter are to be congratulated to have put into shape in 
less than two weeks that body of excellent young players 
that makes up this year’s rostrum of the Civic Orchestra. 
Each department seems well represented, as indicated in the 
playing of the Weber Oberon overture and Schubert's Un- 
finished Symphony. The new recruits have been well select- 
ed and in time they will replace in other orchestras veteran 
players, bringing with them enthusiasm besides careful or- 
chestral training secured under one of the world’s most 
famous conductors, Frederick Stock, and one of America’s 
most promising conductors, Eric Delamarter. The audience 
that packed Orchestra Hall gave the leaders a rousing re- 
ception which was shared by the orchestra as a whole, and 
each player separately could have taken a little of the suc- 
cess that was given collectively to one of Chicago's best 
musical organizations, 

The soloist, Helen Freund, a very young girl, artist pupil 
from Mrs. Herman Deyries’ class, and who, as announced in 
these columns a few months ago, has been awarded an annu- 
ity through the generosity of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion, elected to make her debut with the orchestra in the very 
difficult Polonaise from Thomas’ Mignon. Miss Freund had 
been heard before at several of her mentor’s private and 
public functions, and her winning personality and excellent 
vocal equipment noticed at that time were even more appar- 
ent on this important occasion in her musical life. Miss Freund 
walked on the stage with the savoir faire of a mature prima 
donna, yet with the graciousness of youth and the demeanor 
of a modest young lady. Her stage deportment won her 
many friends before she uttered a tone, and at the conclu- 
sion of the number, judging by the vociferous plaudits that 
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came from all parts of the audience, she conquered every 
auditor by the beauty of her song, the clarity of her voice, 
the correctness of her phrasing, the sweetness and loveliness 
of her organ, all the result of careful schooling and efficient 
training. Her programmed number did not satisfy her audi- 
tors, who insisted upon an encore, which was Weckerlin’s 
Conseils a Nina, superbly orchestrated by that excellent mu- 
sician, Eric Delamarter. In this number Miss Freund once 
again disclosed the beautiful quality, purity and freshness 
of her organ, besides a vocal equipment that should in time 
bring her fame among young American artists, At the close 
of the extra number she was again feted warmly by an 
audience that will count Miss Freund among its favorites. 
The orchestra gave her uncommonly fine support and Stock 
conducted with fatherly care. 
Evetyn Levin. 

At Cohan’s Grand, Evelyn Levin, violinist, professional 
pupil of Leon Sametini and Leopold Auer, proved in her 
well balanced program that her debut in the musical field 
was well timed and especially well prepared. Besides a 
splendid technic, she draws from her violin a tone always 
of caressing beauty, true and large. She is a happy addition 
to the list of young violinists whose playing entitles them 
to recognition and patronage. 

FLONZALEY QUARTET. 

The Flonzaley Quartet delighted an exceptionally large 
audience at the Studebaker, appearing for the first time 
under the management of F. Wight Neumann. The Flonza- 
leys occupy a rather unique position among chamber music 
organizations, and they played the Mozart A major quartet 
and the modern one by Vaughn Williams with that mastery 
expected and always noticed when the Flonzaleys play. They 
met with their customary success, which means very em- 
phatic success, 

THOMAs WILFRED AND THE CLAVILUX. 

With his clavilux, Thomas Wilfred held the rapt atten- 
tion and interest of a goodly audience at the ckstone 
Theater again on last Sunday afternoon. As Mr. Wilfred’s 
recital of the previous Sunday afternoon, November 18, this 
one was managed hy Rachel Busey Kinsolving also, 

os Rupotpen GANz. 

Also on Sunday afternoon, November 25, Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist, composer and conductor, appeared at the Playhouse, 
under the management of F. Wight Neumann. The con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra has not as 
yet demonstrated his worth with the baton to Chicagoans, 
but his work at the keyboard and his’ many compositions 
hold him in high esteem in the hearts of music lovers of 
this city. Ganz is regarded by Chicagoans as one of their 
own, as it was from this city that he was launched on 
his musical career in America and his successes since then 
have been numerous and always deserved. For his Chi- 
cago recital he had prepared a very interesting program 
which included several novelties, his own scherzino, a group 
by Chopin, the Schumann sonata in F sharp minor, a group 
by Blanchet, with two new compositions, Morning on. the 
Bosphorus and Carques, a new composition by Casella, Modo 
Esotico, and Debussy’s Fireworks, concluded the printed 
program. ; 

Ganz, a very talented artist, always plays artistically and 
beautifully. On this occasion the merits of his performance 
were numerous, and in saying that his success was big and 
justified, will suffice for this time, as Ganz, who ranks 
among the foremost pianists of the day, no longer requires 
long reviews to analyze his pianistic equipment, which seems 
inexhaustible. Since Ganz has me conductor of the 
St. Louis Orchestra his playing has broadened and his inter- 
pretations have been more interesting. 


Epwarp JoHNSON AT KiNnsoLvING MusicaL Mornincs. 


The second Kinsolving Musical Morning of the season 
took place in the Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone on 
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Tuesday, November 27. Edward Johnson, tenor, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, furnished the program. Mr. 
Johnson has long been a favorite in our midst and the large 
audience on hand showed its appreciation and its admiration 
by applauding him heartily after each song. His program 
was well thought out, well presented, even though his voice 
sounded tired out and at times unsteady. 


Srnronia’s. 


One of the most interesting meetings of the season was 
that of last Wednesday, Sinfonia’s gathering of guests 
and members for the lecture by Dr. Copeland, of Oxford 
University, now doing research and editorial work here. 

With the subject, Morals and Music, taking a purely 
psychological standpoint, he gave to a group of professional 
musicians what proved to be novel, instructive, and cer- 
tainly productive of serious thought, a scholar’s and listener’s 
views on music and musicians and their expression of their 
art. With a keen sense of humor and individuality in 
speech and manner, his talk was both highly entertaining 
and, judging from the spirited discussion that followed, 
—s an interested response. 

These open meetings of the fraternity are continually 
growing in spirit and interest, and the quality of the offer- 
ings is such as to prove the activity and wholesome pro- 
gressiveness of the members. 

The “Dutch” luncheons at the Lorraine Cafeteria, on 
every Wednesday at any time between 12.30 and 2.00 o'clock, 
are growing in popularity and the round-table talks and gen- 
po discussions are conducive to the best of good fellow- 
ship. 

Bec Your Parpon! 

Dorothy Greathouse, coloratura soprano, who scored a 
very big success at her Chicago recital on November 7, 
and whose notices appeared as a full-page display advertise- 
ment, called the attention of this office to the fact that the 
last notice reproduced in her page advertisement last week 
was not signed. The notice read: “She possesses versatile 
vocal acquirements, musical intuition, and a pleasing man- 
ner. Her voice is of very liquid quality, clear and even in 
its registers and produced with ease and smoothness. Miss 
Greathouse brought to hearing a well constructed program 
of operatic airs and songs, and earned much applause and 
I sens nk 

s notice should have been si “Maurice Rosenfeld, 
Chicago Daily News.” 7 
Ester Laso Praise. 

Esther Lash, the American soprano, appeared in a song 
group at the annual banquet of the Ohio Society in the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel on November 3. 
letter received from the president of the organization read: 
“The musical program was certainly high class. I heard 
many compliments on the singing of Mrs. Lash. She de- 
lighted the audience with her group of songs as well as did 
Cyrena Van Gordon. (Signed) C. A. Atkinson.” 

Cuicaco Musicat Co.iece Nozes. 


A performance of the second act of Flotow’s Martha and 
of the second and third acts of Verdi's La Traviata were 
given by the Chicago Musical College School of Opera at 
the Central Theater, Sunday afternoon. 

Louis Victor Saar’s From the Mountain Kingdom of the 
Great Northwest was played by the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra at Toronto (Can.), November 20. “It was a 
beautiful and colorful number,” wrote the reviewer for the 
Toronto Star, “each impression being absolutely distinctive 
of its portrayal of a certain scene.” 

Mabel Herdien will sing for the Chicago Normal School, 
December 10; at a presentation of The Messiah at Dan- 
ville (Ill.), December 18, and at one in Chicago, December 
20, and in Maunder’s Bethlehem at Evanston, December 23. 

Guila Bustabo, the child violinist, who is studying at the 
College, has been engaged as soloist with the Edison Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Orchestra Hall, December 11 and 13. 

Marie Critchfield, of the 1922 class in Public School 
Music, is teaching music in the Garfield High School, Terre 
Haute (Ind. 

Beutau Rosine’s Desut REcITAL. 

Beulah Rosine, the youn and gifted cellist, who is fast 
making a name for herself in the professional world, will 
make her Chicago debut in rechal in January. Further 
details will be announced later in these columns. 

Fannie BLoomFietp-Zeister To Conpuct MAsTEr CLASSES 


The American Conservatory announces with much pleas- 
ure the engagement of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler to conduct 
master classes at the Summer Session of 1924. 

Mme, Zeisler recently returned from a sixteen months’ 
ye mast ep peeing tg and a Among the 
countries visited were Ita t, Switzer! 

Austria, France and ae wally seit on eee 

Recognized as one of the greatest of American woman 
pianists, as an artist of international fame, an instructor of 
exceptional powers endowed with all the essential qualifica- 
tions such as a broad general culture, musicianship, mag- 
netism and love for the divine art, Fannie Bloomfield- 
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Zeisler is ideally fitted to conduct master classes in the art 
of piano playing. : 

This announcement will be received with great interest 
by her many former students, friends and irers in all 
parts of the land. The engagement will be for four weeks, 
beginning Thursday, June 19, 1924. 

Hess Puri. Wins in Preciminary Contest. 

In the elimination contest of the Society of American 
Musicians’ contest for appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Goldie Gross, student of that well known 
cellist and teacher, Hans Hess, came out first. 


Arimonpi A Critic. 

Vittorio Arimondi has just been appointed critic and 
Chicago representative for the Rivista Teatrale Melodram- 
matic, a very important Italian newspaper. Congratulations 
to the management of that paper for having secured Mr. 
Arimondi as correspondent ! 


Luetta MELuis IN MILAN, 

This office acknowledges receipt of a post card dated 
Milan, November 10, from Luella Meluis, the distinguished 
American soprano, who writes: “Greetings! Am hard at 
work perfecting my roles and working daily at La Scala 
with Toscanini’s assistance. Every one seems very pleased 
with my work and I have more contracts than I can fill. 
I will first sing in Naples on November 15th, then Rome, 
singing Gilda in Rigoletto and Violetta in Traviata, then 
on to Vienna for three performances, and then to Berlin 
for a month at the Volksoper. Salter has done much for 
me and I hope to come into my own this season.” 

ProressionaL Pupits or Loutse St. Joun WESTERVELT. 

Lola Scofield, artist pupil of Louise St. John Westervelt, 
sang in Appleton and Sheboygan (Wis.), this week with 
great success. 

Geraldine Rhoads, contralto, was one of the soloists at 
a musicale given by Mu lota chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority at Hotel La Salle, December 1. 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL oF OPERA. 

Six pupils of Adolf Muhlmann have been very busy 
lately. Rosa Rolleri participated in a radio concert on 
November 6. Ann Kelley sang for the Drake Hotel radio 
station on November 9, and on November 10 Miss Kelley 
oo a program at Grand Army Hall of the Chicago Public 
uibrary. On November 12, Lowell Wadmund, artist pupil 
of Mr. Muhlmann, gave a recital at the Irving Park 
Woman's Club. Sonia Klein sang for the radio on DR ctonss 
ber 13, and the twin sisters, Kathryn and Rose Riedl, ap- 
peared on the evening radio program the same date. 

An Artuur Burton Puptt. 

Raymund Koch, baritone, who is studying with Arthur 
Burton, the prominent Chicago voice teacher, has filled the 
following engagements: November 19, recital at Welch 
(W. Va.); 20, Recital at Roanoke College, Salem (Va.) ; 
23, Urichville (O.); 26, Huntsville (Ala.); 28, Belleville 
(1ll.), Elijah with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, and 
December 1, soloist with the Springfield Symphony Orches- 
tra, Springfield (IIl.) 

SymMpHony CONCERT. 

For new and seldom heard numbers, the eighth program 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, on November 30th 
and December Ist, proved novel. Of the new numbers 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’ fantasia on a theme by Thomas 
Tallis, for double stringed orchestra, perhaps held first 
interest. For its originality and novel ideas alone the 
Williams Fantasia should endure many performances, as it 
is full of exceptional interest and effect. Another new 
number was Ernest Bloch’s Hebraic Rhapsody for violon- 
cello and orchestra, entitled Schelomo, which is one of those 
ultra-modern compositions which makes but little appeal 
upon first hearing. Then there was Chabrier’s Bourree 
Fantasque, which is unfamiliar music here and which, beau- 
tifully played by Stock and his orchestra, aroused much 
enthusiasm through its briskness of rhythm. 

Of the other numbers making up the program, there 
were the B flat major symphony of Chausson and Elgar’s 
Pomp and Circumstance march, besides Boellmann’s Varia- 
tions Symphoniques, chosen as a solo number for Alfred 
Wallenstein, principal cellist of the orchestra, who appeared 
this week as soloist. 

Overcoming with ease the many difficulties contained in 
both the Boellmann and Bloch numbers, Mr. Wallenstein 
proved himself an admirable cellist with impeccable technic 
and elegance of style. Conductor Stock and his men were 
feted to the echo by the listeners, who left no doubt as to 
the enjoyment derived from some of the numbers. 

Musica News Items. 

The recital by William S. Schwarz, tenor, pupil of Dr. 
Karl Buren Stein, brought out a full house November 23. 
The rendition of several groups were well delivered and 
much enjoyed by a responsive audience. Two numbers on 
the program were composed by Dr. Stein, accompanist. 

Following are some recent professional engagements of 
students of Karl Buren Stein of the Auditorium Conserva- 
tory of Chicago: Walter Gabel, bass, and William Ladwig, 
tenor, soloists in Thanksgiving cantata at Christ Church, 
Oak Park; Elsa Tovarek, soprano, in recital at Lawndale 
Masonic Temple, November 18; George Controulis, bari- 
tone, in program of songs at Highland Park Club, Novem- 
ber 25; Eileen Everett, soprano, and Mildred Meyer, con- 
tralto, in duet numbers at the Rogers Park M. E. and Grace 
M. E. churches, November 18 and 26. 

Hans Muenzer, violinist, was among the soloists at 
Orchestra Hall November 29. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Jeannette Cox. 


Wassili Leps at New Lexington Theater 


Loew’s New Lexington Theater, which opened its doors 
for the first time under the management of its present 
owner on Wednesday evening, November 28, has engaged 
Wassili Leps as conductor of the Lexington Concert Or- 
chestra. As an introduction to the film, The Spanish 
Dancer, Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsody was presented, prov- 
ing conclusively that the larger New York motion picture 
houses may boast of another excellent orchestra, with a 
splendid leader, as an addition to their various programs. 
Mr. Leps formerly conducted the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society and the many who enjoy good music as a back- 
ground to film entertainment are delighted with the ac- 
quisition of so fine a musician. Mr. ‘eo also is winning 
success as guest conductor of the San Carlo Opera Com- 


pany. 
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ST. LOUIS ACTIVITIES 


St. Louis, Mo., November 14.—The 1923-24 music season 
gene in a blaze of glory. Sigrid Onegin, Alice Gentle, 
udolph Ganz, the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, John 
Philip Sousa and his band, Chaliapin and others have fig- 
ured in this grand opening. 
Sousa anv His Banp, 


St. Louis had rather a thrill in the appearance of Sousa’s 
Band with several soloists. One man in the band played 
a Chopin waltz and nocturne on the xylophone and made 
his performance artistic. This was George Carey, a mem- 
ber of the percussion section of the band. The thrill came, 
however, in hearing Schilling’s new fantasy, The Victory 
Ball. The sardonic humor and grimness of this composition 
was given a wholly satisfying presentation. 

Avice GENTLE AT MorninG Cuorar Cuus. 


Alice Gentle made her first appearance in St. Louis at 
the members’ concert of the Morning Choral Club, a women’s 
singing organization. Her program, which made a highly 
favorable impression, consisted of arias and ballades. 

Tue St. Louts SympHony OrcCHESTRA. 


The symphony orchestra has completed more than three- 
fifths of its first endowment fund of half a million dollars. 
It expects to complete the remainder of this sum during the 
season. In a week’s campaign $320,000 was raised, and 
the rest is being collected in a less spectacular way. In its 
concerts the orchestra has been especially fortunate in at- 
tracting large and enthusiastic audiences. The season opened 
with ‘a popular concert on November 4, and the first pair of 
Symphony concerts were given on Thursday night and 
Friday afternoon, November 8 and 9. In these concerts 
Conductor Ganz presented the Schumann symphony; two 
Saint-Saéns sym: ic poems, Phaeton, and Le Rouet 
d’Omphale; the prelude to Die Meistersinger, and the over- 
ture to Eicvaitee A few changes in the orchestra were 
much to its benefit, and the concerts were a tremendous 
success. Owing to engagements of Conductor Ganz in 
California in December, the symphony concerts have been 
somewhat altered this year. There are to be four pairs of 
symphony concerts in November, two in December, four 
in January, three in February and two in March. The first 
tour of the year was this week when the orchestra went 
to Columbia, Mo., to play a special engagement at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. V. ALL. J 


Easton Scores in Carmen 


The New York critics commented most favorably on the 
performance of Florence Easton in Carmen. They said in 


part: 

Easton’s blandishments were wielded effectively, and her singing 
showed she was quite at home in the part—it might be called Carmen- 
esque.—New York Tribune, November 23, 1923. 


Florence Easton’s Carmen was miles ahead of her performance of 
the part last year, It was as intelligently qmenived’ and analyzed 
as before, and in addition had a grace and freedom of pose and gesture 
that made it notably more persuasive. It was, one might say, a looser 
Carmen, and therefore a better one.—-Deeims Taylor, New York World, 
November 23, 1923, 


She is delightful to hear because she brings artistic intelligence to 
all her work and she ~ 6 with a strong sense of the individual style 
and the lilting rhythm of Bizet’s unforgettable melody. She has also 
evidently given considerable care to the dramatic presentation of the 

art, and she never forces it or attempts an intensity unnatural to 
er as inferior artists are so apt to do.—H, C. Colles, New York 
Times, November 23, 1923. 


Throughout the performance, Mme, Easton emphasized the gamine 
propensities of Carmen and kept things going dramatically in a most 
snappy fashion. This very vital and somewhat apache portrayal did 
the character no harm in Mme, Easton's adroit hands, and she stirred 
her auditors to enthusiastic endorsement of her interpretation, Vocally 
she made the most of her role, which suits her voice surprisingly 
well, and in appearance she was pleasingly picturesque,—-Leonard 
Liebling, New York American, November 23, 1923. 

Miss Easton, whe has worn the indispensable red rose of Carmen 
on former occasions at the Metropolitan, ran true to established form 
on each and every occasion, presenting a picture brilliant enough to 
coincide with the frame.—Ruth Crosby Dimmick, New York Telegraph, 
November 23, 1923. 





Florence Easton sang, as she used to last season, the role of 
Carmen, This most a “gy and useful of Metropolitan sopranos 
has proved the energy of her acquisitiveness by building the part up 
as much as she has. She sings it justly and with clean, pleasing style. 
—Gilbert Gabriel, New York Sun and Globe, November 23, 1923. 


Florence Easton sang the title role in a way that was pleasing to 
cage Morris, New York Evening Telegram, November 23, 


Claire Dux to Appear with Chicago Opera 


Claire Dux had rather a busy time of it when she jumped 
almost from the stage of Aeolian Hall, where she scored 
an unusual hit with the Beethoven Association, to Lowell, 
Mass., where she replaced a suddenly indisposed singer 
and scored another triumph. Miss Dux is to sing in Pitts- 
burgh (her first appearance in that city) on December 10, 
and will then proceed to Chicago for some guest appearances 
at the opera. 


Onegin Having Busy Season 

Sigrid Onegin will sing in Ithaca, N. Y., on December 11, 
Boston on December 13, and Danbury, Conn., on Decem- 
ber 15. Then a short Christmas vacation is in sight for 
the popular Metropolitan contralto, who will have com- 
pleted no less than thirty concerts this season at that time, 
with more than forty additional appearances booked for 
the remainder of the season. 


De Pachmann Finishes Western Tour 


Vladimir de Pachmann, the veteran pianist, has completed 
his first Western tour, which took him to Winnipeg and dur- 
pr Bag = he visited Milwaukee, Ann Arbor, Detroit, and 
other cities, playing to crowded houses everywhere. He is 
now touring New land, and after the holidays will leave 
for the Pacific Coast. 


Stojowski Pupil to Debut 


Pansy Andrus, a pupil of Stojowski, is to make her 
debut in a piano recital at the Princess Theater on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, December 11. 


Cecilia Hansen in Demand cz 


Since her debut here, Cecilia Hansen has been engaged 
as soloist’ with the Philharmonic, St. Louis and State sym- 
phony orchestras. Miss Hansen will play with the Phil- 
harmonic at Princeton, N. J., on December 11, presenting 
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the Tschaikowsky concerto. She will be heard with the 
St. Louis Orchestra in New Orleans and with the State 
Symphony in New York. These appearances, with engage- 
ments with the Chicago, Boston and Metropolitan Opera 
House orchestras, give Miss Hansen solo appearances with 
six different orchestras in her first American season. 


Dubinsky Studio Opening 

Marking the re-entree into New York's musical life of 
Vladimir Dubinksy, cellist, linguist and leading musician 
in the chamber music life, a reception was given at his new 
residence-studio, New York, November 25. Of course music 
was heard, this consisting of sonatas for piano and violin, 
for piano and cello, by Franck and Brahms; also the Brahms 
piano quintet, all this chamber music being played by the 
staff of teachers of these instruments at the Dubinsky in- 
stitution. They were Nicholas Nicholaieff, Ariel Rubstein 
(piano); Samuel Stilman, Karl Kreuter, Boris Krinine 
(violin and viola) ; and Vladimir Dubinsky,-(cello). Need- 
less to say that this music was all performed in highly 
artistic fashion, for all the executants were men who spec- 
ialize. 

Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. Mark Fonaroff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Bernstein, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Steinberg, Dr. and Mrs. Garbart, Mr, and Mrs. Leo Lewin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Kaminski, Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Harrison, Dr. and Mrs. L, F, White, Joseph Borisoff, 
Spencer B. Driggs, Joseph and Helen Adler, Carl Hahn, 
Joseph Martucci, Boris Levenson (the composer), F. W. 
Riesberg, and many others. 

The artists mentioned as participating in this affair are, 
as noted, members of the staff under Mr. Dubinsky, who 
specialize in the study of chamber music; for this purpose 
any or all of them instruct in this specialty, under the 
general supervision of Mr, Dubinsky. 


Daiber Will Answer Next Week 


New York, December 3, 1923. 








To the Musica Courter: 

Referring to the editorial in your valuable publication of 
November 29, I wish to say that a most comprehensive and 
detailed statement regarding the Siegfried Wagner tour 
beginning in January will be ready for publication on De 
cember 13. Certain data is now being prepared. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. Darper. 


Manén to Return to America 


Juan Manén, the distinguished Spanish violinist, will 
return to the United States at the end of December for 
an extensive tour. His first recital will be in Portland, 
Maine, on January 3. His New York recital will take 
place at the end of February, when the artist will return 
from his tour. 


Matzenauer Under Wolfsohn Management 


Margaret Matzenauer, the eminent contralto, is now un- 
der the management of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 


Kindler and Samaroff in Joint Recital 
Hans Kindler is to appear in joint recital 
Samaroff at Wilmington on December 12 


with Olga 











INTRODUCTION TO 
Music Appreciation 
and History 


By DOROTHY TREMBLE MOYER 


LL music lovers respond to the emo- 

tional appeal of music; but only a 
few understand, as we do in literature, 
its form and structure and the ideas 
which underlie it. To give, simply, such 
an understanding is the purpose of this 
book which, in a concise series of chap- 
ters, free from all technical language, 
traverses the history of music from its 
most primitive origins down to the pres- 
ent day. Different forms, styles, schools 
and periods are lucidly explained with 
the help of numerous illustrations, both 
half-tone and music examples. 
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GIACROSA VILLA 
(1) The home of Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini in Verona; 
(2) Main entrance and 
hall, after the Itatian 
Renaissance style; 
(3) Louis XVI music 
room—on the right a 
very old painting by 
Borgognone 


STEFI GEYER, 


the Swiss violinist, who will make her debut in America 


| newt October, with Th. Hagen, the Norwegian impresario, 


THERETO OTE 


Hut 


{ 
| 


taken in Hammerfest, Norway, where she gave a concert. 
This little city is the most northern part of Norway. 


THIS IS NOT MUSICAL COMEDY. 
it is, on the contrary, no one else than little Miss Dalila, 
in Saint-Saéns’ Biblical opera of that name, dressed accord- 
ing to the futuristic design of one Isaak of Grunewald, who 
made new costumes and scenery for the recent production at 
the Royal Opere, Sweden, in which Julia Claussen, pictured 
above, sang Dalila, The designer presented a bill for 50,000 
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A CARMEN FOR THE SPANIARDS. 
Mme. Aga Lahowska, who is said to be the favorite exponent 
of the role in Spain. Though a Pole, she has lived long 
enough in the country to know what a real Carmen is like. 
Like Tamaki Miura, she aspires to be the authentic heroine 
of a popular opera. The portrait is by the famous Spanish 
artist, Zulouga. 


CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 
an unusually fine photograph taken at Lake Placid Club in 
the Adirondack Mountains. Metropolitan Opera patrons, as 
well as all the New York critics, have been high in their 
praise of the splendid singing and acting which is being 


crowns for his services, which was considered so exorbitant @done by this sterling baritone every time he appears at 


that the management is said to have started suit against him. 


the Broadway house. (Photo © Underwood & Underwood) 
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MYRA HESS, 
the English pianist, who is having a tremendously successful 
American tour. From November 17 to the time of her 
sailing on December 15 Miss Hess is giving twelve concerts. 
Needless to say, she could have stayed for many more, but 
engagements abroad make her return imperative. The 
pianist will be in America again in January, 1925, and 
already many engagements have been booked for that time. 
(Photo by Florence Vandamm) 


ALLEN R. STEWART, 
of the Stewart Studio of Music, Reading, Pa. Mr. Stewart 
is one of Reading's foremost musicians, having taught there 
for eighteen years. He also is well known as an accompanist. 
The accompanying picture was taken recently in the White 
Mountains while on tour of the New England States and 
Canada. 


HUGO RIESENFELD. 
An original pencil drawing by Joseph Camarero, of Hugo 
Riesenfeld, managing director of the Riesenfeld theaters— 
Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion. The artist has created a splendid 
likeness of this prominent personage in musical circles. 
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SKETCH OF THE 
MAIN STUDIO AT 
THE VINELLO.~ 
JOHNSON SCHOOL 
OF VOICE AND 
OPERA IN BOSTON 
Mme. Johnson's 
school is exceptionally 
well equipped for vocal 
and operatic training. 
There are several 
studios, a recital hall 
seating 200, curtain, 
footlights, scenery, etc., 
no effort or expense 
having been spared to 
create atmosphere for 
effective teaching. The 
Vinello-Johnson school 
reopened this season 
with a heavy enroll- 
ment—due in no small 
measure to the high 
standard which its 
founder has estab- 
lished and maintained. 


LAWRENCE 
SCHAUFFLER 
has returned from 
Berlin where he has 
been studying for a 
year under Leonid 
Kruetzer and Franz 
Schreker, and he has 
taken over a_ large 
class in Garden City, 
“LL. 1., also doing a lim- 
ited amount of teach- 
ing in New York. (1) 
This snapshot of Mr. 
Schauffler was taken 
while he was out fora 
sail on the Baltic near 
the island of Riigen. 
(2) Mr. Schauffler 
with a group of listen- 
ers and students in a 
Hochschiile class of 
Prof. Kreutzer, held in 
Cesar Saerchinger’s 
home in Berlin ; among 
the Americans present 
are the Misses Berger, 
Corey, Shepard, Kre- 
ber, Mehus and Mrs. 
Lee, and Alexander 
Lipsky. 


ANNA FITZIU, 

: . who is scoring unusual success on tour with the San Carlo Opera 

: (CHARLES L. WAGNER AT THE PIANO. t Company in two of her best roles, Mimi in Boheme, and Cho-Oho 

This instrument (make not stated) when it still had its San in Madame Butterfly. In the accompanying picture Miss 

interior intact, stood on the stage of the Grand Opera House, Fitziu is seen as Mimi. (Photo © Mishkin) 

Shelbyville, Ill., native town of Charles L. Wagner, the well 
known concert and theatrical manager. It—the piano— 
ERED = took part, in fact, in the first concert that Manager Wagner 
ever managed. When the opera house was torn down re- 
ss bie E cently some old friends of Mr. Wagner's rescued the piano, 
HOW THEY ADVERTISER had it made over into a desk, and sent it to his New York 
TAMAKI MIURA. office, which it now adorns. (Keystone View Co. photo) 


MRS. FREDERICK 
HEIZER AND TAL- 
ENTED PUPILS, 
who distinguished 
themselves last year 
by playing the five 
Beethoven concertos 
upon @ program given 
before the MacDowell 
Club at the Heizer 
Music School in honor 
of Beethoven’s birth- 
day, «@ celebration 
which has been an an- 
nual event at the 
Heizer Music School 
for many years. Stu- 

* dents look forward to / om 
the honor of an oppor- ik ids 2 ; 
tunity to appear upon Veet “I Scan 7 rs eatin 
these events. The an- . : ALE! NE, 
niversary program of ; tenor, a promising find of Daniel Mayer, 
this year will consist who is at present studying and coaching 
of sonatas for piano, with Kaschman in Italy, in preparation 
violin and piano, and for his debut in this country later in the 
several movements season. He is a former Curci pupil, and 

: : ; “+ : all who have heard him anticipate a 

Faas mgr ay pa Music School string ensemble class, JOSEF SCHWARZ WITH HIS STEPDAUGHTER, MISS SIELCKEN, briliant career for the young inerhiie 

under the direction of Frederick Heizer, Sr. at Baden-Baden. tenor. 
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ERNEST DAVIS, 
tenor, photographed on the balcony of the villa where he is 
living in Milan, Italy. 


JANE BEATS, 
ontralito, whose recent appearances ‘included recitals in 
Cleveland, Indianapolis and Chicago. Last winter Miss 
Beats occupied the contralto position at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church in New York, of which William Reddick 
is the organist, She is a pupil of Batelle Liebling. (Photo 
by Heyn) 


TITTA RUFFO, 
the distinguished baritone, will sing Gerard in Andrea 
Chenier for the first time this season on December 17 at the 
Vetropolitan Opera. Owing to Mr. Ruffo’s phenomenal 
tour, beginning the firat week in January, which calls for 
fifty appearances at a price said to be $4,000 an appearance, 
his New York season will be slightly shorter than last year. 
The first performance of the tour will take place in Havana 
on January 9 and it closes in Panama during June. The 
company will be known as the “Tournee Titta Ruffo.” 

(Photo © Mishkin) 


MIRIAM LAX AND ADRIAN DA SYLVA SINGING ROSES OF PICARDY, 
the beautiful ballad by Haydn Wood, This photograph shows the special presentation created by Josiah Zuro which he 
offered at the Rivoli Theater during the week of November 11-18. The song was such a pronounced success that, 
contrary to the usual custom at the Riesenfeld theaters, this musical number was held over for a second week. In the 
motion picture theater everything is counted by the second, and despite this fact the two young singers always had from four 
to siv recalls, Musically and artistivally it was a decided triumph for these principal singers of the Riesenfeld theaters. 
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WHERE DU MAURIER LIES. 
Clarence Lucas, in his wanderings about London, discovered 
the grave of George. Du Maurier, the author of Trilby, in 
the Hampstead Cemetery, and took this photograph especially 
for the MustcaL Courter. The book spread over the Hng- 
lish reading world like wildfire, probably being more widely 
read than any other musical novel, before or since. Its 
leading characters—Trilby herself, Svengali, Taffy, the 
Laird, and Little Billee became household figures. IJllustra- 
tive of its vitality is the fact that only a year ago two 
separate moving pictures were built on its story; and a year 
or two before that, J. H. Duval went to it for the title of 
his book on singing, The Secrets of Svengali. 


CAROLYN CHRISMAN, 
soprano, artist pupil of Bessie Bowie, New York voice 
teacher. Miss Chrisman is a member of the faculty of the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music. She recently made her 
debut in that city in a recital, winning the artistic approval 
of her hearers and critical praise as well, 


BEATRICE MACK, 
New York soprano, artist pupil of Bessie Bowie, who 
has been singing’ in opera in Italy with marked success. 
(Sarony photo) 
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VIENNA AGAIN THE EUROPEAN OPERETTA METROPOLIS 


Vienna, November 6.—No one has been quicker to grasp 
the consequences of the stabilization of the Austrian crown 
and the simultaneous breakdown of the German mark than 
those most alert among all productive artists—the Viennese 
operetta composers. They were the first to leave the sinking 
ship when commercial conditions seemed to become hopeless 
in Austria two years ago and to flock to Berlin in search 
of the then valuable mark. Now that the topsy turvy situa- 
tion of the German Empire has driven them from Berlin, 
‘they are only too glad to get back to the fold. The new 
theatrical season at Vienna has thus opened under totaily 
changed aspects, and Vienna is once more the true metro- 
polis of that traditionally Viennese form of art called 
operetta. 

The giant among present day operetta composers, Oscar 
Straus, is the most prominent of these home-comers. His 
Foolish Virgin, one of the most artistic and tasteful of 
lae operettas—proved caviar to the general. His big 
trump card, however, will not be shown up until late 
this month, when the Theater an der Wien will produce 
his latest work, The Pearl of Cleopatra, with Fritzi Massary 
in the leading role. This prima donna is a name to conjure 
with in Vienna today. There has been a veritable race for 
her services in which all managers and composers partici- 
pated, and the beautiful home of Alma Mahler (widow 
of Gustav Mahler), which shelters the capricious diva, 
has been a much-besieged stronghold. 

Massary had the choice of the newest works by Straus, 
Fall and Kalman. Straus won the day (with a contract 
offering her twenty-five per cent. of the gross receipts, which 
is equal to a nightly salary of some fifteen million crowns) 
and thus The Great Woman, by Leo Fall, and Countess 
Maritza, Kalman’s newest output, will either have to wait 
or be cast with some other star. 

Fall who, like Kalman, is another home-comer to his 
native city, is also scheduled for another work, The Sweet 
Cavalier, which will see the limelight about Christmas. 
Robert Stolz is now on with two successful new works, 
Madi and Der Hampelmann, and he, too, now prefers 
“good” Austrian crowns to the trillions of miserable marks 
which he has been reaping for two years past. 

The return home of all these composers has been the 
signal also for a wholesale immigration of native German 
operetta manufacturers. Jean Gilbert has come to Vienna 
to complete his two new works, The Woman in Purple, and 
The Farewell Supper, both of which will have their prem- 
iéres, not in Berlin but in Vienna, before Christmas. 
Walter Kollo, another Berlin favorite, will soon make his 
Vienna debut with Marietta at the Strauss Theater, where A 
Fairy Tale from Florence (a Renaissance operetta) by 
Ralph Benatzky is now having a successful run. And another 
new man, Ernst Stefan, will shortly make his Vienna bow 
with a piece called Das Milliardensouper, 

While German composers are crowding into Vienna (and 
thus narrowing the market) in quest of the Austrian crown, 
which to them is a valuable currency, the native Austrian 
composers are seeking an even better field for their earnings. 
Bruno Granichs‘adten—who is now at work upon a new 
piece entitled The Pet of the Ladies (Giilck bei Frauen)— 
is preparing for a trip to New York, where he hopes to 
duplicate the success of his Rose Maid, with an Americanized 
version of Die Bacchusnacht. The busiest man among the 
Viennese kings of operetta, however, is Franz Lehar, who 


is now e ed on three different comic operas. One is 
Paganini (the book of which was submitted to him by an 
anonymous author and has now been rewritten), with the 
famous violinist as the central figure, and the other a piece 
named Clo-Clo, The third Lehar novelty is an operet‘a 
version of Sheldcn’s Romance which Lehar hopes to intre 
duce to New York audiences next year. Meanwhile he will 
go to Rome and Paris to supervise and conduct performances 
of some of his older comic operas, and later to the Argen- 
tine. 

One of the interest'ng features of the new season is the 
retirement of Gabor Steiner from his extensive local inter- 
ests.. His fatal career here which ended abruptly some fifteen 





A CLEVER NEW CARTOON OF OSCAR STRAUS, 
composer of The Pearl of Cleopatra, which is expected to be 
the big trump card of the present operetta season at Vienna. 
(Drawing by Artur Stadler, from Die Stunde, Vienna.) 


years ago, had passed into oblivion during the war, thus 
facilitating his reentry upon his return from New York, 
two years ago. He has now sold all the interests acquired 
on behalf of the “Galeo Theatrical Agency of New York,” 
among them the Volksoper, the Apollo Theater and the 
Theater in der Josefstadt, which will shortly reopen as the 
new home of Max Reinhardt's company. The latter house 
has been purchased by a famous captain of the Vienna stock 
exchange, and the field is clear there for Max Reinhardt, 
who is perhaps the most prominent among the theatrical 
fugitives from the German economic disaster. P. B. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


(Continued from page 26) 
to develop players and good listeners, According to the 
critic of the Easton Express, the audience was not a little 
surprised at the excellent program of real music presented 
in a truly musicianly style. He continued: 

Had there been any glaring faults, there are excuses in plenty 
that might be offered—the orchestra has had only twelve rehearsals, 
only a smal] number of the group are professionals and few have 
had previous orchestral exper.ence, and most significant fact of all, 


none of the men is being Fes each giving his time and his talent 
for the love of music an the chance to express it through such 


a medium. nh , 
But there were surprisingly few faults. What of an oecasional 


discord, of tonal uncertainty, when one remembers the usually per- 
fect ensemble, the work especially of the strings, the tonal suavity 
and n‘ce phrasing in the Strauss waltzes, the precision of attack and 
strongly marked rhythms of the Henry VIII dances? Some dispute 
with Mr, Laros the tempo at which he took the Blue Danube waltzes; 
none, however, could justly criticize the interpretation of the Schu- 
mann ‘Iraumerei (arranged for string orchestra) in which the dif- 
ferent v-ices were nicely brought out and the tonal blending of the 
massel strings was beautiful. The support given the two soloists 


was exceptionally good. : 
The honor of being the soloists at the first concert of the orchestra 


fell to Cecile Mayer, pianist, and Warren Robbins, baritone, who 
were most acceptable. 

The same critic stated that credit for the reorganization 
of the orchestra and its development to its present standard 
goes almost wholly to Mr. Laros, who has given unstintingly 
of his time and effort to instill musicianship into the or- 
chestra, the results of which are seen in the grasp these 
men already have of such works as the Schubert “Unfin- 
ished” symphony. The second concert will be given on 
January 22, when the soloist will be Esther Yerger, soprano, 
and Thomas Achenbach, violinist. 


Miura Continues to Triumph 


The appended criticisms are further indications of the 
success that Tamaki Miura is having on tour in Madame 


Butterfly : 7 
Tamaki Miura, adorable little Japanese soprano, was an exquisite 
Cho Cho San, both from a vocal and a histrionic standpoint. re 


t Miura’s interpretation of the part. No one 
was no age ap abou iura P oe 


knows the life and customs of Nippon better and the 

bride, as portrayed by Miura, was a character to awaken and 

the sympathies of any audience. . . . While most of the Butterfly 
music is charming, it is the soprano aria, One Fine Day, which is 
easily the outstanding number. Many famous singers have attempted 
this in Dallas. But it remained for the oy, apanese star to 
ive just about as perfect an interpretation as cou id be imagined. .. . 
Rnd so it was through the entire opera. ayy voles, sapes =e 
appealing than in years past, is not so very strong, } it is a 
quality which delights and she also excelled along that line.—Dallas 
Daily News. 

Tamaki Miura was the sensation of the afternoon with her distinc- 
tive delineation of the tragic role, marked by simplicity and dramatic 
poignancy. Her singing was notable for its purity of quality and 
tone.—Waco Times-Tribune. 


Tamaki Miura preached the greatest sermon ever heard in Tulsa, 
when music had its climax at convention hall on Tuesday night in the 
highly artistic performance of Madame Butterfly... . is most 
appealingly pathetic opera was the eterna ae of purity and 
spiritual delineation, under the magic interpretation of the exquisite 


little Japanese prima donna, and no singer of our time has ever 
approached her in the part. ... She knows how Butterfly feels be- 
cause she is of her country and her type. She says “I am Butterfly, 
while I sing it.” And as she has done in other cities with her per- 
ect and eloquent portrayal of the role Miuri makes one feel that not 
to rye Fb hinge A is not to veg ep oe at all. She 
is o i pe which can create the ysical illusion of the 
role.—Tulsa Daily World. 4 


Dainty, charming and adorable Tamaki Miura! Will you ever for- 
t her or her hands which fluttered like two beautiful butterflies? 
is little Cho Cho San was so realistic that tears glistened in the 
as of the audience in sympathy with her. This native daughter of 
t Land of the Rising Sun with her perfect understanding of the 
opera's tragic situations, interpreted the role of the abandoned Butter- 
fly with all of both joy and sorrow that the real heroine must have 
perienced. ... Too much cannot said of her voice and the 
technic with which she rendered her part of the program, She is 
so tiny that it seemed almost impossible for her to lead the audience 
to the dizzy vocal heights which far surpassed those expected from 
her. Eopecially pleasing was her solo of faith, Un bel di vedremo 
(Some Day He’ll Come), . . . Her acting was exquisite. Her every 
ture, move and sound was all that one could wish from the part. 
t is no wonder that she sings no other role than that of Butterfly, 
re ahe is the innocent and pathetic child-bride.—Okmulgee Daily 


If an understanding of Italian would have added joy to the hearing 
of Madame Buttery presented in Municipal Auditorium last night by 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, the opera would have been 
filled with that delightful pain which comes only from those few 
supreme ings that stir the soul. . . . Tamaki Miura, Madame Butter- 
fly, loves with a great love, trusts with a great trust and dies by her 
own hand’ when finds her lover has failed her. She was adorable. 
, . Adorable as a girl in love, adorable as the mother of her insincere 
lover’s child and adorable in death. Her interpretation of the senti 
ment of Cho Cho San through her graceful movements and the 
emanations of her ponenene remind one of the Divine Sarah Bern- 


hardt.. . . But these were the lesser of her attributes. Her wonder- 
=. arate voice in the aria One Fine Day and in the other parts 


pny ante a audience call her back again and again at each 
most appealing note was reached when she received Pink \ 

letter and just before she died. There her voice went right down “into 
the listener’s heart and plucked it up into his throat. It was the kind 
of a voice that makes a man wish he were a woman so he might weep. 
It is that appealing quality of the dainty Miura’s voice coupled with 
pela ony Ag DD —— wie OS ends tragically through dis- 
s made her iti , . 

est Madame Butterfly—Amarillo Dally News) '* “Orld's great 


Mary Jordan and Frances Nash in Recital 


Following close upon her Omaha appearance, Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto, appeared with equal success in San Antonio 
in joint recital with Frances Nash, pianist, under the aus- 
pices of the San Antonio Musical Club. 


Alchin Pupils Active 


Vincent Jones, one of Carolyn Alchin’s New York 
representatives, is conducting master classes in applied 
harmony at Kansas City, Mo. Pauline Alderman is 
teaching his New York and Philadelphia classes during 
his absence. 


Miinz to Play in Cedar Rapids 


_Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will hear Mieczyslaw Miinz in re- 
cital at Coe College Conservatory of Music on January 22 
next, directly after his appearance as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on January 20. 
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STENWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 











Oa Hee aenenenENe 
“. .. There is something in the history of the 
Steinway family to bring joy to the heart of 
every one who is devoted to his profession. 


The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product 
of love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute 
of high esteem and admiration.” 


From a letter to Steinway & Sons 
by Ignace J, Paderewski 





Paderewski’s tribute to 
the Steinway is echoed in 
the preference of every great 
musician. The Steinway is 
the piano of Hofmann and 
of Rachmaninoff. It is the 
companion of Fritz Kreisler 
and Mischa Elman; an in- 
spiration to the songs of 
Schumann-Heink and Gad- 
ski. To Damrosch and Sto- 
kowski the Steinway “stands 
unequaled,” 


Does not your every incli- 
nation tell you that you can 
find permanent musical hap- 
piness only in the Steinway? 
Need you delay this happi- 
ness when you know that the 
Steinway price is a reason- 
able oneP And when the 
terms of payment are so gen- 
erous that your purchase is 
relieved of any inconven- 
ienceP 





Any new Steinway piano may be purchased with 
a cash deposit of 10%, with the balance ex- 
tended over a pericd of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


PRICES: $875 AND UP. 





Steinway & Sons 
STEINWAY HALL 
109 E. Fourteenth St., New York 
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THE OUTSKIRTS OF AMERICA’S MUSIC 


A Series of Articles 
BY KATHARINE LANE SPAETH 
Formerly Music Critic of the New York Evening Mail and Now Touring the Country in a Reportorial Capacity 











Article V.—Salt Lake City, Utah 


‘olks!” the train butcher shouted. I don’t know why 
they give those men who stick to trains, selling magazines, 
fruit and last year’s chocolates, the title of butchers. But 
then, | asked a porter why they called those cubby-holes 


at either end of a Pullman “drawing rooms.” He seemed 
to think that only expensive people used them, and “they 
like stylish names.” Anyhow, the man called “Folks! 


and before we could refuse colored spectacles for the third 
time, he said, “Now here is positively the one thing you will 
need before we enter the Royal Gorge. In ten minutes you 
are to see one of the greatest scenic wonders in the world. 
So buy now... this set of picture post-cards, ten abso- 
iutely different views of the Gorge.” 

I am still uncertain about the method of using these cards. 
Probably you could hold them in your hand, look at them, 
then up at the burnt orange cliffs and complain, “Why, it 
doesn't look like these pictures!” Or you could try dropping 
them into the jade-colored creck that rushes along by the 


train, Most of my time on the observation platform was 
spent listening to a man who said, “Some rocks! Yessir, 
what the fella says about nature is right!” But it is a 


fine gorge and the nicest part of it is that twenty hours 
later you get to Salt Lake City. : ; 

And the pleasant thing about S. L. C. is the confiding 
way the mountains sit at the foot of every street. They 
are the color of elephant’s hide this time of the year. Some- 
times one of them throws out a streamer of red clay to 
garnish its sides. Looking so hard at the mountains made 
me stumble over a guide who offered to show me Brigham 
Young's old home, the stump of the only tree the pioneers 
found in the valley, and the Tabernacle... all for two 
dollars. Tourists are scarce at this season, and you rather 
hate to disappoint any man who knows as much as this 
one said he did. 

But I found the Tabernacle just before the noon organ 
My social error was a polite question, “When could 
one see the Mormon Temple?” One word covers that. 
Never. Not inside, at least, unless you are a one hundred 
per cent. member of the faith in the highest standing. Even 
then, one dash of frailty would keep you out at the last 
moment. Its exquisite spires pique your curiosity, too, 
while the Tabernacle has a bulbous exterior that looks like 
an old fashioned balloon just before it leaves ‘the ground 

. the kind in which acrobats used to make “ascensions” 
at the Fair, Still, it is impressive inside, 

Somebody must have told you about the accoustics of the 
Tabernacle. Yes, that story about being able to hear a pin 
drop. Why should anyone want to hear the reverberation 
of a pin? Listening to pins seems one of the lowest forms 
of sport, and the crowd that filled the gallery to hear the 

reat organ certainly acted as if music was its objective. 
eside me was a girl in khaki riding breeches. “Oh, 
meant to get in yesterday noon, Tracy Cannon was play- 
ing that Bach E minor Prelude and Fugue!” she exclaimed 
in a whisper of disappointment. The organist had not begun 
so I whispered back, mindful of the acoustics, “Do you 
get in often?” 

She lived about ten miles out, riding to town every noon 
she can manage it. Her regret at missing the Bach number 
was evidently sincere, though a little surprising, probably 
because it was the first time I ever heard anyone use a 
“Gee! if he’d only play a fugue!” tone at an organ recital, 
The famous John J. McClellan is away just now, but Tracy 
Cannon and Edward P, Kimball alternate each day's pro- 
gram, printed a week ahead. 

Tuat Uran Foik Music. 

Most of the audience sighed with appreciation after 
Massenet’s Angelus, but when Rachmaninoff was here the 
organist used Old Black Joe for the popular melody selec- 
tion. This familiar tune had escaped the Russian, some- 
how, and he became so excited that he hurried around to 
the organ bench and begged for an encore, “Utah must be 
very proud of her folk music,” he said. Well, it was a 
natural mistake because the guides are always shouting, 
“All built of Utah marble or Utah lead ore!” : 

When I went up to the Capitol to see the pioneer relics, 
the guide pointed out a chandelier. “All made of Utah gold 
and silver, draped with cut glass.” But when you look at 
the first wagon that crossed the plains, and see one of the 
hand carts which women pushed and drew all the way from 
Omaha, you get a certain feeling about courage. There 
was a spirit of adventure and a sustaining faith that treated 
almost incredible hardship with something like a stupendous 
nonchalance, ; : 

Coming out after the final strains of Dubois’ Grand 
Choeur, the sweet wail of the pipes was dissipated by a 
strident explainer of the temple grounds. “This way, folks. 
Now that tabernacle was all fitted together with wooden 
pegs. Not one nail was hammered into the eddy-fice. 
Here you see the sea-gull monument, These birds are famous 
hecause they saved ,the first crops of the pioneers from a 
blight of grass-hoppers. Over here...” Only I didn’t 
wait because I wanted to find out about the Salt Lake 
Symphony Orchestra. And sight-seeing is insidious. You 
find yourself suddenly fascinated with the first patch work 


recital 


quilt that Roxanna Smith made in 1857, when you are sup- 
posed to be inquiring about the city’s musical worries. 

Running a symphony orchestra here seems to have the 
usual flock of worries attending it. I talked with the pres- 
ident, Mrs, Glenn Walker Wallace, a gracious young woman 
who not only persuaded most of the guarantors to subscribe, 
but herself quitely made up a few deficits. A fine pianist, 
and ardently anxious to have symphony music get its proper 
hearing in Salt Lake wen! Mrs. Wallace has been con- 
fronted with that thoroughly depressing task—overcoming 
indifference. Last year the orchestra, conducted by Charles 
Shepherd, gave two concerts. 


Get Brninp Music, Boys! 


But this week the project is to be discussed by the civic 
clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, etc., and it is hoped that the Elks 
will decide to co-operate. “When they back anything, it 
goes,” Mrs, Wallace assured me. So, if the men of the 
city do agree to support the orchestra, a series of six com- 
certs can be given. This is not a civic organization, of 
course.’ The men must be paid union wages, but they are 
fortunate in having a nd wn instrumentation, with fifty- 
five players, many of them trained in European bands. 
Mr. Shepherd, although only twenty-seven, has extraordinary 
ability as a director. He has been so honestly enthusiastic 
that be has given his services for rehearsals and perform- 
ances. You can hardly find a more sincere tribute to the 
cause of music than that. 

“Well, what I am hoping,” he said, “is to get people so 
interested that we can give public rehearsals two or three 
days before each concert, as the Boston Symphony does.” 
(Both Mrs, Wallace and Mr. Shepherd studied piano with 
the greatly loved Carlo Buonamici in Boston.) “Then we 
might give a ‘pop’ concert three or four times a season.” 
Dreams of this sort usually come true if they are backed 
up by zeal. I am willing to use one of my three wishes on 
a hope that the city clubs and the Elks will become sub- 
stantial parents to the orchestra. Salt Lake City does not 
get many visiting bands, although the Los Angeles Symphony 
and Walter Henry Rothwell may make the twenty-eight 
hour journey this season. 


CLAMORING FOR THE TUBA. 


Youth seems particularly fearless out here. P. Melvin 
Peterson, still in his early twenties, has started a.-new concert 
course, with such artists as Sophie Braslau, Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Olga Samaroff on his list, a series of eight with 
the easy price of $5 for the course. Mr. Peterson also 
trains the glee clubs at the West Side High School. “You 
wouldn't expect fifty boys to be so anxious to practice that 
they would get to school before eight o’clock, would you?” 
I admitted this. Threats and bribery were used upon all 
the boys I ever knew to induce them to get to school by 
nine. “They cannot get any other free period for rehearsals, 
so they are willing to come an hour earlier,” Mr. Peterson 
said happily. He trains a girls’ glee club at the same school, 
and there is a band of sixty-four players. 

“We didn’t have a tuba and finally the principal decided 
that there was enough money in the exchequer to buy one. 
Then he announced that he wanted some boy with good 
school spirit, who would be willing to take lessons and really 
spend some time learning to play well. It isn’t the most 
grateful instrument, and I didn’t think we’d have much 
luck. When school was out that day the principal’s office 
was jammed with twenty boys, each one of them certain 
he was peculiarly fitted to be a tuba player.” There is the 
Western spirit again. I have seen quite a bit of it. 

A DECALOGUE. 


At a dinner of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club the other night, I had a chance to read the beatitudes 
from the club in Missoula, Mont. No, I never heard of 
that town, but several of the “blesseds” were pointed. 
“Blessed are they who seek not to substitute personality for 
performance, for they shall not be called down,” and 
“Blessed are they who expect no concessions for their sex’s 
sake, for they shall not be disappointed.” After reading 
“Blessed are the tactful,” I felt a little timorous when the 
president asked, “Did you know that the Musical Arts 
Society is bringing the leades String Quartet, the Cherni- 
avsky Trio and the Los Angeles String Quartet here this 
winter ?” 

An impulsive reply would be, “All that chamber music! 
Will people listen to it when they are inclined to be so 
lethargic about symphony concerts?” But I saved this to 
ask Zybella Clayton Bassett, who is president of the Utah 
State Federation of music, and a fine concert pianist. “You 
can’t analyze these things,” she told me, “but there is really 
a remarkable audience for chamber music. I always have 
felt that the sopranos and tenors and baritones made the 
quickest appeal, but cities have varying personalities and it 
isn’t just a matter of geography.” Mrs. Bassett made her 
debut in Berlin and later worked with Ernest Hutcheson in 
New York. 

“We don’t need to import many pianists for Salt Lake 
City concerts,” Frank Asper told me. “We have Zybella 
Bassett who can play all around some of our visitors.” 
This wasn’t merely Utah pride, since Mr. Asper came from 
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Boston to be the head of the Latter Day Saints’ Music 
School. And he is an experienced artist, though there is 
a modest aversion out here toward the use of the word 
“artist.” Anyhow, he is the master pianist of the school 
which has over 1400 pupils. “From gel towns, I sup- 
pose?” Mr. Asper smiled. “You don’t think we have any 
suburbs out here, do you?” Of course, they do oo so the 
youth of S. L. C. is clutching its chance for musical educa- 
tion. 

At the University of Utah they have a special concert 
course for which the students pay fifty cents each, This 
gives them a special opportunity to hear the City 
Orchestra, Paul Althouse, Arthur Middleton and Thelma 
Given this winter. And at Westminster College every pupil 
is just naturally assessed fifty cents so that he can hear four 
concerts without having to write home for an extra twelve 
cents amusement item. “Oh, it probably figures on the 
parental expense account as ‘laboratory fees’,” one of the 
teachers suggested. “There js usually a phase when 
adolescent youth hates to admit that he enjoyed spending 
the smallest sum for music.” 

There are plenty of choral clubs in Salt Lake, but 
the most significant is the Oratorio Society of over 
members. This was directed for several years by Squire 
Coop. (No! that is his first name.) He worked the singers 
into polished performances of The Messiah and Elijah and 
The Creation, sweeping the orchestra into his enthusiasm. 
This year the labor of training and getting soloists goes 
to Charles Shepherd, who should have a revolving con- 
ductor’s stand, 

Wauat Asout “Native Sons?” 


I thought that the Musical Arts Society would: be the 
force to encourage local talent. It has about 1100 members, 
all of whom subscribe to the concert course which includes 
the three chamber music organizations, Lhevinne, and Mary 
Garden, That seems to be the ideal method of avoiding 
financial worries, and being certain of a big audience. But 
the Musical Arts has not taken up the promotion of 
“native sons.” Some of them are in the East anyhow. 
Walter Wolff, who sang in The Lady in Ermine and then at 
the Winter Garden, was born in Salt Lake City. So were 
Henry Souvaine and Lucy Gates. They speak of her as 
Emma in her home town, but nobody with an ear for 
euphony should insist upon it. 

Still, for the young artists’ contest and the recitals of 
pianists, violinists and singers, the Ladies’ Literary Club 
is a great help. Through its president, Mrs. John Alford, 
the club is bringing E. Robert Schmitz here for a piano 
lecture recital. It encourages the shy budding musicians to 
public performances, as a stimulating contrast to its interest 
in parliamentary law. So perhaps its title is misleading. 
“Literary” can mean almost anything, as I discovered when 
I was lucky enough to see the library of Charles Peter. 

From Horn To Pienty. 

“This may interest you,” he hinted casually. “It is 
authentic.” It was one of the few William Shakespeare 
signatures. He has some of the rarest editions in the coun- 
try, with autographs of Abraham Lincoln jostling Lafay- 
ette and John Wesley and Walter Scott. But Mr. Peter 
should be a story all by himself. He played French horn 
in the New York Symphony Orchestra, then with the St. 
Louis Symphony, One morning his ideas clashed with 
something the union dictated. will put down my horn 
and go somewhat further West,” Mr. Peter decided. So 
he left flat the business of making music and took up 
mining in a serious way. It worked out precisely as the 
successful magazine stories say, so that in addition to pre- 
cious editions, original manuscripts and hand-tooled bindings, 
he has the fun of wor'ng for more symphony concerts in 
Salt Lake, encouraging the choral societies and subscribing 
heartily to all the recital courses. I trust this stirring nar- 
rative won't find a lot of vacant spaces in the brass just in 
case any orchestral musician should see it. There is quite 
a chance that Mr. Peter has a special talent for mines, too. 

Getting to Ogden is the work of an hour, but the moun- 
tains are highly press-agented. These clean-swept ones 
around Salt Lake City with an occasional glittering white 
peak tucked in between are hard to leave. No wonder 
Brigham Young gave this valley a quick glance and then 
said, “This is the place.” 


Gescheidt Pupils Give Joint Recital 


Hazel Adele Drury, soprano, and Inez Harrison, con- 
tralto, gave a joint song recital at the Wurlitzer Auditorium, 
November 10. They captured their audience with well 
trained voices and the artistry with which they sang a well 
balanced program. The duet, Passage Birds’ Farewell (Hil- 
dach) was an example of fine interpretation and well 
balanced voices, and was encored with a Tuscan folksong. 


Patton to Appear in Philadelphia Again 


Fred Patton has been engaged by the Oratorio Society 
for a Messiah performance in Philadelphia on December 
26. Incidentally, this artist has long since “won his spurs” 
for his rendition of the baritone role in Handel’s oratorio 
and is ever in demand for performances of this work 
all over the country. 


December 6, 


Repeat Dates for Denishawn Dancers 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers during two recent weeks played eight repeat engage- 
ments from last season, out of a fortnight’s solid bookings. 
Everywhere the company is meeting with most gratifying 
and enthusiastic receptions and playing to capacity houses. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 


PROSCHOWSKY. 


Author of “The Way to Sing.”—Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 
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Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
Having been associated with you for the we r 
UF ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, 
i i It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 


beauties in m 
in singing—the beautiful and Jasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours. 


students who seek the trut 
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own voice, 


ight weeks, let me express my appreciation of ye! thorough understanding 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS POPULAR 
ARTISTS IN SPLENDID PROGRAMS 


Tito Schipa Scores Success—Georgette Leblanc in Two 
Recitals—Hother Wismer Concert—Moiseiwitsch Enjoyed 
—Pacific Musical Society Program—Claire Dux Wins 
New Laurels—Symphonic Ensemble Delights— 

The Orchestra—Ashley Pettis in All-Amer- 
ican Program—Zimbalist Plays 

San Francisco, Cal., November 18.—We have heard the 
name of Tito Schipa for quite some time and his reputation 
has preceded him to this coast. His is one of the cases 
where statements of a flattering nature have not been 
exaggerated. He was given an ovation, the equal of which 
has seldom been accorded to an artist in an initial visit 
to this city. Mr. Schipa’s singing of songs, particularly 
those by Spanish ccmposers and the Neapolitan folksongs, 
was a joy to listen to; while in operatic arias such as Una 
Furtiva, Donizetti; and La Donne e Mobile, Verdi; the emo- 
tional quality of his voice, the power and beauty of his 
phrasing, and his flawless diction were constantly in evi- 
dence. Besides Mr. Schipa’s excellent musical equipment 
he possesses a most charming personality which immediately 
found favor with his audience. Frederick Longas proved 
a most adequate accompanist and soloist. 

GrorGeTrE LestAnc 1n Two RECITALS. 

Mme. Georgette Leblanc appeared in two recitals in San 
Francisco under the management of Jessica C. Colbert, 
and upon both ocasions proved interesting, not only from 
the artistic view-point but fascinating as a personality. 
Mme. Leblane’s art as a reader and recitalist is remarkable 
and as a singer she shows interpretative skill. Her speak- 
ing voice is of vibrant, beautifully modulated quality, 
and intensely expressive. Her French enunciation is clear 
and understandable so that even to those not acquainted 
with the language a comprehensible idea of the work under 
consideration is conveyed. Mme. Leblanc recited the tower 
scene from Pelleas et Melisande, a portion of Monna Vanna, 
and several short poems by such well known French poets 
as Paul Verlaine and Beaudelaire. She attracted large 
audiences upon both occasions. 


Horner WisMer Gives Concert. 


Hother Wismer gave his annual recital before a most 
appreciative audience. He is one of the popular violinists 
here and upon this occasion his performance was of that 
high standard for which he is known. His technic is 
adequate and his tone warm; he plays with artistic insight 
and depth of feeling. Mr. Wismer had the able assistance of 
that admirable pianist, Benjamin Moore, who contributed in 
no small measure to the success of the recital. Eva K. 
Friedhofer sang a group of songs and was likewise cordially 
received. 

Benno MotsetwitscH IN PIANo RECITAL. 


The many admirers of the Russian pianist, Benno Moisei- 
witsch, again had the pleasure of hearing him in recital. 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch appeared in better pianistic form than 
when he played here last season and interpreted the Bee- 
thoven Waldstein sonata, giving an intellectual, as well as 
emotional interpretation. His technique is impeccable as 
was evidenced in his miraculous performance of Lisat’s 
transcription of Wagner’s Tannhauser. 

Paciric Musicat Society Gives Fine Procram. 


Esther Deininger and Mrs. Albert George Lang gave a 
performance of Mozart's D major sonata for two pianos, and 
Arensky’s suite, op. 15, for two pianos, that was in every 
detail a brilliant exhibition of pianistic skill. These two 
young artists impressed the audience with their sincerity of 
feeling and by the refinement and polish of their work. They 
displayed perfect balance and played in sympathetic musical 
accord. The capacity audience showed enthusiastic approval 
of their ensemble work. Kajetan Attl, solo harpist of the 





San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, played the Legend, - 


of H. Renie, and his own composition, Bohemian Folk Song, 
with the veiled annd subtle charm that is characteristic of 
him. Augusta Hayden, soprano, with a voice of lovely 
texture, sang a group of songs in fine style, delightfully 
accompanied by Mrs, Horatio F. Stoll. 

Craire Dux Carrures New Laurets. 

Rarely has. an artist captivated an audience to the extent 
of Claire Dux who gave a song recital during this past 
week, Mme. Dux has left an indelible impression upon 
the minds of all who heard her. Her voice is of great 
beauty, velvety and luscious. She is an artist who can 
penetrate the depths of a song and present it with telling 
effect and human appeal. She has an innate comprehension 
of her texts and infuses these lyrics with dramatic fervor 
and an abundance of expression. She sang works by Strauss, 
Schubert and Reger, each interpreted with finesse of style, 
musicianship, and intelligence. At the end of the program 
she responded with six arias given as encores and if the 
lights had not been turned out it is certain that Mme. Dux 
would have been compelled to add others. 

Benjamin S. Moore was the accompanist, and was equally 
successful in his task as the singer in hers. 

SympHonic Ensemsite Makes Desur, 

The Jinks room of the Bohemian Club was well filled 
at the initial performance given by the Symphonic Ensemble. 
Alexander Saslavsky, former conductor of the People’s 


‘Symphony Orchestra, is the director of this new organization 


and has surrounded himself by artists of the first magnitude, 
namely: violins—Alexander Saslavsky, J. Koharich, and 
Robert Gordon; viola—Semion Patchouck, and Emil Hahl; 
cello—Max Gegna; ‘contrabass—Alexander Guterson; 
trumpet—Emil Dietzel; official pianist—Charles Hart; oboe 
—Cesare Addimando. 

On this occasion Mr, Saslavsky secured as guest artists 
three excellent musicians, Muira Silba, pianist; Modesta 
Mortensen, violin; and Dorothy Pasmore, cellist. The pro- 
gram consisted of Saint-Saéns’ Septet, op. 65, which the 
well balanced group imbued with the intimate spirit of the 
music. There was a refreshing spontaneity in their per- 
formance. 

An entire series of these concerts is under way, and it 
will be interesting to watch the artistic growth of the 
organization as their season progresses. The Symphonic 
Ensemble is under the management of Alice Seckels. 
Arrep Hertz Conpucts. 
air of symphony concerts at the Curran 
Theater, Alfred Hertz selected, as the outstanding feature 
of the program, Brahms’ symphony No. 4. Mr. Hertz can 
always be depended upon to interpret every composition, no 
matter whether it be of the old school or the modern, with 
nobility of style and musicianly insight. But there are 
three masters whose works Mr. Hertz prefers and these are 
the symphonies of Brahms and Beethoven, and the operatic 
excerpts of Wagner. In the Brahms, the orchestra played 
with particularly fine skill as to phrasing. and unity of 
ensemble. One listened with pleasure to the beauty of tone 
in passages requiring great delicacy and pianissimo effects. 
No matter what the amount of volume Mr, Hertz may 
exact from his men, quantity is never attained at the sacrifice 
of tonal purity and beauty. Mr. Hertz is a conductor of 
impetuosity and emotion and one feels these qualities in 
every measure. The novelty of the day was Four Old 
Flemish Folk-Songs, by De Greef, which was unusually 
well received, especially at a first hearing; and Tschai- 
kowsky’s The Tempest, which brought the concert to a 
brilliant close. 

Asuuey Pettis 1n Att-AMERICAN PROGRAM. 


Ashley Pettis is a native Californian, one of whom we 
are justly proud. He is one of the excellent younger Amer- 
ican pianists and gave us a demonstration of this fact at 
his recital, which took place in the Colonial Room of the 
Hotel St. Francis, where his many friends and admirers gave 


For the third 


him a hearty welcome home. Mr. Pettis played an all- 
American program, consisting of works by such well known 
composers as Edward MacDowell, Marion Bauer, Frederick 
Jacobi, Rosalie Housman, and Albert Elkus. The works 
themselves are interesting but played by Mr. Pettis, they 
were doubly so, He enjoyed a brilliant success at this con- 
cert. 
ZimBatist Gives Recirat, 

Efrem Zimbalist, always a favorite with San Francisco 
audiences, was heard in a program of beautiful selections 
equally beautifully performed. Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole 
was Mr. Zimbalist’s principal work, executed with all the 
dexterity and facility of the virtuoso. His audience was 
large and appreciative, Emanuel Bay proved an able co- 
artist. 

Notes, 

Mr. and Mrs. George Kruger gave an interesting piano 
recital in their residence studio, presenting fifteen talented 
students, 

The fourth event of the Fortnightlys took place in the 
Colonial ballroom of the St. Francis Hotel, The artist of 
this concert was Henry Eichheim, musician, composer and 
critic, who lectured on the comparisons of Oriental and 
Occidental music. Illustrations based on Oriental themes 
were played on the piano by Ethel Roe Ejichheim and on 
several oriental instruments. It was a very interesting and 
novel affair. 

Karl Rackle, the San Francisco pianist, gave a recital 
in Hayward. Mr. Rackle was assisted on the program by 
Erwin Holten, tenor, and: Rosalie Harrison, author, who 
read selections from her works. 

The San Francisco Musical Club gave the monthly con- 
cert before their many members and for the occasion ar- 
ranged an unusually fine Beethoven program, the outstanding 
feature being the Beethoven quintet scored for piano, horn, 
and wood-wind instruments, Mrs. Charles Wm. Camm 
was chairman of the program, while Mrs. Horatio F. Stoll, 
president, presided at the meeting. 

Irving Krick, boy pianist, broadcasted a difficult program 
from Hale’s radio station. His numbers were selections 
from MacDowell, Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 

At the second “Pop” concert of the regular subscription 
series, Conductor Alfred Hertz pleased a capacity audience 
by giving a stirring and admirable performance of the 
prelude to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger, the second suite 
trom Bizet’s L’Arlesienne; the Heart Wounds, and Last 
Spring, of Grieg; Luigini’s Aubade for wind instruments 
and harp; and Goldmark’s overture to Sakuntala. In com- 
memoration of Armistice Day Mr, Hertz also included the 
Elegy to an Unknown Hero, by Paul Martin, a young 
Calitornia composer. This was the first production of the 
work, written in memorial to America’s unknown soldier, 
and it made a deep impression upon the audience who gave 
marked demonstrations of approval. 

George Shkultetsky, the Russian basso cantante, gave a 
recital which consisted mostly of compositions by Russian 
composers, in the Colonial ballroom of the St. Frances 
Hotel. Mr. Shkultetsky was accompanied at the piano by 
Mrs. John D, Casserly. 

Rose Relda Cailleau, the prominent vocal teacher, has had 
the satisfaction of seeing many of her advanced pupils 
secure public engagements and receive high commendation 
for their singing. Mme. Cailleau not’only has a large class 
of students at the present time but a number of young 
aspirants on her waiting list. 

Ada Clement, head of the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music, has departed for the East where she will appear in 
concert in various music centers. Miss Clement will per- 
form both as soloist and as co-artist with May Mukle and 
Rebecca Clarke. During her absence the activities of the 
San Francisco Conservatory of Music will be carried on 
by Albert Elkus and Ellen Edwards, Miss Clement will 
be accompanied East by Lillian Hodghead, a faculty mem 
ber of the conservatory. 

The ArfiflagaM usical College gave a tea at which the 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


entire student body played the part of host and hostess. 
During the tea and reception a charming musical program 
was rendered. 

Edouard Deru, Belgian violinist, and Joseph Lhevinne, 
pianist, gave a joint recital in Piedmont recently, where 
both artists scored a genuine success. Several other dates 
will be fulfilled by these musicians in the near future. 

Rena Lazelle, head of the vocal department of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music, presented fourteen pupils 
in a successful and interesting recital. Although Miss 
Lazelle has been a resident of this city little more than a 
year her influence in musical life has already been felt and 
she enjoys wide popularity as a teacher and soloist. 

Alice Seckels, the San Francisco manager, has returned 
to this city from the southern part of the State where she 
went to arrange a similar series to her Matinee Musicales, 
which are now in their fourth consecutive season. This 
new series of concerts will take place in Pasadena, and 
Arthur Rubinstein, Polish pianist, will be the initial attrac- 
tion, Cy Bh: - 


SAN DIEGO PHILHARMONIC 
OPENS ITS CONCERT SERIES 


San Diego, Cal., November 8.—The opening night of the 
San Diego Philharmonic Orchestral Society’s concert series 
was a great success. Mr. Rothwell and his men were in 
splendid form and gave a beautiful reading of the Tschai- 
kowsky fourth symphony. Other numbers on the program 
were the Rienzi overture of Wagner, and Suite de Ballet 
of Delibes. A large audience responded heartily to the 
music, and were lavish in their enthusiasm and applause. 
There will be ten concerts for San Diego this season, six 
in the regular course, and four popular priced afternoon 
concerts for the school children. The society is receiving 
more general support than ever before, and the orchestra 
series has apparently become an institution with us, 

AMPHION CLUB PRESENTS THREE ARTISTS. 

The resident artist concert of the Amphion Club was 
given in the Unitarian Church for an audience that literally 
overflowed the house. The program was in two parts, grave 
and gay, and the idea was charmingly carried out by the 
three artists, Ritza Freeman Reardon, story teller; Mar- 
guerite Barkelew, soprano, and Harrison Melhorn, flutist. 
Miss Barkelew sang first a group of delightful French folk 
songs, with her own accompanist; Mrs. Reardon told a 
whimsical French folk tale, and Mr. Melhorn played 
Chaminade’s concertino—an enchanting bit of flute music. 
The Gaelic story, Deirdre of the Sorrows, was given a very 
moving interpretation by Mrs. Reardon, and most effec- 
tively set between Tschaikowsky’s Was I Not a Blade of 
Grass Upon the Plain, sung by Miss Barkelew, and an- 
dante, from Dopplers’ Rhapsodie Pastorale Hongroise. Miss 
Barkelew has a lovely soprano voice, light and smooth. 
She plays her own accompaniments and “gets her songs 
across” with admirable ease. Mr. Melhorn was enthusi- 
as‘ically received by the audience. Mrs, Reardon’s work 
was of very high order, and she is possessed of a vivid and 
arresting personality. 

Notes. 

Mary Garden sang to a sold out house here last week. 

The San Diego Music Teachers’ Association held its 
annual “High Jinks” on Hallowe’en, and it was a wonderful 
party. The Professional Musicians’ Guild also celebrated 
its annual meeting with a dinner and a stunt party after- 
ward, 

Carl Morris has returned from a month’s sojourn in the 
East and has resumed his teaching. 

Gretchen Steinbach and Lois Sickels have charge of the 
piano department in the Bishop’s School this year. 

Pupils of the following teachers have been heard in re- 
citals in the last few weeks: Vernice Brand, Ellen Bab- 
cock, Dolce Grossmayer and Nell Cave. 

Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart has been elected president of 
the new board of directors for the Civic Music Center in 
Balboa Park. E. B. 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY’S OPENING 
CONCERT PROVES DELIGHTFUL 


Portland, Ore., November 21.—The opening concert of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, on November 16, was a 
signal success, First came Svendsen’s symphony No. 1 in 
D major, op. 23, which Carl Denton conducted in a man- 
ner that achieved the desired results. Lassen’s Fest over- 
ture also pleased the huge audience. This time the or- 
chestra had the assistance of Josef. Lhevinne, solo pianist, 
who played Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B flat minor. Ad- 
mirable support was given the pianist by Conductor Denton 
and the orchestra. Lhevinne’s reception was nothing short 
of an ovation. His hearers were loath to let him go. The 
orchestra numbers sixty-three men and one woman, Alice 
Genevieve Smith, harpist. J. F. N. Colburn is the concert 
master. 

New York Strinc Quartet. 

Before a large audience the New York String Quartet 
(Ottokar Cadek, first violin; Jaroslav Siskovsky, second 
violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola, and Bedrich Vaska, cello) 
played in the Public Auditorium on November 12. Among 
the principal numbers were Dvorak’s quartet in F major and 
Beethoven’s quartet in C minor. Encores were demanded 
and granted. The audience took great delight in the con- 
cert, which was managed by the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 

Notes. 

John J. McClellan, organist, of Salt Lake City, was heard 
in recital at the Public Auditorium, November 9. Prolonged 
applause testified to the enjoyment of the audience. W. T. 
Pangle managed the recital. 

Pov! Bjornskjold, tenor, 
ballroom of the Multnomah 
son furnished the accom 
presented by the Ellison- 
teaching. 

Seijiro Tatsumi, a young Japanese tenor, appeared in re- 
cital at the Woman’s Club House, November 11, He was 
warmly received. Aileen Brong was the manager. 

Lee C. H. Orbach, a newcomer, has opened an office in 
the Northwestern Bank building, where he will represent 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson, concert a . 6 


ave a successful recital in the 
otel, November 8. J. Hutchi- 
niments, Mr. Bjornskjold was 
ite Conservatory, where he is 


SAN JOSE MUSIC NOTES 


San Jose, Cal., November 24.—Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
on November 9, was the second artist presented by the San 
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Jose Musical Association. As in the case of Matzenauer, 
the opening attraction, a large and enthusiastic audience 
showed its marked appreciation of everything the artist did, 
demanding many recall numbers. Mr. Zimbalist’s program 
was of uniformly high grade, played with astounding tech- 
nical ability and beautiful finish. 

GerorGeTTE LEBLANC. 

Georgette Leblanc, on November 15, was Mrs. Colbert's 
opening attraction. Ellen Edwards, a young English pianist, 
as assisting artist and accompanist, was heartily applauded 
while Mme. Leblanc held the attention of her audience by 
her interesting readings and charming explanations. 


Heven Fvietcuer Rippett AND Jesste S. Moore. 

Helen Fletcher Riddell, soprano, and Jessie S. Moore, 
pianist, furnished the second faculty recital at the College 
of the Pacific. Miss Riddell proved to the large audience 
who came to welcome her that she is a distinct addition to 
the artistic life of the community. Her voice is beautifully 
rounded, of great range, and capable of much color varia- 
tion. Her program was well chosen and warmly received. 
Miss Moore showed much artistic growth since her last 
appearance and by her splendid work contributed to a well 
balanced performance. 

Notes. 

The first student recital of the year at the College of the 
Pacific was given on November 17 by Anna Lucille Mayo, 
organist. Miss Mayo’s interesting program, technical 
ability, and musicianly interpretations made the vesper hour 
a most enjoyable one. 

Leon Rice, tenor, interested a large audience at First 
Methodist Church on November 12, in a program of ballads 
to arias. sae te oS 


LOS ANGELES “POP” CONCERTS 
CONTINUE SUCCESSFULLY 





Second Chamber Music Society Concert Given by Philhar- 
monic Quartet and Cornelia Rider Possart—An All- 
Wagner Program—First Lyric Club Concert— 
Recitals by Schipa and Arthur Alexander 


Los Angeles, November 18.—The second popular concert 
at Philharmonic Auditorium, on November 11, was a diver- 
sified program of interest. Opening with Saint-Saéns’ 
Marche Militaire Francaise, from the Algerian suite, and 
closing with the Rienzi overture, it enclosed the scenes 
Pittoresque (Massenet), the Mozart concerto for piano in 
B flat, the delightful suite miniature of Cesar Cui, and 
the Tschaikowsky andante from quartet, op. 11. 

Madame Rider-Possart is an eminent pianist and the 
Mozart concerto was a finished and beautiful performance. 
Mr. Rothwell is to be credited with the fact that he never 
fails to appreciate values in connection with his soloists, 
whether instrumentalists or vocalists, a fact that is grate- 
fully acknowledged and appreciated by both soloist and 
public The house was filled and most responsive. 


An ALL-WAGNER ProcRAM. 


The third regular symphony concerts, November 16-17, 
presented an all Wagner program. While Wagner is ever 
loved and conductor Rothwell delights to play him, this 
program seemed a bit taxing, and in a measure too noisy 
for indoors. However, the rarely beautiful rendition of 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March; the loveliness of the 
Lohengrin prelude to Act 1, and the Tristan and Isolde 
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MENGLEBERG’S ILLNESS BRINGS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


DISTINGISHED GUESTS TO AMSTERDAM 


Dutch Conductor a “Guest” in His Own House This Season—Walter, Muck, Casella and Ravel Conduct—Harriet van 
Emden Sings—An American Phenomenon 


_ Amsterdam, November 10.—Amsterdam’s musical season 
is already under way and the first concert of the Concert- 
gebouw series has taken place. Indisposition on the part 
of Willem Mengelberg, who has taken a leave of absence 
until the end of November, is a source of much disappoint- 
ment to the Dutch public. This unfortunate circumstance 
has forced the Concertgebouw management to engage guest 
conductors for a number of weeks in addition to the entire 
second half of the season when Mengelberg is in America. 
Thus the official conductor of the Concertgebouw is himself 
but a rare guest. 

The opening concert, at which Kreisler played the Brahms 
concerto, was conducted by Karl Muck and among the other 
visitors there have been some’ really distinguished personali- 
ties. Bruno Walter, for example, has taken Amsterdam by 
storm. It is no small matter to dare to conduct Mahler in 
Holland, where Mengelberg has so firmly established a 
special cult for this master. But Walter dared—and his 
imposing interpretation of the first symphony showed a 
powerful personality, an unreserved burst of enthusiasm 
on the part of the public being the result. 


GIESEKING PLays New PFIitzNer. 


Dr. Karl Muck has been another welcome substitute at 
the director’s desk, and proved to be, as always, the same 
satisfactory conductor. Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, made 
two appearances under his baton, upon one occasion playing 
a Beethoven concerto in his usual tremendous manner, and 
at another concert giving a magnificent rendition of Sor- 
tilége by Pick-Mangiagalli. This work, very brilliant for 
piano, ‘very symphonic for orchestra, brings to mind L’ap- 
prenti Sorcier, by Paul Dukas. 

Pfitzner’s piano concerto has been given its introduction 
here and under the magic fingers of the German pianist, 
Walter Gieseking, and able direction of Bruno Walter, 
gave us a new array of ideas regarding compositions of this 
character. The solo part has an entirely individual appeal 
to its original color and rhythm, and its titanic difficulties 
seemed only to be conquerable by such a master pianist as 
Gieseking. 

A ScHREKER CONCERT. 

An entire concert was devoted to the works of Franz 
Schreker, under direction of the composer. To judge his 
music fairly, one should hear it in the theater, as it is so 
closely associated with the subjects of his dramas. Let it 
be said that those who come to hear the work of a revolu- 
tionary in music were surprised to find that this was not 
the case, and that, compared with some of his contempor- 
aries, Schreker’s compositions are clear, limpid and compre- 
hensible as to structure. One could, in fact, sit back and 
listen with pleasure to the Vorspiel zu einem Drama, to Der 
Geburtstag der Infantin (based on the story of Oscar 
Wilde, and arranged as an orchestral suite) and to frag- 
ments from the operas, Die Gezeichneten and Der Schatz- 


graber. Some of these selections were sung by Frau Marie 
Schreker, the composer’s wife, and she created a sensation 
with her beautiful voice and artistic rendition. 

As Schreker is an eminent representative of his country’s 
art, so are the Italian, Alfredo Casella, and the Frenchman, 
Maurice Ravel, of theirs. Each conducted his own compo- 
sitions upon two respective occasions. Caselle’s composition 
for piano and orchestra, A Notta Alta, in which he played 
the solo part, Dopper conducting, showed hi§ exquisitely 
delicate touch to advantage; and Pupazzetti, a group of 
five short pieces for marionettes, was colorfully and rhyth- 
mically effective. 


HArRIET VAN EMDEN APPEARS WITH RAVEL. 


Ravel, who is an established favorite in’ Amsterdam, won 
fresh laurels when he conducted his famous La Valse as 
well as five little pieces, Ma Mére |’Oye, originally written 
for piano and later skillfully arranged by him for orchestra. 
Both of these gifted men appeared in a chamber music 
recital, with several other artists. The two composers 
played several of their own works together, and some of 
their songs were artistically sung by Harriet van Emden. 
Incidentally, by reason of her beautiful art, she has had 
great success here when she appeared with orchestra, as 
well as in her own recital. The novelty of this particular 
evening was a sonata by Ravel, for violin and cello, played 
by Alexander Schmuller and Marix Loevensohn. I thought 
the work unimpressive to say the least, but as Ravel con- 
siders it his best composition, and is of the strong opinion 
that it will be appreciated within ten years, I herewith 
reserve my judgment. 

An AMERICAN PHENOMENON. 

Mildred Wellerson, the thirteen year old American cellist, 
has made her debut here, first appearing with orchestra, 
and later in two recitals. It is difficult to believe that such 
a youngster could have reached the technical pinnacle which 
she occupies, and the ease with which she played Paganini 
on the cello, as well as Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns and 
Schumann, was enough to make one keel over with aston- 
ishment, In fact, I heard a well known cellist who was 
sitting in the audience say that “no one in the world could 
play like that.” If she still lacks a certain maturity, which 
could only be present at a more advanced age, she never- 
theless gives continual pleasure with her playing, over- 
flowing as it is with youthful temperament. 

Nores. 

Erna Rubinstein has come back and added another success 
to her already long list, having given three concerts in the 
large hall of the Concertbebouw. 

The always active Alexander Schmuller is just giving a 
series of historical concerts, beginning with the earliest 
epoch in violin literature. K. S. 





Madrigal Club Gives Composers’ Afternoon 


On Sunday afternoon, November 25, in the Carnegie Hall 
studios of Marguerite Potter, the New York Madrigal Club 
opened its season with its annual American Composers’ 
Afternoon. 

This year the affair was given in honor of Frank LaForge 
and Ernesto Berumen, who had charge of the program. 
Grace Demms, soprano, who is soon to make her debut in 
New York, sang Love Has Wings (Rogers), Little Shep- 
herd Song, and Wings of Night (Wintter Watts), and The 
Answer (Terry), with Cornelius Van Rees at the piano. 
Grace Divine, contralto of the San Carlo Opera, gave O 
Ask of the Stars, Beloved (Mexican), Estrellita (Mexican), 
and En Cuba (Cuban), by Frank LaForge, with Helen 
Moss at the piano. Erin Ballard, the pianist, whose technical 
equipment and interpretive ability won splendid notice from 
the press at her Aeolian Hall recital last month, offered 
Witches Dance (MacDowell), and Romance and Valse de 
Concert (LaForge), and Miss Demms closed the program 
with Longing, To a Messenger, To a Violet, Song of the 
Open (all by LaForge), with the composer at the piano. 

Tea was served to more than a hundred members and 
guests, and a social hour was enjoyed by all. Among those 
present were Frank LaForge, Ernesto Berumen, Frederick 
Gunster, John Warren Erb, Gena Branscombe, John Prindle 
Scott and other noted people from the professional world. 


Rubinstein Club Activities 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, gave its first assembly dance of the season on 
November 30 at the Waldorf-Astoria, and the first evening 
concert was held on December 4. The first special holiday 
musicale is scheduled for Tuesday afternoon, December 11, 
when Elsie Janis ‘in concert, aided by her company, will 
offer a unique program. Mary Jordan Baker, chairman 
and treasurer of the Philanthropic Fund, announces that 
her committee will soon be ready for work in preparation 
for Santa Claus’ visit to the expectant little kiddies on 
Randall’s Island. The Chatterbox will open for the season 
at the December musicale with a fine collection of toys, 
games and fancy things on sale for the benefit of the fund. 
The New Year's Eve supper dance will take place at the 
Waldorf on December 31. 


Anna Hamlin Sings for Buffalo Club 


Anna Hamlin, talented young coloratura soprano, and 
daughter of the late George Hamlin, recently sang with 
much success in Buffalo, N. Y. The occasion was an after- 
noon musicale given by the Buffalo Club and the program 
was given bv Miss Hamlin and John Charles Thomas. On 
November 21, Miss Hamlin gave an hour of music at the 
Montefiore Tuberculosis Convalescent Home at Bedford 
Hills, where the audience of patients gave her an enthusiastic 
welcome, She was scheduled to give a recital at the Play- 
house in Chicago, IIl., on the afternoon of December 2. 


Philadelphia Music Club Items 
The Philadelphia Music Club celebrated its removal to 
the ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford by presenting at its 
opening concert two novelties which had at that time their 


Philadelphia premiere—Iréné Bergé’s Spring In Sicily 
(sung by artist members of the club, played by a wood wind 
ensemble from the Philadelphia Orchestra, and conducted by 
the composer), and Mrs. H. H, A. Beach’s Peter Pan (sung 
by the Philadelphia Music Club’s chorus under the direction 
of Stanley Addicks). 

Future events include a performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
Casse-Noisette, danced by the Philadelphia Music Club’s 
ballet, directed by Caroline Littlefield, and played by the 
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Philadelphia Women's Symphony Orchestra, J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor. 

A program which will give exercise to the dramatic talent 
in which the club is rich, as well as afford outlet for still 
more of its active musical membership, is the Masque of 
the Dead Florentines, which will be given a. finely staged 
presentation. The club has a new chairman of programs, 
Mary Duncan Stewart. 


Minneapolis Orchestra at Greensboro Festival 

By a re-arrangement of the dates originally planned 
for the Greensboro (N. C.) Music Festival, the commis 
sion in charge of the festival has been able to secure the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra for next April. So 
great was the desire of the members of the commission 
to have this orchestra, which has not toured the East in 
several years, that the dates of the festival were fixed 
to agree with the tour of the orchestra. 


Montclair Orchestra Gives Concert 


The Montclair Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Philip James, organist and choirmaster of St. Luke's 
Church, Montclair, N opened the second season of 
its activities on November 15 at the Montclair Club in a 
delightfully arranged and well given program. The soloists 
were Lillian Gustafson, soprano, and Maurice Kaufman, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, both of whom were well 
received, 


What Is Life? Enthusiastically Applauded 

Minette Hirst’s fascinating and highly dramatic song, 
What Is Life? which was sung by Rafaelo Diaz on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 18, at the New Gallery Art Club, 
New York, was voted one of the most effective members on 
the program, Mrs. Hirst received congratulations from the 
large audience. She will shortly publish a number of new 
songs, some of which will be heard at New York concerts 
in the near future. 


Additional Dates for Anna Burmeister 
Three additional engagements have been closed for Anna 
Burmeister, soprano. She sang at Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa., December 6, and the forthcoming 
dates are Pontiac, Ill, December 12, and Dubuque, Iowa, 
December 28, the last of the three being an engagement for 
the Messiah. 


Hofmann’s Busy Month 
Josef Hofmann faces a busy month of December, appear- 
ing in concert every other day from December 2 to Decem- 
ber 14. He is giving concerts in Chicago, Springfield, Tl. ; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Dallas, Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex., and at 
Shreveport and Houston. On December 17 he will appear 
in New Orleans. 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


118 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 


The ideal location for the Musician and Music Student. 
Adjacent to Carnegie Hall and Studios. Special monthly 
rates on application. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per day 
Suites from $8.00 per day 





Restaurant is rendezvous of leading New York musicians. 
Excellent Blue Plate Luncheon 90c. Unsurpassed Table d’Hote Dinner $1.50 





ULYSSES PAQUIN 


BASS-BARITONE 
Concert, Recital, Opera, Oratorio 


Mgt.: Standard Booking Agency 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 
Phone Vanderbilt 7196 
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MARGUERITE LE MAN 


New York City 


Management: PAUL SYDOW, 1425 Broadway, - - 


Mezzo Soprano 
ORATORIO OPERA CONCERT 
Specializing “Recital Talks” on Songs of the 
British isles 
A Limited Number of Puplis Received 








JUDSON HOUS 


TENOR 


On Tour With Cosi Fan Tutte Co. 
Available May to October 
Haense!l & Jones, 33 W. 424 St., N.Y: 














ANWA FITZIU 





“Her voice had the warmth 
and sparkle of wine.”— 
New York Evening Mail. 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 
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Director of Concert Tours 
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Established 1908 
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Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

309 West 78th Street 

Phone: 2779 Endicott 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 W. 80th St., New York 
Tel, 3786 Schuyler 
Consultation only by 
appointment 


ERFF 


Voice Production without Interference 


Jose REGNEAS 


JOSIAH ZURO 
Director of 


THE ZURO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


COACHING TEACHING 
Phone: Circle 0100 744 7th Ave., N. Y¥. City 


GUIDER 
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SOP 
Now Booking-A Few Dates Avaliable 
Ocider 1947 Broadway, New York 


Management: James 


MATTHEWS 


TENOR 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway, New York City 


LINA COEN 


Accompanist and Coach — Specialty French Repertoire 











Studio: 308 West 97th St., New York City. Phone 1473-] Riverside 

Teacher of Vocal Art 

GEORGE E. can aeaaee aimee 

SH See. sstnm | ter Vos 
*Phone Cathedral 6149 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wnsitnttion 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Asistants| Caroline Booker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


s S&S TRALI -DRAMATIC 


SOPRANO 
~ 
A 1671 Broadway, New York Telephone Circle 4205 


LAURENCE CLIFFORD GIBSON 


TENOR 
402 KNABE BUILDING, NEW YORK 














HELENE ADLER Secprano 
Now available for concerts. Accepting limited number of pupils. 


611 West 158th St., New York. 


MARK HAMBOURG 


Canadian Tour, Dec. 1923—Jan. 1924 


ARVIDA VALDANE 


SOPRANO 
407 Knabe Building 








New York, N. Y. 
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Chicago Grand Opera 
Management: National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York 


The Perfect Artist Course 


Includes 


GAY MACLAREN 


Re-creator of famous plays 


Mariagement: CAROLINE EVANS 
326 West 76th Street 83 83 New York City 
Phone 4561 Endicott. 
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JOHN Mic CORMACK 


EDWIN .SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. MeSweeney, Associate Manager, 
5i1 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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From Covent Garden, London, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, itan Opera, New York and 
ete, Available for Opera, European theaters. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio, Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Nordica and other celebrities. 


Also: VOCAL TUITION, 


Address; 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City Phene Endicott 8066 














MUSICAL COURIER 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
OFFERS VARIED PROGRAM 


Modern Composers Represented at Last Two Concerts— 
Sistine Choir Enjoyed—McCormack Thrills 
as Usual—Notes 


Cincinnati, November 28.—The last pair of symphony 
concerts given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on 
November 9 and 10, at Emery Auditorium, were quite in 
contrast to the first concerts given this season, Fritz Reiner, 
the conductor, is doubtless seeking to offer the patrons a 
varied list of programs, and thus far he has succeeded, 
While the first concerts were devoted to heavy music, the 
two last concerts were made up of the works of modern 
composers, several of whom are still living. 

The character of the selections presented was also of a 
decided contrast to the previous concerts. The first number 
was the Donna Diana overture by Reznicek, beautifully 
played, which appealed to the audience. It was an attractive 
number, and so full of lilting and delightful spontaneity 
that it was an excellent opening to the pleasing program. 
A most inspiring number was the Indian suite, op. 48, by 
Edward MacDowell. Director Reiner is gifted in inter- 
preting music of this style, and his reading of the various 
moods of this truly American number brought forth all its 
beauties. The Salome Dance, by Richard Strauss, was also 
given a very attractive rendition; and the closing number, 
Danses Polovetiennes, from Prince Igor, by Borodin, was 
well received. The soloist was Eva Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, 
who sang two Hebrew melodies of Ravel, several Oriental 
songs by Delage, and three Poesies on Japanese Lyrics, by 
Stravinsky, displaying a fine voice. The concert was very 
much enjoyed as a whole, and left an impression of some- 
thing different. 

Tue Sistine Cuarer Cuore, 


The appearance here of the Sistine Chapel Choir at 
Music Hall, on November 11, after an absence of several 
years, was the occasion for a royal welcome bv a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The notable aggregation of highly 
trained singers again demonstrated the wonderful possibili- 
ties of combined talent and training. Under the able leader- 
ship of Antonio Rella the members gave a most delightful 
program, The concert was composed entirely of religious 
numbers, several of which were repeated. Among the pop- 
ular selections were O Salutaris Hostia; Alleluia; Bene- 
dictus, by Perosi, and several compositions by Palestrina, 
including Laudate Dominum, Tota Pulchra Es and Exul- 
tate Deo, and an Ave Maria by Vittoria. 

The Sistine Chapel Choir gave another concert on Novem- 
ber 13 at Emery Auditorium for the purpose of celebrating 
Armistice Day. The nature of this program was different 
from that given on the previous day at Music Hall. It 
goes without saying that it was very much enjoyed. 


Concert By CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


A concert was given on November 16 by the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music at Calvary M. E. Church, Bellevue, 
Ky., for the benefit of the organ fund. The program was 
varied and very much enjoyed by those present. 


Joun McCormack Atways a Favorite. 


The Cincinnati music lovers were again treated to a de- 
lightful concert on November 14 by John McCormack, at 

usic Hall. Mr. McCormack is ever a welcome visitor in 
this city, and the large, appreciative audience gave ample 
evidence of this fact. He was received in a way that neces- 
sitated a number of encores besides his regular program, 
which included, in addition to his usual array of Irish folk 
songs and other songs of lighter vein, two Italian composi- 
tions, Caldo Sangue, by Scarlatti, and Sentirsi il Petto 
Accendere, by Vinci; two very beautiful Schubert songs, and 
Was It a Dream, by Sibelius. : : 

The accompaniments were played by Edwin Schneider, 
and Lauri Kennedy, cellist, won much applause for his share 
of the program. The audience was profuse in its enthusi- 
asm, and justly so. - 

Notes. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra ieft on November 12 
for a limited tour and was heard in two concerts at Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., meeting with its usual fine reception. Willy 
Burmester, violinist, was the soloist. On November 13 the 
orchestra gave a concert at Urbana, Ill., under the auspices 
of the University of Illinois. ie) ae 

Ottilie Reininger, violinist, of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music ‘faculty, appeared as soloist in the second 
recital on November i3. It was.a very pleasing event. 

Under the leadershp of C. Hugo Grimm, president, the 
Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati is going to make a drive for 
new members during the present musical season. The plans 
were outlined by Mr. Grimm some days ago before the 
club, and the results should be of a favorable kind. The 
next meeting of the club will be on the first Saturday in 
December. 

At the meeting of the Kentucky MacDowell Club, on No- 
vember 12, at the Hotel Gibson ballroom, there was a de- 
lightful program rendered. Among the numbers were selec- 
tions by Louise Hermes, pianist, and vocal numbers by 
Francis Trefger. ; 

An excellent concert was enjoyed by the members of the 
Hyde Park Music Club on November 6, at its regular meet- 
ing. The program was made up of numbers from the ro- 
mantic school. Those taking part included Lillian Parrish 
Carmin, Edith G. Weaver, Emma Freericks, Margaret 
Scaer, Mrs, Clarence Browning, and Mrs. Clarence Boyer. 
Pupiis of the College of Music entertained the Commerce 
Club of the University of Cincinnati on November 9. Those 
participating were Maria Terranova, pupil of Albino Gorno, 
and Matilda Books, pupil of Edna Weller Paulsen. _ 

An American program by American artists was given by 
some of the members of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, on November 11, at the East High 
School, in honor of Armistice Day. It was also the twen- 
tieth Sunday afternoon concert, under the auspices of the 
East High Community Center. Those taking part were 
Geor . Leighton, Burnet C. Tuthill, John A. Hoffman 


and Karl Ahrendt. 


The Assembly Hall of the Presbyterian Church at Nor- 
wood was given a musical dedication, on November 15, b 
Norwood’s Sunshine Girls, under the direction of Amy B. 
Hattersly, all of whom were pupils at the College of Music. 
The 109th concert to be given by the Wurlitzer Concert 
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Company was given on November 14 over the Crosley radio 
for the shut ins. 

The Rotary Club of Hamilton, Ohio, gave a musicale on 
November 8, when Charlotte Metzner and Eleanor Hen- 
ming, pupils of Mrs. Adolf Hahn and Albino Gorno, of the 
College of Music, were heard. “ 
_ Lucina Gruber, pupil of Leona Sunderman, 
ing on November 14 at the dedication of St. 
torium in Evanston. 

Jane Beats, who is a graduate of the Cincinnati Conser- 

vatory of Music, writes to friends here that she is under 
contract to tour Australia and New Zealand next year. She 
will remain abroad during the following season. 
_ A patriotic musicale was given by choirs of the Evangel- 
ical Churches on November 11, at Emery Auditorium, in 
honor of Armistice Day. It was under the direction of 
William H. Dunning. W. W. 


ave a read- 
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Nora Lorraine Olin a Recognized Educator 


Nora Lorraine Olin is a highly regarded pedagogue, whose 
accomplishments in voice culture are well known in Chi- 
cago, with a large following in the musical world. Conse- 
quently her classes are well filled. She is a recognized edu- 
cator and well understands the art of conveying her knowl- 
edge to the pupil effectively. She has sincerity of purpose 





NORA LORRAINE OLIN 


and impresses her pupils with the foremost thought that 
they are there for work and that if results are to be ob- 
tained it must come through co-operation of teacher and 
pupil. 

She carries into her studio the atmosphere of the scholar, 
it is known she holds a degree 


which is natural, as it is 
from Carroll College of Waukesha, Wis., is also a post- 
graduate, has had the advantage of special courses in Eng- 


lish literature at the Chicago University, and tuition in 
German, French and Italian languages. All of this added 
to a sound musiéal education which was gained during 
ten years in piano studios under the best teachers, and 
vocal tuition in Chicago,, New York and London, under 
ablest of pedagogués, and also her organ tuition from 
one of the best of London organists (an enviable equip- 
ment..coupled with natural attainments) has enabled her to 
discern deficiencies and supply the remedy to correct those 
faults which stand as a barrier to success, Aside from her 
work at home and in her studio (which is on the seventh 
floor of the Fine Arts Building), she is giving some of her 
time to choruses and choirs in Chicago and suburbs as 
director. 

Miss Olin is an American tvho traces her ancestors back 

J. A. W. 


many generations. : 


Tollefsen Trio Returns from, Pacific Coast 


The Tollefsen Trio has returned to New York after a 
flying trip to the coast, crossing the continent and returning 
in sixteen days, and filling eight engagements. 

Commencing the tour at Terre Haute and Crawfordsville, 
Ind., their next stop was at Boise, Idaho, Mrs. Tollefsen’s 
birthplace, where the trio received a royal welcome, An 
audience of 2800 greeted the trio in Portland, Ore.; this 
almost. packed the large Municipal Auditorium in that 
city. Large audiences and equal enthusiasm were displayed 
in other appearances at Bellingham, Grand View, and Walla- 
Walla, Wash., and in Lewiston, Idaho. 

A rather exciting ride was the sequel to the final con- 
cert of the tour, After finishing the program at the Walla- 
Walla college, a taxi was waiting to carry the trio forty- 
seven miles to Pendleton, Ore., there to catch a midnight 
train of the Union Pacific lines for Chicago. The train 
was on time and it so happened that train and taxi for a 
distance of a mile or so sped on in the same direction toward 
the station, the train being in full sight. It was boarded 
in time, and the trio still has a clear record of never 
missing an engagement in the ten years it has been touring 
the country. 


Ella Good Sings for John D., Jr. 


Thursday, November 15, Ella Good, contralto, was the 
soloist at the first annual dinner of the 26 Broadway Club 
the official club of the Standard Oil Company. The dinner 
was broadcasted by WJZ direct from the grand ballroom 
of - as — ba ge were close to one thousand 
people present and several prominent speakers, 

John D. Rockefeller, be Dr. Harry E. Fosdick At é Bed 
ford and Walter C. Seagle, president of the Standard Oil 
Company. 
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BERLIN CONCERTS 








WALTER GIESEKING. 

In his second recital Walter Gieseking, just back from his 
first London success, offered a strictly classical program of 
only three numbers, namely, the sixth English suite of Bach 
in b minor, Mozart’s C minor fantasy, and the big Ham- 
merklavier sonata of Beethoven. All this solid food for 
thought and ears, even when yore by Gieseking, is too 
solid for the ordinary mortal. I, myself, was thankful that 
there was not another sonata or anything else added. Giese- 
king’s playing of Bach is, to my mind, ideal, except when 
he encounters a fast movement. In Bach, as in everything 
else, he tears through the quick movements at such break- 
neck speed that, even though he plays every note, it is hardly 
possible to hear them all. Were it not tor his life-saving 
accents in the Gigue movement of the suite, where he “comes 
up for air,” so to speak, it would have been an unintelligible 
jumble. The Beethoven was a veritable tour de force, 
gigantic in scope and power, devotedly tender in sentiment. 
Gieseking, whom I prefer in a modern program or at least 
in a mixed one, is undoubtedly at the threshold of a world 
career. .o 

Marcrit WERLE. 

Among the brilliant women cellists heard in Berlin in 
recent years must be mentioned the modest American, Mar- 
grit Werle. In her recent recital, playing among other 
numbers Volkmann’s A minor concerto and Hindemith’s 
sonata, op. 11, No. 3, she revealed healthy temperament, a 
large singing tone of agreeable timbre, and a technic which, 
if not yet thoroughly developed, is fluent and dextrous. 

Dr. K 
ABRAHAM SOPKIN. 

The young American violinist, Abraham Sopkin, after a 
successful tour of the provinces, finally made his first ap- 
pearance in Berlin. With the assistance of Wilhelm Scholz, 
Mr. Sopkin offered the César Franck sonata, Bruch’s G 
minor concerto, Korngold’s Much Ado About -Nothing suite, 
and the introduction and rondo from the first Vieuxtemps 
concerto. All these gave the promising young artist oppor- 
tunity to display his musicianship. He gave a really in- 
spired performance of the Bruch concerto, and in the mu- 
sically: trivial Vieuxtemps rondo he displayed his “long 
suit,” namely, a stunning down bow staccato. Unfortunately 
an opera premiére kept most of the press away from his 
recital. Those who were present, however, were favorably 
impressed. W. B. 

JENNY SONNENBERG. 

Striking improvement over her work of last year was 
noticeable in Jenny Sonnenberg’s recent recital. A pupil of 
Mrs. Leopold Schmidt, this sympathetic singer from taroff 
Cape Town is the possessor of a beautiful, rich contralto, 
soft and mellow as a fine Italian cello, The voice, it seems 
to me, is especially suited to lieder, although even the Eboli 
aria from Verdi’s Don Carlos, with piano accompaniment, 
was effective. The final number, Respighi’s Nebbie, a mag- 
nificent piece of writing, deserved all the enthusiastic ap- 
plause it brought forth as sung by Miss Sonnenberg, after 
which extra numbers were demanded. A. Q. 

Epwin FIscuer. 

This Swiss pianist of the blond mane 1s, at any rate, a 
personality. e has, and rightly so, been compared with 
Eugen d’Albert among the older pianists, for in his best 
moments he has something of the demoniac passion, the 
titanic strength of the Teutonized Scotchman. But, being 
technically in his prime, he does not allow his passion to 
run away with his fingers. He is not a weaver of rainbow 
tinted veils, like Gieseking, nor the dreamy poet of the 
lovelorn cantilena; but a Beethoven player of power, a 
builder of mighty climaxes, an exponent of rhythmic elo- 
quence. His recent recital was a “modern” one, and the 
Schénberg piece, op. 16, was his most modern item. These 
failed to convince, perhaps because they are too essentially 
romantic, too speculative for Fischer’s style. On the other 
hand, an interesting and excellently constructed piano sonata 
by Emil Bohnke, with passionate climaxes and refractory 
moods, was most effective in his hands. Fischer is innately 
a “big” player and seems to be growing into the artistic 


mission for which he is by nature ordained. G 


Florence Foster Jenkins Sings 


The Manhattan Study Club, Mrs. Edith R. Pearsons pres- 
ident, gave a musical and dramatic afternoon at the Hotel 
McAlpin, November 26, the guests of honor being club pres- 
idents of New York. A program of songs was sung by 
Florence Foster Jenkins, accompanied by Solon Alberti, 
and a one-act play, The Ninth Waltz, was produced by St. 
Clair Bayfield, of the Lionel Atwill Company, assisted by 
Betty Shackleford. Emme Maak recited original poems, 
and the afternoon concluded with a reception followed by 


tea, 


Trabilsee Pupil Engaged for Concerts 


Emma Schoettinger, the German mezzo soprano, who 
arrived in this country on September 15, was engaged 
for a concert tour immediately after her first appearance 
at one of the large New York theaters. Mme. Schoet- 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Studio: 26 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 





tinger is the possessor of a beautiful voice of unusual 
range, having a sweet, even quality throughout the en- 
tire compass. She is an expert linguist, having at her 
command English, French, German, Russian, and Span- 
ish, and she has the qualities that help make the thor- 
ough artist—beauty, grace and an admirable stage pres- 
ence, an excellent technic and good diction in the various 
languages in which she sings. 

Mme. Schoettinger is at present studying with Tofi 
Trabilsee, the noted New York vocal teacher, with whom 
she has studied since her arrival in this country. 


Mary Houghton Brown’s Dates 


Mary Houghton Brown recently played before an audi- 
ence of 5,000 people at the opening of the convocation at 
the Oregon State College. “Numbers were played in ay 
artistic and discriminating manner, showing Miss Brown 





MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


to be a teacher with the technic of a master,” said the 


O. A. C, Daily Barometer. She made a second appearance 
on December 4, playing the Beethoven Sonata Appassionata, 
Chopin scherzo in B flat minor, Egyptian Impressions, Crist, 
and MacDowell’s In Mid Ocean. Miss Brown is scheduled 
for two New York dates, one on December 23, an intimate 
piano recital for the Washington Heights Club, and on 
May 20, at Aeolian Hall, at the Organists’ Open Meeting. 


Elijah Heard in Brooklyn Church 


The second part of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah, was 
rendered in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Montague and 
Clinton streets, Brooklyn, on Sunday evening, November 
25, under the direction of Louis Robert, organist and choir- 
master. In October Mr. Robert gave the first part of the 


oratorio as his first production since becoming organist in 
the church where Dudley Buck and Walter Henry Hall had 
served with distinction. 

Mr. Robert*made use of the regular choir of the church 
and augmented this with voices by outsiders who volun 
teered their services, thus making a large chorus. The part 
of Elijah was taken by G. Duberta, who had made a reputa 
tion for himself in Europe in this part.” The other soloists 
were Sarah Core, soprano; Hattie Browning, alto; William 
Deroin, tenor, These same soloists sang on Sunday night 
with the exception of the tenor, Mr. Deroin, whose place 
was taken by W. V. Taylor, tenor. The solo ensembles 
were sung by Alice Butterfield, soprano, and Maria Keber, 
alto. 

Louis Robert is giving a series of organ recitals on Sun 
day evenings at 7.30 o'clock, and the program is popular in 
character and is attracting many lovers of organ music to 
the church. On Sunday night a week ago he played before 
the service the andante by J. A. van Etjken, and after the 
service the allegro moderato ¢ serioso and adagio from the 
first sonata by Mendelssohn. 


New York Appearances for Hutcheson 


Ernest Hutcheson’s latest New York appearance was 
with the Beethoven Association, November 26, when 
he and Felix Salmond, the cellist, played the Brahms 


E’ minor sonata. At the Berkshire Festival, a year ago, 


-Mr. Hutcheson and Mr. Salmond played this number 


with marked success. A joint recital by these artists 
”) 


will be given in Aeolian Hall, December 2 
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TAMAKI MIURA 


World Famous Japanese Prima Donna 


Touring United States — Season 1923-24 
CONCERT and OPERA 


Maestro Aldo Franchetti 
at the plane 


Management: Fortune Galio 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Tel. Longacre 8838 




















DUNNING SYSTE 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


Normal Classes as follows:— 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ELLIZETTE REED BARLOW, 4 
George St., Newbern, N. C., June 2, 
1924; Asheville, N. C., July 14, 1924. 

ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Plerce 
Bidg., St. Louls, Mo.; classes held 
monthly throughout the season. 

MARY &. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class, 
July, 1924, 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Galiery, #46 

Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Dayton, 
O., January; Miami, Fla., February. 
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MAUD 


MAS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Los Angeles, Callf., Jan. 16, 1924 


BEATRICE &. BIKEL, Kidd-K - 
lege, Sherman, Penne. dou 


IDA SARSNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT 
West Lewis St., San Diego, Cal. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 
1188, Amarilio, Tex., July 28, 1924. 


MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman 
Ave., Waco, Texas. 


TRAVIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND, 
womens Tenn.; for booklets ad- 
dress, lifton, Texas. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy of Music, Dallas, 


ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, 3309 
Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


of Improved Music Study 


for Beginners, Inc. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Iil.; Normal 
Classes. 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 
ste Orchestra Bidg., Chicago. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
April, 1924, and June, 1924. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MRS. 8. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Hel 
St., Houston, Texas. _ 


MRS, H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1ith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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RAISA 


Dramatic Soprano 
Chicago Opera mpany 





Available for Concerts 
April and May, 1924 


Management: R. E, JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL LONGONE 
BALDWIN PIANO VOCALION RECORDS 


RIMINI 


Baritone 
Chicago Opera Company 
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LEVITZKI 


The Phenomenal Pianist 


Season 1923-1924 
in America 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Steinwey Piano ‘ Ampico Records 
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Frederic 


BASS-BARI 
On Tour West and Middle W 
Phone Morningside 3830 


aggart 


now for 1924 
182 Claremont Ave., New York City 
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James HINCHLIFF Baritone 


Artist-pupil of HAROLD HURLBUT 
(de Resrke Disciple) 
417? West 96th &t., N. Y. 


Riverside 4660 
Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso. 
Teacher of many 


=| JONAS 


19 West 86th Street, New York Tel. 9923 Schuyler 


424 W. 110th Street 
Cathedral 4960 
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Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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Mayo Wadler 
The American Violinist 
NOW IN BUROPE 








TRUMBULL 





Praised by the critics of 
PARIS BERLIN VIENNA LONDON 


~ ‘TEACHER OF EMINENT PIANISTS 


For Engagements Address For Lessons Address 
MANAGEMENT FLORENCE TRUMBULL 6557 Kimbark Avenue 
430 Orchestra Building, Chicago Chicago 











- Sacrer Stupio AFFAIRS. 

There was a housewarming of the new Salter Music 
Studios recently, by a company of present and former pupils 
and friends. usic by the following pupils was heard: 
Ellen Lovett (Williamstown, Mass.), Cora Kilgore (Fort 
Collins, Colo.), Isabel Barnes (Omaha, Neb.), Margaret 
Haskins (North Adams, Mass.), Marion Hinds Hospers 
(Orange City, Ia.), and La Verne Doanan (Fort Collins, 
Colo). Songs by Mary Turner Salter, Grieg, Benedict, 
and Schumann were sung by various pupils. ; 

Mr. Salter played the organ for friends and pupils (by 
courtesy of Prof, Samuel A. Baldwin) at the College of 
the City of New York, on the Great Hall organ, November 
22, as follows: Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Bach), 
The Swan (Saint-Saéns), Chatit de May (Jongeri), Prelude 
Improvisation in D (Salter), Hora Mystica (Bossi), Noe- 
turne (Ferrata), Fiat Lux (Dubois). hae 

Mf. Saltet spetids Mofidays atid Tiiesdays in Williaris- 
téwti atid Notth Adatiis,; Mass. : 

Margafet. Deaiis, sopratio, of Notth Adaiis, a faVofite in 
Scotch songs, has beet filling a series of etigagenietits in 
Rhode Island. Other pupils afe organists in prominetit 
thurches, of singefs occiipyirig leading chiirch positions. 

ts, Saltet’s songs were sung at the monthly entertainnierit 
of the Mothets’ Club of Flushing, L. 1, by Mafion Hitids 
Hospets, of Ofatige City, Ia., with Mts. Salter at the piano. 
This was iti the aiiditoriuim of the ob sag ey Pray School, 
Novertiber 15, with an introdtietory talk by Mfs. Salter. 

Susan Smock Borce’s Many Activities. 

Miss Boice’s season has begun with the largest class in 
years, one pupil retiiriting to het from Loiidon, two from 
Tennessee, driothet from West Virginia, several Freneéh- 
American gitls, and others. Helen Fyfe recently sang at a 
Board of Ediieation éoteert in Jetsey City and was enthius- 
iastically received; this was her Secorid appearance, and slie 
was again te-engaged. Her voice is a beatitiful miezzo so- 
prano, and she leads the ¢hoit of the Bergen Baptist Church 
of Jetsey City. Miss Boice has also two evening classes 
in voéal musie at the Central Branch of the Y. W. C. A., 
which wotk is very interesting, because she finds sot 
beautiful voices there. Elizabeth Topping, pianist, is as- 
sociated with Miss Boiée this year, and on Saturday, De- 
cember 8, they will give theif first studio miusicale, these 
coming on the second Saturday of every nionth. 

Mie. DamBMANN on Ratio SINGING. 

The Pennsylvatiia Register of November 19 publishes an 
article based on Mmie, Danibniatin’s opinion of singing 
through tadio broadéasting. She believes that radio recitals 
revive lost interest ih singitig, and the fact that she furthers 
this manner of distributing music through her own fpro- 
fessional piipils shows het cotifidence in it. She believes 
that cultivatioti of the singing voice is worth while aftis- 
tically, financially and physically. “The test of the artist 
is in the audience, dnd if he succeeds the dudience responds. 
The field of the acconiplished sitiger is constantly widenitig, 
and especially through radio.” 

Batpwin OrGAN Retrtrats at City CoLtece. 

Prof. Baldwin is fast approaching his 1000th organ 
recital on the gfand organ at the College of the City of 
New York, that of December 5 being his 919th and devoted 
entitely to works by Bach, including the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, the Big Toccata in F, and the Phantasie 


and Fugue in G tninor. Vorks from Wagner operas will 
be given December 9, all his recitals occurring pe soaggcs* 
and Sundays at four p. m. American composers who will 


be represented during the coming month are Harry Benjamin 
Jepson (Yale University), Arthur Foote (Boston), Wil- 
liam Schroeder (Brooklyn), Lily Wadhams Moline (Chi- 
cago), Philip James (New York), Homer N. Bartlett 
(deceased), and E. Harold Geer (Vassar College). Of 
composers at present in America are Paderewski, Bonnet 
and Rachmaninoff. 
Hazet Kwnirrin, EXcettent VIOLINIST. 

Hazel Kniffin, pupil of Josef Borissoff, was recently heard, 
playing Wieniawski’s Legend with good tone and expression, 
and her teacher’s Humoresque Orientale, the latter embracing 
many difficult passages, especially in double stopping; she 
knows her music well and plays with animation and ex- 
pression. She has also many pupils. 

Artuur Scott Brook Pays New Orcan. 

The Midmer-Losch organ installed in the new high school 
building, Atlantic City, was formally dedicated with a recital 
by the former New York organist, Arthur Scott Brook, on 
November 27. He played works by Mendelssohn, Boccherini, 
Auber, Hollins, Faulkes, Massenet, and Guilmant, and gave 
an improvisation of his own on a Southern melody; Senator 
Emerson Richards gave a talk on the organ. Further re- 
citals by him occur Thursdays, December 6, 13 and 20; 
Sunday afternoons, December 23 and 30. 

MatTTre.p’s CHorr CELEBRATION. 

The eighth anniversary celebration of the Fordham Lu- 
theran Church choir was held November 22, when organist 
Julius Mattfeld presented a program of organ solos, soprano. 
solos, duets, trios, and choral numbers by the choir. His 
Choir Notes is a two-page bulletin issued for and by the 
choir, and contains some interesting items, such as the 
resemblance between the banana song and the Hallelujah 
Chorus, etc. ‘ 
Warrorp Pupit’s ENGAGEMENTS. 

Margaret Haase, pupil from Claude Warford’s studios, 
Metropolitan Opera House building, has been engaged as 
soloist for the Saengerbund Club at the Masonic Temple in 
Brooklyn, December 13. Recent appearances by Miss Haase 
were: for the Daughters of the Empire State at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in October; for the Marquette Club, 
Hotel Plaza, November 5, and the Writers’ Club of Brook- 
lyn, November 10. 

Crooks Wins Honors 1 Boston. 


The Herald, Globe and Transcript of Boston all praise 
Richard Crooks and his singing in the issue November 7. 
“Above all, the singer’s instinct,” “rarely beautiful voice,” 
“tenor of the hour.” Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Baltimore, and other cities all praise the tenor. 
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Amy Grant Opeta Reeértais: 

Amy Grant, who claims to be the pioneer in givitig opera 
recitals in New York—that is, the story of operas im éofl- 
nected form with illustrations sung or played—eonrttinitie 
this yeat in the same at the Hotel Plaza. The otie © 
November 24 was devoted to the opera Habatieta. In wn 
het beattifal expressive voice and personality captuféd dll. 
Recitals continue Saturdays at eleven o’¢lock,; atid emibraée 
all of the operas of the current season. 

Rusy Gerard IN France. 

From Nice, France, Ruby Gerard (de Laet) writes that 
she had luncheon recently with Oscar Seagle at his lovel¥ 
villa, and next day had tea with Jean de Reszke. She flew 
from London to Paris recently, when a sudden squall 
produced some experience, the airship rocking and rolling 
like a boat. She motored from Paris to Nice, a three days 
trip, and found it all most interesting. 

Katuryn Haper Has Lovety Voice. 

Kathryn Haber, a young business woman of Mount Ver- 
noti and New York, has a voice of beautiful soprano quality, 
anid sings with natural and refined expression. The Magic 
of Yout Eyes, Uncil, and Crow’s Egg were sung by her in 
a ianher which gave feal pleasure to interested hearers. 
Sonie ehiireh will be fortunate to obtain her services, for 
voiees of suéh golden quality afe rare, y, W. R. 


MUNICH 


eae 
(Continited from page 12) 
ker. Tlie Koiizertvefein Orchestta has becottie a direet 
vietim of the prevailitig economic ¢otiditions, since the tiaiii 
bulk of money is at the preserit day in the hatids of individ- 
uals, who, like the famous Henty Ford, “wouldn't give 
five cénts” for all the art in the world. 
A SAv Case—DementiA AMEHICANA, 


Finally, 1 must tell tiiy dear readers of a sad ease which 
also happened itt the course of this still young season, This 
letter to the Musica, Courier was in fact due some time 
ago, but it took me some days to recuperate ftom the 
gtievous shock (of was it suppressed laughter?) which 
struck me, when one Henry Cowell (hotiesty compels me 
to confess blushingly that he claiitis to be ore 
played the piano. Did I say played? No, he potinded it 
with fists and elbows and all thé parts that lie between; 
pounded it wrathftilly and mereilessly. It was like a fight 
to the finish between an inariimate colossus and the famous 
wild man from Borneo, Ini fact, I was afraid, the wild matt, 
not being able to knock out his suffering opponent witn 
his fists, would rénew the attack with sottie other expotietits 
of his anatomy, but happily he got played out before. 

Of course, the &xposition of such contra-miusical capri- 
oles required aspecial object fer exteniporizatioti; but as 
our musieal literature known to the world at large harbors 
no such fitting object—since thaniacs did tiot swashibuckle 
in composition—Henry Cowell served a program of his own 
infantile staminerings, i. e., dynamic motiotis (frotti sitigle 
shot to broadside-attack) ; Six-“ings” (Floating, Frialing— 
whatevet that may be—Fleeting, Scooting atid Seething arid 
Blowing) ; some more dynamic motiofis arid—theri t was 
kiidcked oiit. 

Setiously speaking: I éall this untiecesSary Uusurpatioti of 
platform rights ahd riile effrontery of the public. The 
paceinte, however, took this strange apparition from the 

umofots side atid conceded to it what is called “Narreti- 


freiheit” hereabouts. Acpeat Noevre. 


Victor Garnetd—In Memoriam 


The sudden passing away of Victor Garwood was a great 
shock to his colleagues at the American and Northwestern 
Conservatories in Chicago, and to his present and former 
students and his host of friends. 

Victor Garwood was for thirty-three years an honored 
member of the faculty at the American Conservatory of Chi- 
cago, having joined it in 1890. He was the oldest member 
in point of service in a school noted in that respect, the 
majority of its most prominent instructors having served 
for twenty-five years and more, 

_ Mr. Garwood for more than fifteen years was a prom- 
inent instructor in the Northwestern University School of 
Music, teaching the piano and lecturing on musical history, 
musical appreciation and aesthetics. He was a man of ex- 
tensive learning and of broad culture, and an instructor of 
conspicuous ability. Of a sunny nature, a lovable disposition, 
he was beloved by his associates, his pupils and friends. 
The musical fraternity has experienced in the passing away 
of Victor Garwood a great loss, and especially the two 
institutions with which he was so long associated. 

: (Signed) Joun J. Harrsraent, 
President of American Conservatory and Faculty. 


Esther Stuber Scores in Recital 


Esther Stuber gave a piano recital at the Woman's Club 
of Reading, Pa., on the evening of October 24, assisted by 
Ethel Righter Wilson, soprano, and Ellis Clark Hammann, 
accompanist. In reviewing the recital for the Reading Trib- 
une, illiam W. Britton stated, among other things: 

Miss Stuber revealed in her playing a command of the 
resources of her instrument that was satisfying and brought 
forth a volume of tone that was astonishing in a woman. 
Combined with this was a control of dynamic effects, a tech- 
nic smooth and sure, and a capacity for contrasting effects 
that was delightfully surprising, and she was apparently 
free from nervousness.” Miss Stuber is a pupil of Ellis 
Clark Hammann. 





Another Recital Date for Marjorie Squires 


The Fredonia Music Club, of Fredonia, N. Y., has en- 
gaged Marjorie Squires, who sang recently as soloist with 
the New York Oratorio Society at Carnegie Hall in a per- 
formance of Elijah, for a recital in that city on April 3, 
a Judging - = many oo for her services, it 

a is yo contralto’: lari 
ever on the increase, and justly so. — 


Quartet in California 
Elsie Baker, Olive Kline, Royal Dadmun and Lambert 
Murphy, who compose the Quartet of Victor Artista, will 
appear in Oakland, Cal., today, December 6, in Los Angeles 
on December 10, and in Redlands on December 12. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
VISITS PROVIDENCE 





Music Notes of Interest 


Providence, R. I., November 20.—There was a full house 
at the symphony last evening. In the past season, too, there 
was a noticeable increase in attendance and on two of the 
five occasions, when the symphony played, the house was 
sold out, with many standing. 

Beethoven's seventh symphony was a great treat, Con- 
ductor Monteux reading it in masterful manner, and the 
beautiful trio colorings being drawn from the players as the 
conductor desired. Also in the final Goldmark overture, 
Mr. Monteux was perfectly at home in his interpretation. 

A new singer to Providence audiences, Sigrid Onegin, was 
warmly received at first because of her pleasing appearance 
and charming personality. But when she began to sing, her 
hearers were instantly enthused by her full, rich contralto 
quality. In the two Wagner numbers, Schmerzen, and 
Traume, her diction was exceptionally fine. Schubert's Die 
Allmacht was given a majestic rendering, while her interpre- 
tation of The Erlkoenig was delightful against the back- 
ground of the full orchestral accompaniment. Miss Onegin 
was recalled five times. She will be warmly welcomed when 
she visits Providence again. 

Eva GAUTHIER. 


At the Churchhit House on Monday | evening, Eva 
Gauthier, “high priestess of modern song,” sang, on her 
scheduled program, Alexander's Ragtime Band. Her audi- 


ence fairly reveled in hearing it. Americans somehow love 
the rythmic syncopation of jazz, and Mme. Gauthier cer- 
tainly gave her jazz artistic rendition, after which the most 
genuine and spontaneous applause was heard. She was ably 
assisted by Paul Mimart, clarinet, and Max Jaffe, accom- 
panist. 

Notes. 

There was a musical service at Christ Church, Westerly, 
on Sunday, November 18, at which the following par- 
ticipated: Jessie C. Davidson, soprano; Willard Krigwin, 
tenor; Ralph H. Koelb, bass; Mildred C. Wilbur, piano; 
and Florence S. V. Larkin, organist and choir master. 

The post-graduates of the normal course at the Hans 
Schneider Piano School gave a recital for the seniors and 
juniors last Wednesday morning. 

Ella Beatrice Ball Batten is studying in New York this 
season with Prof, Leopold Auer. A. W. 


State Music Shigetvieors Meet in Boston 


Boston, Mass., November 19.—On November 16, the 
second state conference of music supervisors took place 
at the Normal Art School. The morning session offered a 
program which included community singing, led by John B. 
Whoriskey, supervisor of music at Cambridge; an address, 
reporting on a plan for granting high school credits for 
applied music, by Charles H. Farnsworth, associate profes- 
sor of Teachers’ College and Columbia University; a dis- 
cussion opened by Inez Field Damon, director of music, 
State Normal School at Lowell; a voice demonstration with 
pupils, by Harriette M. Perkins; a second discussion opened 
by Augustus D. Zanzig, supervisor of music, Concord; and 
business and greetings from the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors and Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference. 

The afternoon session included an address by Mr. Farns- 
worth; another by Percy Graham, supervisor of music at 
Lynn; speakers on the subject, What I Find Most Helpful 
in Public School Music, including Charlotte D, Lawton, 
Anna F, Sullivan, John Laing Gibb, Amy L. Connor, Bessie 
Cleaveland, Arthur J. Dann, Frances G, French, and Emma 
A. Elliott. An orchestra demonstration by Elmer Wilson, 
instructor in music at the Melrose high school, completed 
the program. M. 





An Incident About Marie Leschetizky 


Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, widow of Theodor Lesche- 
tizky, teacher of so many celebrities in the musical world, 
is herself a brilliant pianist and a woman of rare beauty, 
wit and charm, albeit of striking modesty. It is tald of her 
that shortly before the death of her illustrious husband, 


Mme. Leschetizky went to London to give her first piano 


recital in that city. The concert was a huge success and 
the English public so enthusiastic that the manager lost no 
time in arranging for two additional recitals. 

hen Mme. Leschtizky and her companion, a reserved 
Englishwoman, returned to Vienna, they were met at the 
train by Leschetizky, who eagerly inquired how the concert 
had gone. “Oh, very well,” replied the artist diffidently. 
“What! They didn’t like you,” he exclaimed incredulously. 
Then turning to the Englishwoman, he appealed to her— 
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“Tell me how it went.” “Quite all right,” was the guarded 
reply. 

fe groaned. “It must have been a fiasco, then”—and it 
was only when he read the glowing newspaper accounts of 
the recital that he realized it had been an enormous success, 
instead of a fiasco. 


Kathryn Browne Favors Strickland Song 


Kathryn Browne, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, who is among the newer of the American artists, 
is continuing to meet with unqualified success in her pres- 
ent tour of the middle west. Four recitals given on five 
successive days shows the esteem in which this popular 
singer is held. Among the songs of Miss Browne's ex- 
tensive repertory is Lily Strickland’s Dreamin’ Time, this 
composition meeting with such favor everywhere as to be 
responsible for it appearing on all of her programs. 


Dubinsky Plays for Psychology Center 


November 22, in the auditorium of the New York Psy- 
chology Center, a concert of vocal and cello music was 
given, in which the particular star was Vladimir Dubinsky, 
cellist, whose return to New York's musical activities has 
been greeted with general satisfaction. He played Minstrel 
Song and Spanish Serenade (Glazounoff); A Song of 
India, by request (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Neapolitan Serenade 
(Casella), and Hungarian Rhapsody (Popper). All these 
cello pieces gave great pleasure to his hearers. 


Another Boston Engagement for Young Nikisch 

Mitja Nikisch has been engaged for a recital in Bos- 
ton, at Symphony Hall, on the afternoon of February 10. 
The young pianist made his debut at the Hub, as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, early last month, 
and was highly acclaimed on that occasion. Boston has 
been especially eager to welcome the young pianist in 
memory of his father, the late Arthur Nikisch, who was 
for some time conductor of the Boston Symphony. 


Spalding on Coast 
Albert Spalding is soloist with the San Francisco Or- 


chestra on December 11, and has recitals at Seattle on 
December 14 and Portland on December 17. 


See: 
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Answers to letters received in this department afe 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Joun Know its PAINE 
“Would appreciate any information you can give in regard to 
life and works of the American composer, John Knowles Paine 
am to give a paper on said composer. i on in a small town, 
and we have no musical library here, so would be pleased if you 
could help me.” 

John Knowles Paine was born in Portland, Me., January 9, 1839, 
and died in Cambridge, Mass., April 25, 1906, He was a pupil of 
Kotzschmar at Portland; Haupt in counterpoint, Fischer in ‘singing 
and Wieprecht in instrumentation at Berlin from 1858 to 1861, Aftet 
giving organ concerts in Berlin and various American cities, he settled 
in Boston, as organist of the West Church, Cambridge Street, Cam 
bridge. He became a teacher of music at Harvard U niversity in 1862 
and also organist of Appleton Chapa, Cambridge, Mass. From 1875 


until his death he occupied the then newly created professorship of 
music at Harvard, the first in any American university. He was 
4. Re (honoris causa), Harvard, 1869; Mus. Doc, (honoris causa), 
ale, 1890, 


As composer he had first a classic period which was followed by a 
turn to romanticism. He was one of the leaders in American musical 
development. His published works are: Mass in D for solo, chorus 
and orchestra; oratorio, St. Peter; Centennial Hymn in D, music to 
Edipus trannus; The Realm of Fancy, a cantata; Song of Promise, 
cantata; Spring Symphony; characteristic pieces for the piano; varia 
tions and Teasanies for organ. He also wrote a history of music and 
many pieces not published. 


SpaANisu Fotx Sones, 


“Can you tell me where I can obtain a collection of Spanish 
folk songs I have inquired at several music shops without 
success. ” 

J. Fisher Bros. has a collection of Gertrude Ross’ arrangements of 
Spanish songs. Oliver Ditson Co,, also has a collection, and G 
Schirmer issues Mexico and South American songs. 


Clara Clemens Sings at Harcum School 
Clara Clemens recently gave a delightful song recital at 
the Harcum School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the pest number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. » 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courtzr 
it 18 qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
(information Bureaa, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BARCELONA MUSICAL SEASON HAS PROMISING OUTLOOK 


Barcelona, November 8.—The return of Autumn has 
marked the return of the musical season, which this year 
promises to be one of more than casual interest by reason 
of the appearance on the programs of works and artists 
new to Barcelona. Already the Orchestre Casals has pre- 
sented a striking novelty, the symphonic poem, Las Islas 
Medas (Medas Islands) by Julio Garreta, the well known 
composer of Sardanas, Prominent in the past chiefly as a 
composer of works in smaller forms, this poem sounds a 
new note in the development of Garreta, since it displays 
his ability to cope successfully with compositions of Lee 
caliber. The work, which is not distinguished by striking 
originality, is nevertheless a notable example of moderately 
modern technic. 

Besides novelties to be offered by the Orchestra Casals, 
the Barcelona Opera is also showing a progressive policy 
since its advance programs are not only adorned by three 
operas new to Barcelona, but by the names of several dis- 


uest corlductors and singers of international 
repute. Works by German, Russian, French, Spanish, Italian 
and Czech composers will be produced, among them Dvorak’s 
Russalka, Smetana’s Bartered Bride and Moussorgsky’s 
Kovantschina, which will be heard for the first time. For 
rformances of Tristan and Die Walkiire, Felix Weingartner 
s been secured, and the Rosenkavalier and Parsival will be 
entrusted to Egon Pollak, of the Hamburg Opera. Albert 
Coates has been engaged to conduct the Russian opera work 
and Oscar Nedbal, the well known Czech conductor, will be 
responsible only for the works of his countrymen, while 
on the other hand Maestro Falconi will conduct the Spanish, 
French and Italian productions. Besides the number of ar- 
tists already introduced to Barcelona the list of new guests 
include Vera Schwarz, Helene Wildbrunn, Louise Willner, 
Maria Kousnezova, Georges Rossenkowsky, Minto Storck, 
George Lansky, and Kapito Zaporogetz. 
Tuomas Orts CLIMENT. 


tinguished 
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(Continued from page 18) 

Beau Reve by Fleglier; and Le Moulin by Pierne; while 
the last group contained songs by Percival Garrett, Reginald 
Farley, Rubinstein, and Charles Gilbert Spross. Encores 
were demanded after each group. Salvi gave three groups 
also and lengthened them with double and triple encores. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, at the piano, was excellent. 

Joun Powe. Gives Lecture RecitTAv. 

John Powell, with the aid of a Duo-Art piano, gave a 
lecture recital at Memorial Hall, the morning of November 
13, for the Tuesday Musicale. It was the same lecture 
which he gave at the Biennial of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs at Asheville in —_ It was called The 
Nation in Music. The recital illustrated his paper, being 
given by the Duo-Art piano and by the pianist himself. 

Detroit Institute Presents Dr, GuNsBERG, 

Dr. Mark Gunsberg, the latest acquisition of the piano 
faculty of the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, was pre- 
sented in recital at Orchestra Hall, on November 20. He 
was greeted by a packed house and his playing was received 
with marked favor. The program included Chaconne, Bach- 
Busoni; Rondo Capriccioso, Mendelssohn; sonata No. 3 
(B minor) op. 58, Chopin; Bouree fantasque, Emmanue! 
Chabrier; and other numbers. 

Derroit Instirute Gives Dinner. 


On November 13 the Detroit Institute of Musical Art gave 
a dinner, with Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch as guests 
of honor, Everyone had a delightful time. Edward Man- 
ville spoke for the Institute and Mr. Gabrilowitsch respond- 
ed. After the dinner the guests were escorted over the new 
quarters of the school. 

Notes. 

The second morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale was 
devoted to the consideration of classic music, and modern 
music written in classic style. The Ave Maria of Vittoria, 
and O bone Jesu of Palestrina, were sung by the — 
Trio, under the direction of Jennie M. Stoddard. The 
Mozart sonata in D major, for two pianos, was played by 
Ada May and Ada L. Gordon. Modern music in classic 
style was presented by Sara Evnitsky, pianist; Winifred 
Scripps Ellis, mezzo soprano; Mrs. Guy Bevier Williams, 
soprano; and the Triple Trio. Mrs. Mark B. Stevens, 
Martha Bartholomew, and Mrs. Edwin S. 
the accompanists. , 

Guy B. Filkins, organist of the Central Methodist Church, 
has begun his iaedae monthly organ recitals, The first 
one was given November 5, with Martha Cook, soprano, as 
assisting soloist. : ; 

Francis Mayhew presented James Alexander Gibbs in a 
piano recital at the Detroit Museum of Art Auditorium, the 
evening of November 10. . ‘ é 

Madge Miller, of Grand Rapids and vice-president of 
the St. Cecilia Society, has accepted the position of con- 
tralto in the choir of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
will make her home in Detroit. J. M. S. 


Sherrill were 


A Faculty Glee Club at Smith College 


Northampton, Mass., November 19.—A glee club, con- 
sisting of about seventeen men of the Smith College faculty, 
is being organized by Prof. Leland Hall and Prof. ye 
Locke, both of the department of music, to sing with the 
college glee club in the part songs where male voices are 
required, The men will be trained by Prof. Ivan Gorok- 
hoff, of the department of music, who has trained the col- 
lege choir for five years, and who also trains the college 


lee club. ‘ 
: The first appearance of the faculty glee club will be in 


conjunction with the college glee club at the Christmas ~ 


concert, December 14. The program will consist of six 
or eight sacred and secular songs, in at least four of which 
the men will take * : : 

The organizing of a faculty glee club is frankly an experi- 
ment, and was suggested by Grace E. Lowe, ’24, of Swam 
scott, Mass., who is the leader of the ao“ glee club. By 
combining the male and female voices, Miss Lowe hopes 
to obtain an added depth and richness of tone. 

It has been customary in the past to invite a glee club 
from one of the Eastern men’s colleges to sing with the 
Smith Glee Club at its Spring concert. This year, the new 
orgaarasion is to _ the place of an Pa on glee pe ’ 

The list of members at present is as follows: FProtessor 
Leland Hall, Arthur W. Locke, Frank E. Dow, John Duke, 
William D. Gray, Arthur T. Jones, Werner Josten, Clarence 
Kennedy, Carl F. Longe, Wilson T. Moog, William Orton, 
Howard Parshley, Alfred Perry, Solon. Robinson, _— 
Rogers, Willard Thorp and Edward Wells. M. S. D. 


Trabilsee Pupils Heard in Concert 
On November 20, Tofi Trabilsee presented a number of 
his vocal students in a concert at the Wurlitzer auditorium. 
The hall was filled to capacity, many ag tg be turned 
away. An excellent prcpram was given by William Quinn, 
tenor; Rita Hamsun, dramatic rano; Helen Sullivan, 
Virginia Laing, Mrs. Gillies, Mary Deacher, Ruth Barth and 


Elizabeth Allen, sopranos; Michael McGrath and Phillip 
Mitchell, baritones. The selections included arias from 





Elixir of Love, Robert le Diable, Faust, L’Africana and 
Hamlet and numbers by Rubinstein, Schubert, Tosti, Lohr, 
Openshaw, Burleigh, Del Riego, Penn, Parker, Woodman 
and others. Due to an attack of tonsilitis, Anne Donnelly, 
a popular soprano from the Trabilsee studios, was unable 
to appear, but will be heard soon in a similar concert. Mr. 
Trabilsee’s pupils showed excellent training, well placed 
voices, good interpretation and style and clear diction. The 
audience evidenced genuine appreciation. 

By special request Mr. Trabilsee sang the prologue to 
Pagliacci and Dio Possente from Gounod’s Faust. His 
beautiful baritone voice and artistic style aroused much 
enthusiasm and in response to insistent applause he sang 
Caruso’s Dreams of Long Ago. 

Each season Mr. Trabilsee presents his pupils in concerts 
which are held frequently in various halls and theaters in 
the city, thus giving them valuable experience and especially 
a chance to improve their stage presence, which he believes 
a very necessary part of the singer’s training. 


Klibansky Artists in Successful Appearances 


Mizzi DeLorm and Walter Jankuhn, artists from the 
studio of Sergei Klibansky, who appeared as Hannerl and 
Hans, respectively, the leading roles in the light opera Han- 
nerl, composed of Schubert melodies, scored a complete 
triumph at the | performance at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, November 14, and on November 15, in New 
York. Miss DeLorm has a beautiful soprano voice which 
she handles with ease, and a most attractive personality. 
Mr. Jankuhn surprised every one with the extensive range 
of his tenor voice which is even and virile throughout and 
of unusually fine quality. His ability as an actor drew 
added attention to his performance. Both singers have re- 
ceived attractive offers from New York managers. They 
were scheduled for a concert on December 1 at the Lieder- 
krahz Auditorium in New York, at which concert another 
Klibansky pupil, Fred Wrede, was also programmed. 

Several artists from Mr. Klibansky’s studio will appear on 
December 7 at the Waldorf-Astoria at a concert to be given 
by the Verdi Club. Among those who will take part are 
Lotto Madden, Alveda Lofgren, Cyril Pitts, Walter ae) Brag 
Mizzi DeLorm, and Grace Marcella Liddane. 

Dorothy Claussen was the soloist with the Scottish Rite 
Quartet in San Antonio, Tex. She has also been engaged 
as soloist at the Grace English Lutheran Church in "ten 
Antonio. 

November 23 Mr. Klibansky presented the following in 
recital: Grace Marcella Liddane, Gertrude Nelson and A. 
Marentze Nielsen, 


An Unusual Tribute for De Horvath 


After Cecile de Horvath’s recital at Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa. the Tribune-Republican of October 26 
pronounced her “one of the greatest b prey today, re- 
gardless of sex.” The report continued as follows: “The 
masterful playing of Mme. de Horvath has not in many 
years been equalled in this city. That she has achieved 
a place among the foremost artists is not to be marvelled 
at, for her remarkable ability deserves the highest recog- 
nition. Mme. de Horvath is a study at the piano and 
her dynamic playing is backed by charm, technic, and 
brilliant execution. The last number was the Wedding 
March and Dance of the Elves by Mendelssohn-Liszt, 
followed by an encore as a result of the unceasing ap- 
plause that was accorded Mme. de Horvath at the end 
of the iy ag A program.” 

Mme. de Horvath’s pupil, Betsy Brown, gave a highly 
successful recital in conjunction with the Baldwin repro- 
ducing piano, in Kenosha, Wis., on November 15. She 
did some comparison work -with some of Mme. de Hor- 
vath’s records. 

Mme. de Horvath’s recording of Percy Grainger’s 
Country Gardens has just been released and bids fair 
to ee ‘one of the popular De Luxe Welte Mignon 
records. 





Four Washington Appearances for Giannini 


Truly remarkable is the record being set by Dusolina 
Giannini for the frequency of her important metropolitan 
engagements during her first season on the professional 
concert stage. She will be heard in Washington no less 
than four times this winter, and will sing at least nine 
times in New York City. 

This sensational soprano created an unusual stir in 
musical circles at her debut last Spring and apparently 
the interest in her is growing rapidly. The Daniel Mayer 
bureau has been receiving inquiries about Giannini from 
all over the country, and even from Australia. 


Suzanne Keener on Tour 


Suzanne Keener, young coloratura soprano of the Metro- 
pie Opera Company, recently appeared before the New 
ork Mozart at the Hotel Astor and at the Bilt- 
more Friday Morning Musicale, Biltmore Hotel, New 


York City. 
- Miss Keener has just left for a tour, appearing at Spring- 
field, Boston, Al , Syracuse, Rochester, Montreal, 


Indianapolis, Fort Smith, Arkansas 


I 4 (the latter in joint re- 
cital with John Charles Thomas). ; 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Bayside, L. I., November 19.—The All Saints Episcopal 
Church gave a particularly interesting musical service on 
November 11, to dedicate the new organ presented in mem- 
ory of Janet Johns and William F. Johns, Jr. Among the 
numbers sung were Foote’s Te Deum,-D minor; Jubilate, A 
major, Horatio W. Parker; and Haydn’s The Heavens Are 
Telling. W. E. S. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dayton, Ohio, November 26.—Compositions by Negro 
composers, including spirituals and art songs, were featured 
in a fall musicale by colored singers, under the auspices of 
the Federation of Social Service here. A mixed chorus, and 
men’s and women’s glee ciubs appeared to advantage under 
the direction of George L. Johnson, negro music specialist 
from the national headquarters of Community Service. Dif- 
ferent choral groups that appeared were named for promi- 
nent negro musicians; nimely, Coleridge-Taylor, Roland 
Hayes and Harry T. Bur.eigh. The latter’s Deep River 
was sung by ‘the chorus bearing his name. Among the solos 
given by Mr. Johnson was Onaway, Awake, Beloved, by 
Coleridge-Taylor. G3. 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Frankfort, Ky., November 26.—Practical help from the 
Parent-Teacher Associations of Kentucky is being enlisted 
by the new State director of music, Caroline B. Bourgard, 
in her campaign to win for music its rightful place in the 
curriculum of the schools throughout the State. Cw 

Greensboro, N. C., November 7.—On the evening of 
November 5 the fifth students’ recital at the Greensboro 
College department of music, took place at the Odell 
Memorial building. Those taking part were Martha 
Cameron, Elise Thompson, Lucy Mast, Gwendolyn 
Mitchell, Elizabeth Wilson, Mildred Michaux, Cecile 
Lindau, Nellie Earp, Murtis Maynard, Virginia Low- 
rance, Agnes Edwards, Ollie Mae Fentriss, Rachel 
Glover, Louise Beal, Mildred Godfrey, Sara _ Bell, and 
Prof. Church. Many well known compositions were 
offered, including Chopin’s waltz in E minor, Massenet’'s 
Melodie, Dvorak’s On the Holy Mount, etc. mG 

Houston, Tex., November 25.—Edward Johnson, tenor, 
was heard at the city auditorium in a program of interest- 
ing numbers, including Stradella’s Se Nel Ben, Phillis Has 
Such Charming Graces, Rubinstein’s Le Songe, Hue’s En 
Passant, Wolf's Little Things, Tipton’s Crying of Water, 
Leoni’s Tally-ho, and Glen’s setting of Sara Teasdale’s 
Twilight. The Woman’s Choral Club, who brought the 
artist to Houston, also appeared in some excellent songs for 
women’s yoices. : 

An impressive concert program was given to mark Armis- 
tice Day, under the auspices of the music committee of the 
Recreation and Community Service Association, The event 
was arranged by Florence Sterling, with the assistance of 
Augusta Jones and Katherine Allen Lively. One of the 
latter’s songs was programmed in the concert. The pre- 
senting artists were Rita de Simone, Oscar Nicastro and 
Pat Guiterrez. N. A. M. 

Huntington, W. Va., November 26.—The All-Hunting- 
ton Chorus has inaugurated its third season with a new 
conductor, C. R. Shadwell, who has conducted the Dokkie 
Community Band, organized by Huntington Community 
Service. Mr. Shadwell will also direct a community orches- 
tra. The chorus will again present The Messiah, at Christ- 
mas time, with Helen Tufts Lauhon as its accompanist. 

Lancaster, Pa., November 26.—As a tribute to two 
of its members, John G. Brubaker, conductor of the Munic- 
ipal Orchestra, and Charles E. LeFever, director of the 
Eurydice Chorus, members of the Lancaster Chapter As- 
sociation of Organists attended the opening concert of the 
Lancaster. Municipal Orchestra on November 15, in the 
Fulton Opera House. Those present were Dr. William A. 
Wolf, president; George Benkert, vice-president ; George 
B. Rodgers, financial secretary; Walter G. Bahn, secretary ; 
H. A. Sykes, treasurer, and the following members: Esther 
Sash, Mrs. W. L. Calkin, Lemar Clark, Josephine Kirkland, 
William Lantz, Florence Marx, C. N. McHose, Ethel Oster- 
meyer, Violet Patterson, Charles E. Sieber, Jr., Helen J. 
Sturgis, Florence Shaffner, Gertrude V. Villee, William Z. 
Roy, and Charles E. Wisner. : J 

The Musical Art Society gave an interesting concert on 
November 14 in the club room of the Y. W. CG The 
program was given by Mrs. Koch, Mrs. Folkner, Mrs. 
Shirk, Mrs, Wohlsen, Mrs. Gutfleisch, Miss Bitzer, Miss 
Frankhduser, Miss Souders, Miss Rittenhouse, Mrs. Spahr, 
and Mrs. Rheinhold. W. A. W. 

Lewiston, Me., November 13.—A._ special musical pro- 
gram was rendered at Pine Street Congregational Church 
on October 21, at which Mrs. Sydney Barlow Brown, and 
Virginia Leighton of Kenton, Ohio, rendered as a violin 
duet, the Angel’s Song from Haensel and Gretel. Miss 
Leighton also played the Romance from W ieniawski’s sec- 
ond concerto. The accompanist was Florence Wells, the 
church organist. i 

The Denishawn Dancers gave a splendid performance at 
Lewiston City Hall on the evening of October 24. The 
program given was the same as that with which they 
delighted the public last year, and it seemed even better 
than before. Doris Humphrey's interpretations were second 
to Miss St. Denis’ in artistic beauty. The company was 
presented by George W. Peddie of Portland, 

On October 25 the Lotus Male Quartet of Boston gave 
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a concert in Webster Hall, Auburn, under the auspices of 
the Auburn Y. M. C. A. This was their fourth concert 
in Auburn. This year’s personnel included Robert Martin, 
first tenor; William Hicks, second tenor; Nelson Ray- 
mond, baritone; and Frank Cannell, bass. The reader was 
Amy Hanson of Boston. The audience, as always, was 
very appreciative of the work of this excellent quartet. 

The Harmony Quartet of this city, which includes Ed- 
ward Mixer, first tenor; Larry LEagen, second tenor; 
Dolard Beaucage, baritone ; and Edward Conway, bass, have 
begun their second season of local concert work. This year 
they have had several engagements in different parts of the 
State and have created a distinct sensation wherever they 
have appeared. 

At the W. L. U. Gentlemen's Night, at Chase Hall, 
November 1, a new singer made his appearance and won 
favor with the first notes of his opening song, Wonderful 
World of Romance. This was Vance Munroe, formerly of 
Weymouth, Mass., but who has moved to Auburn. He 
possesses a dramatic tenor, rich and resonant. Mr. Munroe 
was a member of the Kornkorbe Quartet of Boston. 

Camilla Caouette, local mezzo soprano, has an engage- 
ment at the Empire Theater, where she is earning well 
deserved applause by the merit of her work. Her voice is 
very smooth and flexible and has appealing quality. 

John H. Loud, organist and composer, who is now in Bos- 
ton at the Park Street Church, gave one of the finest organ 
recitals heard this season, on the new organ at the Pine 
Street Congregational Church, November 7. Professor Loud 
was assisted by Harriet Hemenway, alto soloist at his 
church, and ,Gail Ridgeway Brown, violinist, of this city, 
a former pupil of Fritz Kreisler. Among Professor Loud’s 
numbers were Bach-Taussig’s toccata in F, Rollo Maitland’s 
In Friendship’s Garden, d’Antalffy’s Christmas Chimes, 
Saint-Saéns’ Fantasie in E flat, and Will 0’ the Wisp, by 
Gordon Nevin. Each was wonderfully satisfying. However, 
nothing was more appreciated than his own composition, 
Chant Angelique. The Scherzo Symphonique in C, by 
Guilmant, and improvisations on Pleyel's hymn, ended a 
finely coordinated program wherein the full beauties of the 
organ were brought out in a masterly manner. Mrs. 
Hemenway, a former concert singer, made her first appear- 
ance here. Her full, deep voice was much appreciated. The 
numbers she offered were Homer’s Sheep and Lambs, 
Beethoven's Creation’s hymn, Mozart's Alleluia, Yon’s In- 
fant Jesus, and Henschel’s Morning hymn. Mrs. Brown 
interpreted Tenaglia’s aria, and Beethoven’s Romance in G 
major. She is also well known as a composer and her latest 
work is a trio of compositions for violin with piano accom- 
paniment. The titles are Song of Summer, Winter Winds, 
and A Venetian Serenade. She is the wife of Professor 
Sydney Barlow Brown, of Bates College, whose poems have 
been set to music. 

The Lewiston-Auburn Festival Chorus sang at the brilliant 
dedication of the new Armory on the afternoon of November 
12. Patriotic songs and the Soldiers’ Chorus, from Faust, 
were on the program. The speakers were Governor Baxter 
and Brigadier-General Mary L. Hersey. L. N. F. 


Lexington, Ky., November 28.—On November 16, un- 
der the auspices of the Lexington College of Music, John 
McCormack appeared in recital at the Woodland Audito- 
rium, to a very large audience. The concert was the first of 
the present season in Miss Goff's series and gathered a large 
crowd of music lovers, who applauded the tenor most en- 
thusiastically, His program consisted of works by Handel, 
Schubert, Rachmaninoff, and Elgar, for his more classic 
renditions ; and then the Irish folk songs: The Meeting of 
the Waters; Kitty, My Love; The Lark in Clear Air; and 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl. He concluded with four num- 
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bers by Kramer, Martiti, Bridge, and Dickson. The assist- 
ing artists were Lauri Kennedy and Edwin Schneider. 

The coming of W. Bentley Ball to Lexington, as head 
of the voice department of the College of Music, marks a 
step forward in musical progress. Mr. Ball is not only a 
voice teacher of high rank, but an interesting recitalist. 

Two very talented pupils of Anna Chandler Goff are Lena 
Pope, eleven year old pianist, and Mary Chisholm. Much 
is expected from both of these young students. T. E. W. 


Lincoln, Neb., November 6.—The school and enter 
tainment seasons are duly opened, and Lincoln, with her 
thousands of students and most capable artist-teachers, looks 
forward to the coming year with great expectations. 

Martinelli has come and gone and he has left behind 
him a host of new admirers and followers. His beautiful 
voice was heard to advantage at the City Auditorium when 
he presented a varied program as the first number in Mrs, 
H. J. Kirschstein’s Great Artist Course. His superb sing 
ing, combined with intelligent interpretations, were a revela- 
tion to hundreds of students and the great dramatic force 
gave a glimpse of the artist in opera. Very delightful, too, 
were the groups presented by his assistant, Flora Greenfield, 
who rightly shared the plaudits of the throng. Salvatore 
Fucito proved a capable accompanist, 

Not often does it happen that the eye, the ear, the heart 
and the soul are captivated, as was the case when Rosa 
Ponselle came to Lincoln. She had the immense throng at 
her feet at the close of Pace, Pace, Mio Dio, from Forza 
del Destino, which was given a most interesting rendition. 
Throughout her big program, with its many many additions, 
the singer cast a spell over the audience. Flowers were 
showered upon her and her graciousness throughout, as to 
encores, was delightful. She spared herself not at all and 
at the close of a long and taxing program appeared as 
fresh as at the start. Miss Ponselle’s brilliant rendition of 
the Ernani aria, Verdi, was perhaps the climax of the 
evening, and received rapturous applause, Stuart Rose, her 
accompanist, proved himself an artist at the piano and was 
many times recalled after his groups. 

Mrs. Kirschstein is receiving congratulations from all 
over the state for the second number on the Great Artist 
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Course. Words cannot express the influence of Rosa Pon- 
selle’s beautiful program. , 

The 343rd afternoon concert, given by the Matinee Musi- 
cale, was in the form of a pianoforte recital by Augusta 
Cottlow, who gave a most interesting and delightful pro- 
gram. Her numbers ranged from Bach, Schubert-Liszt and 
Chopin, to MacDowell and Debussy, in most delightful 
succession. She quite electrified the large assemblage of 
members and patrons with her brilliant and resourceful 
technic and fine interpretations. 

Through the courtesy of Lincoln's efficient and progressive 
Chamber of Commerce, hundreds of teachers in attendance 
at the School Teachers’ Convention were able to hear one 
of America’s noted bass-baritones, Arthur Middleton. He 
has visited Lincoln many times; hence much was expected 
of him. He gave of both the classic and modern school and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. His varied program called for a 
big voice and large conception; among the particularly 
effective songs were those by Oley Speaks, an old time 
friend of his. 

Herbert Schmidt, pianist, who is a member of the faculty 
of the University School of Music, was heard in recital at 
the Temple Theater recently. A large attendance was the 
result of the public invitation given through the press—for 
many have watched with pride Mr. Schmidt's development. 
He has attained his present proficiency as a student for 
years with Lura Schular Smith, of Lincoln, Rudolf Ganz 
and other masters, and of later years as an instructor in his 
home town. This program was severely classic but the 
young pianist gave Beethoven and Bach with authority. 

Carrie B, Raymond was in charge of the 344th afternoon 
concert for the Matinee Musicale, October 15, at the First 
Congregational Church. She gave a symphony program, 
using Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique B minor symphony. The 
arrangement used was for violins, viola, cello and pipe 
organ. It was so well presented that the impression was felt 
long after the performers had finished. The last movement, 
Adagio Lamentosa, was given with admirable balance 
and keen insight. The songs were from the Russian school, 
by Maude Fender-Gutzmer, who is noted as a fine inter- 
preter of song literature. 

A most happy event was the house-warming given at the 
opening of the DeVilmar-Schaefer studios. 200 guests en- 
joyed the hospitality of the instructors and listened to a 
most attractive program by their students, A social hour 
with refreshments followed. 

Edith Lucille Robbins, of the Robbins Vocal Studio, 
rs eta a tour for her singers, The Bel Canto Male Glee 

ub. 

Sympathy goes out to Carl Frederic Steckelberg upon the 
loss of his mother, He is at the head of the violin depart- 
ment of the University School of Music. 

Walter Wheatley, tenor, gave the opening concert for the 
Lincoln Woman's Club. Standing room was at a premium. 

Fred Cardin, violinist, is an addition to the faculty of the 
University School of Music this year, and has been heard 
in several recitals of high rank. 

Betty Luce, pupil of Carl Steckelberg, is out on a con- 
cert tour with Leake’s orchestral entertainers, as violin 
soloist. They are in Portland now and will visit Seattle 
and Vancouver before going into California. 

_Very excellent orchestras are operating at all motion 
picture houses and are proving a great attraction. All 
report a big patronage. 

Donna Gustin and pupils gave a dance recital of great 
attractiveness November 5, before the Lincoln Woman's 
Club in Temple Theater, with Rosanna Williams at the 
piano. There had to be two performances to house the 
crowd. EB. ke 

Lindsborg, Kan., November 20.—Sigrid Onegin ap- 
peared in recital in the Bethany College Auditorium on 
November 2. The program consisted of four divisions rep- 
resenting composers of Italy, Germany, Sweden, England 
and America. The numbers by the early Italian composers 
were given with delicacy and grace. The Schubert group 
was outstanding and brought forth a wealth of vocal power 
and interpretative qualities which delighted the audience. 
Of the Swedish group, Svarta Rosor, by Sibelius, struck a 
deep chord in the hearts of the listeners. The English 
and American songs, which closed the program, were well 
chosen and duly appreciated. Applause was generous 
throughout the evening, which at times amounted to an ova- 
tion. Encores were given freely. Mme. Onegin’s appear- 
ance here will be remembered with pleasure for the high 
standard of vocal art displayd, and her charming per- 
sonality. 

Emma Griesel, the new voice instructor of Bethany Col- 
lege, made her initial appearance before a large audience. 
The program was interesting and of sufficient scope to bring 
out Miss Griesel’s vocal resources. She has a pleasing stage 
presence and her interpretations are sincere and musical. 
Arvid Wallin as accompanist did his part artistically. The 
Bethany Instrumental Trio, consisting-of Arthur Uhe; vio- 
lin; Arvid Wallin, piano, and Hjalmar Wetterstrom, cello, 
played the trio in minor, Mendelssohn, in a commend- 
able manner. Oe is 


Miami, Fla., November 22.—The Armistice Day Musi- 
cale, put on by the National Council of Women, of which 
Evelyn Blackman is state chairman, was a very enjoyable 
affair at the White Temple. Mrs. Iva-Sproul Baker and 
Mrs. S. LeRoy Smith arranged the program. The Boys’ 
Band played several numbers. Martha Swain gave an organ 
solo, A quartet composed of Fay Rittenhouse, L. C. Morang, 
C. DeLagnean, and Edwin Thatcher Clark, sang the Reces- 
sional by De Koven. Marion Stewart gave as a violin solo, 
The Old Refrain by Kreisler. Helen Keeler sang I Love 
a Little Cottage, O’Hara, with violin obligato, Mrs. Smith 
accompanying. O. S. Steinmentz played a cello solo, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Sproul-Baker. Adelaide Sterling Clark 
sang a splendid patriotic song, and Eleanor Clark was 
accompanist. Ruth Frisbie, of Montana, was guest artist, 
playing Valse Caprice by Newland. Rev. J. L. Murrell 
gave an address on Music in the Crisis of Life. 

Prof. E. W. Owens has been engaged to direct the festival 
chorus which will produce Haydn’s Creation, during the 
week of music beginning March 24. Prof. Owens organ- 
ized, and for many years directed, the Haydn Choral So- 
ciety in Chicago, as well as directing choral societies in 
Indiana and Ohio. 

The Student Music Club had for its subject The History 
of Music at its last meeting. Lillian Corbett, Jane Dres- 
bach, Minette Thomas, Irma Davenport, Mary Louise Green, 
Louise Ring and Adelaide Sterling Clark appeared. Lottie 
Lucile Smith and Marion Stewart were in charge of the 
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program, Mrs. S. LeRoy Smith is president and organizer 
of this thriving club which is the student department of the 
Miami Music Club. S. LeR. S. 


Milwaukee, Wis., November 20.—The musical season 
may now be reported as being in full swing, for all the 
local activities have either been represented by at least one 
concert, or are about to be, while the concert managers are 
ne much sucess. Marion Andrews opened her season 
with Feodor Chaliapin in concert at the Pabst Theater, 
where a huge house welcomed the Russian artist, according 
him an ovation, the invariable rule when he appears here. 
Although the victim of a cold, he sang above it with his 
usual mastery and gave a program equal to his own standard, 
than which no more can be said. 

This was followed the next night by Geraldine Farrar, 
who was welcomed by her hundreds of admirers, receiving 
her concert with the utmost enthusiasm. Joseph Malkin, 
cellist, was a fine assisting artist, as was Henry Weldon. 

On October 15, Margaret Rice sponsored Mischa Elman 
in a recital of great beauty. His program offered among 
other fine things a splendid suite by Albert Spalding. 

The first Monday in November brought the opening of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra series, with Frederick 
Stock conducting. The orchestra was in great form and 
made a distinct hit in Mr. Stock’s Elegy. 

November 2 introduced De Pachmann in the second of 
Marion Andrew’s Pabst Theater course, the interest in the 
famous pianist being shown by the size of the audience and 
its evident delight in his Chopin interpretations, which were, 
as usual, accompanied by the pianist’s amusing comments. 

On November 8 John McCormack was presented by Miss 
Andrews, before an audience of some 5,000 enthusiastic 
persons, who cheered and encored to the greatest of their 
ability. Lauri Kennedy, cellist, and Edwin Schneider, 
pianist, came in for their share of the applause. 

November 8 also brought the first concert of the season 
by the Arion Club, under Dr. Daniel Protheroe’s baton. 
Louis Graveure, famous Belgian baritone, was the assisting 
artist, and well sustained the splendid impression he made 
last year. He is an artist whose method and interpretations 
are impeccable. The club is in better condition than ever 
before, the choirs being excellently balanced, the tone quality 
clear and true, and interest 100 per cent. 

Two concerts by the newly organized Milwaukee Civic Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Carl Eppert, were given in the 
Auditorium, the work done indicating that interesting pro- 
grams will be given during the winter. The concerts are 
of the semi-popular kind and Mr. Eppert is working hard 
to insure their success. M. A. 

Mobile, Ala., November 16.—The Mobile Music Festi- 
val Association has been organized for the purpose of 
bringing to this city annually the best of musical artists 
and operas. S. H. Peck was chosen head of the organiza- 
tion; Hammond Gayfer, vice-president; Gordon Smith, 
treasurer; J. E. Addicks, secretary, and Louis L. Seid- 
man, managing director. The latter, who recently 
brought Madame Butterfly with the San Carlo Opera 
Company to Mobile, will assume active management. In 
New York he will sign artists for a series of concerts 
within the season, the first to be presented some time 
after Christmas. The movement has the endorsement 
of the local Chamber of Commerce. 

The anniversary musicale, given at the home of Mrs. 
James Hagan by the Clara Schumann Club, was largely 
attended and successfully presented. The president, Mrs. 
Hagan, opened the program with a short address, after 
which musical numbers were given, celebrating the anni- 
versary of the birth of a number of composers in the 
month of October. The program included a duet—inter- 
mezzo from the suite L’Arlesienne, Bizet—played by Mrs. 
Hagan and Mrs.. Haas; Du Bist Eine Blume, Liszt, by 
Myrtle Delhomme, and A Gavotte, Rameau, by Mrs. 
Young. Mrs. Curje and Mrs. Julius Goldstein gave the 
allegretto from the seventh srremeey of Beethoven. 
This was followed by a violin solo, Slavonic Fantasie, 
Dvorak-Kreisler, by Mrs. Sidney Simon, accompanied by 
Mrs. J. S. Simon. A song of Saint-Saens was beautifully 
sung by Mrs. V. S. Hurlburt. ‘ : 

At the first meeting of the year of the Mobile Music 
Teachers’ Association recently held, a plan was made 
to have the association represented at the November 
meeting of the Parent Teachers’ Association in the dif- 
ferent,schools, for the purpose of discussing with parents 
of music students the necessity for impressing the child 
with the seriousness of music study and the importance 
of preparing the music lesson as seriously as the rest 
of the school work. : ; ; ; 

H. Reynalds has donated a circulating library of vic- 
trola records for the use of teachers in classes of music 
appreciation, ; 

The Chopin Club has entered upon its work for the 
year with Russian and American music. A delightful 
study period was enjoyed with Mrs. G. A. Leftwick, 
leader. Mrs. William Schock is the newly elected presi- 
dent. The following additional members were elected: 
Mrs. Beverly, Mrs. Jonas, Mrs. Heyl, Mrs. Bale, Mrs. 
B. C. Staples, Mrs. Charles Terrill, Mrs. Schneider, and 
Marjory Bullard. Associate members are: Natalie 
Simonson, Mrs. O. D. Sims, Mrs. P. G. McGehee, Mrs. 
W. C. Spotswood, Mrs. Louis d’Olive and Mrs. Le Baron 
Lyons. 3 F 

The Junior Music Lovers held their first meeting of 
the season at Reynald’s Music Hall on November 3. 
An enjoyable program was given by these younger 
members. Additional interest was stimulated by the an- 
nouncement that — eyrer ane would offer a prize to 
the one most regular in attendance. 

Under the direction of Mrs. T. H. Wakefield and 
Mrs. W. C. Spotswood, gy nad Music Study Club has 
been recently organized. This will be a branch of The 
Music Study Club, and pupils of the teachers who be- 
long are eligible to membership. There will be a de- 
partment for older girls and one for the younger mem- 
bers. The officers elected are Dorothy Smith, president; 
Leonora Hope, vice-president; Martha Power, cor- 
responding secretary; Frances White-Spanner, —— 


ysecretary, and Ruth Tonsmeire, treasurer. K. M. 


Montreal, Can., November 8.—There came to Windsor 
Hall, on the evening of November 1, two artists who were 
very much appreciated; Lisa Roma, soprano, and Raoul 
Vidas, a clever young French violinist. Miss Roma sang 
with good taste, especially Songs My Mother Taught 
Me, Dvorak, and stern Romance, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


which she rendered with precision and rare feeling. 
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Raoul Vidas was much applauded. His program was 
good, and given with warmth and discretion. e played 
Folie d’Espagne, Corelli; Scherzo Serenade, Beryl Rubin- 
stein; Souvenir Intime, Gustate Saenger; Villageoise, 
Dimitresco-Vidas, also some of his own compositions, 
Melodie Orientale and Le Sourire, of Fiorillo-Vidas. 
Both artists were recalled several times. Mr. Victor 
Desautels was the local manager. W 


Muskogee, Mich., November 30.—On November 8, at 
the Hota. evers, *Camil Van Hulse, youthful Belgian 
pianist, gave a recital which brought him much applause 
from the large-sized audience. His program included works 
of Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Bach, Debussy and 
Liszt. composition of his own, The Chimes, was received 
with delight. et 


New Orleans, La., November 30.—Under the auspices 
of J. Eugene Pearce, at the Shrine Mosque, on November 
25, Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
appeared in joint recital. Mr. Kochanski and Mr, Rubin- 
stein played together the Cesar Franck sonata in A major. 
Mr. Kochanski played as solo numbers, the Vivaldi-Nachez 
concerto in A minor, the Wagner- Wilhelmj Preislied, Sara- 
sate’s Jota Aragonesa, and other numbers by Brahms and 
Wieniawski, Mr. Rubinstein offered Chopin's scherzo in 
C sharp minor, Albeniz’s Triana, and the Schubert-Tausig 
Military March. Josef Kochanski was at the piano for 
Mr. Kochanski. Eo. Sea aes 


Paris, Tex., November 15.—The Armistice Day partiotic 
musical service, complimentary to the American Legion, 
was an event of much importance in this city, given at 
the Central Presbyterian Church on November 11. 
Various patriotic songs were offered by the choir, under 
the direction of Corinne Dargan-Brooks. Mrs. Frank 
Fuller, one of the principal soloists of the afternoon, sang 
among her selections The Phantom Legions, Ward- 
Stephens, and There Is No Death, O'Hara, rendering 
them in most delightful style. Many visitors to Paris 
that day from larger cities remarked on her excellent 
voice. Felts Fort’s singing of Foster’s The Americans 
Come, was stirring, the singer being one of the many 
who went across to “do his bit.” Others taking part 
were Clara Dargan, Mrs. Frean Grimes, Frank Fuller, 

. C. Mitchell, and others. W. O. ZL. 


“ fanciiie Ariz., November 17.—The musical organiza- 
tion known as the Maude Pratt Cate Studios, having out- 
grown its former quarters, took a new home for its 
activities at the corner of Sixth and Taylor streets. On 
September 15 it opened with thoroughly organized de- 
partments in piano, theory, harmony and _ expression; 
also with fine training department for children as well 
as a teacher’s normal training department for those pre- 
paring to teach piano or public school music. Lessons 
in voice, dancing and violin were also offered. Maude 
Pratt Cate, director and founder, is at the head of the 
piano department. The school of speech is under the 
direction of Katharine McCluskey; training department, 
Mrs. Luther Steward; history, Mrs. Van Kirk, and asso- 
ciate teachers, . Faith King, Ethel B. Heim, Henrietta 
Norman, and rs. Ralph Thomas. G. 

Portland, Ore—(See Music On The Pacific Slope.) 

Providence, R. I.—(See letter on another page.) 

Richmond, Va., November 18.—F. Flaxington Harker, 
organist at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, has resumed 
his regular Sunday afternoon recitals. Mr. Harker has 
listed the compositions in his repertory in pamphlet 
form by number. They total 469 in all. The pamphlets 
are distributed .from the vestibule of the church, and 
the compositions rendered at each recital are announced 
from a board, by numerals corresponding to those in 
the folder. A subscript to the pamphlet states that Mr. 
Harker will be glad to play any of the numbers listed 
upon request; requests to be made following the recital, 
for the next 'week’s program. W. T. 

San Antonio, Tex., November 14.—The music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. Arch Hender- 
son is chairman, held the first meeting of the season, 
October 24. She arranged the program which opened 
with a report of the biennial convention of National 
Federation of Music Clubs by Mrs. F. L. Carson, the 
delegate from the department. Clarence McGee led the 
singing of the National Federation song. The subject 
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of the program was American composers. Henrietta 
Bruel, pianist, played several numbers by Harold Morris. 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, sang numbers by LaForge 
and Kathleen Blair Clarke. Charles Caruthers, tenor, 
sang numbers by O’Hara and Oley Speaks. Ruth 
Herbst, cornetist, played a number by Clay Smith; and 
Alice Mayfield, pianist, played two numbers by Nevin. 
The accompanists were Walter Dunham and Elizabeth 
Scroggins. Clarence McGee gave a talk on the life of 
Theodore Thomas, in celebration of his birthday. 

The officers of the Mozart Society were hostesses to 
the members on October 26, at which occasion numbers 
by Strickland, Lieurance, Gaines and Ward Stephens 
were given. Margaret Bass, contralto, and Mrs. C. M. 
Catham, soprano, were the soloists. Mrs. Lewis Altman 
was the accompanist, and Little Hazel Campus read 
Her Excuses. 

The first luncheon of the Musical Round Table of 
the Woman’s Club was held October 29. The meeting 
was in charge of Mrs. J. M. Krakauer and Mrs. Lewis 
Altman, with the program in the capable hands of Mrs. 
J. W. Hoit. Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, soprano, and David 
L. Ormesher, tenor, sang Sayonara, by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Mrs. Hoit gave a talk on the composer. 

The San Antonio Music Teachers’ Association, Oscar 
J. Fox, president, held the first meeting of the season 
on October 31. Mrs. Fred Jones, for the program com- 
mittee, reported that during the year three concerts 
would be given, also that round tables would be held 
for the discussion of piano, voice and violin. 

The San Carlo Opera Company appeared November 1 
in Madame Butterfly, under the local management of 
Jack Burke and Sidney Weis. The inimitable Tamaki 
Miura played the title role. Her work is too well known 
to require comment. Suffice to say that recalls were 
necessary after the acts, for the cast, in which the con- 
ductor, Aldo Franchetti, was included. Ludovico 
Tomarchio made an excellent Pinkerton, and it was 
a pleasure to hear Graham Marr as Sharpless, This 
is his second appearance in San Antonio in the role. 
Elvira Leveroni made an admirable Suzuki, her voice 
showing to fine advantage in the flower duet, and the 
trio in the last half of the second act. Special mention 
must be made of the acting of little Frances Hess, as 
Trouble. The other roles were in the capable hands of 
Charles E. Gallagher, Fausto Bozza and Sofia Maslova. 
The work of Amadeo Bozza, as Goro, was excellent. 
The chorus sang well and the orchestra was most 
capably directed by Signor Franchetti. 

ary Howard, soprano, who appeared with Irene 
Castle and her company, November 2 and 3, was honor 
guest at a luncheon given November 2 by the San An- 
tonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president. 
The toastmaster was Nat Washer. An interesting pro- 
gram was given by Merle Rowland Schwab, soprano; 
Nora Duessen, reader; an ensemble number of Mary 
songs, with Mrs. Carleton Adams, soprano soloist; and 
a chorus, consisting of Ida Shapiro, Dorothy Richter, 
and Mrs. [rwin Stone; with Willeta Mae Clarke playing 
a violin obligato. Mrs. Nat Goldsmith arranged the 
program and was the accompanist. Mr. Washer intro- 
duced Joseph W. Standish, manager of the company, 
and Nina Giles-Buell, chaperon for Miss Howard, who 
gave interesting talks. 

Vesper Services were inaugurated at St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church, November 4. Oscar J. Fox is organist 
and choir director. Elizabeth Dean Fickett, organist, was 
guest soloist. She gave three numbers, proving herself 
an organist of marked ability. The choir sang an anthem, 
with Ruth Witmer La Croix, soprano; and Eric Harker, 
tenor; singing the incidental solos. 

A sacred concert was given at Travis Park Methodist 
Church, November 4, with the following participants: 


Julien Paul Blitz, cellist, accompanied by Mrs. Blitz; 
Mrs. Harry Leap, organist; Ada Rice, pianist; Mrs. 
Charles Treuter, soprano; H. A. James, bass; Edwin 


Bradford, xylophonist, and a male quartet, Messrs. Keck, 
Stapleton, Willgus and Stoner. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, president, presented Mary Jordan, contralto, and 
Frances Nash, pianist, in joint recital November 6. Both 
were recipients of many flowers and prolonged applause 
during the evening. Mme. Nash opened the program 
with two numbers by Chopin, in which she revealed 
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clear-cut phrasing, admirable technic, and broad full tone. 
Other greatly enjoyed numbers were by Korngold, De- 
bussy, Saint-Saens, and the beautiful Schulz-Evler ar- 
rangement of the Blue Danube. Numerous vecalls were 
necessary after each group and two encores were granted 
at the end. Mme. Jordan's opening number was the aria, 
Gerechter Gott, from Rienzi, to which she did full justice, 
meeting all vocal demands. Other numbers given were 
by Schubert, Brahms, Bloch, Fourdrain, Jeanne Boyd, 
Brockway, Gatty and Rogers, all of which displayed 
her rich, warm voice to great advantage. Recalls and 
encores were necessary after each group. Mme. Jordan 
insisted several times on the accompanist, Walter Dun- 
ham, sharing her applause. He is an unusually fine ac- 
companist and deserved a share of the honors, 

An announcement of interest is that of the marriage 
of M. Augusta Rowley, local manager, to John J. Rhodes, 
of Denver, Colo., on October 11. She had achieved fine 
success, always presenting artists of the first rank— 
Heifetz, Farrar, Schumann Heink, Rachmaninoff, Sousa, 
Galli-Curci, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, just to 
mention a few—and she will be deeply missed both musi- 
cally and personally. 

The Tuesday Musical Octet, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Edward Sachs, has resumed rehearsals. Music 
selected for the year’s work includes compositions by 
Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, Wagner and Saint- ar a 

Ss. ‘ 


San Diego, Cal—(See Music On The Pacific Slope.) 


San Francisco, Cal—(See Music On The 
Slope.) 

San Jose, Cal.—(See Music On The Pacific Slope.) 

Stamford, Conn., November 17.—On the evening of 
November 4, the quartet of the First Presbyterian Church 
gave a splendid rendition of the cantata, The Woman of 
Sychar, by Stoughton, the work of Emily Rosevelt Chad- 
derton being especially worthy of mention. The members 
of this ensemble are Emily Rosevelt Chadderton, soprano; 
Leila Joel Hulse, contralto; George O’Brien, tenor, and 
Everton Stidham, baritone. 

Maude DeVoe presented several of her artist-pupils in 
recital on November 2, which drew a large and appreciative 
audience, enthusiastic in its praise. These intimate recitals 
will be continued at intervals during the season. 

Fine musical entertainment was provided at the Strand 
Theater during the week of November 12 by the Stamford 
Male Trio, the members of which are George O’Brien, tenor ; 
Everton Stidham, bass-baritone, and James Murray, bari- 
tone. Capacity audiences heard them at every appearance. 

The third recital of the Schubert Club, held on the after- 
noon of November 14, also drew a large number, and pre- 
sented Marion Morrey, pianist, and Gilbert Ross, violinist, 
in an excellent program. Miss Morrey played a group of 
Liszt; Cantique d'Amour and Tarantella (Venezia-e-Na- 
poli), also numbers by Smetana, Debussy, and Chopin. Mr. 
Ross played with much feeling such numbers as the prelude 
and allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler ; Deep River, by Coleridge 
Taylor-Powell; and Wieniawski’s Scherzo Tarentelle. 

A combination concert and dramatic entertainment was 
given in the Methodist Episcopal Church on the evening of 
November 15, by the Lotus Male Quartet and Amy Hanson, 
reader. The program consisted of both ensemble and solo 
numbers which delighted the large number present. 

An auspicious event in the musical season was the appear- 
ance of Frieda Hempel, in her Jenny Lind concert, in the 
Stamford. Theater, on November 16. By eight o'clock the 
S. R. O. sign held sway, every seat having been sold, An 
extremely beautiful stage setting enhanced the beauty of 
this modern Jenny Lind, who sang many songs of long ago 
as only Hempel can sing them. The event was under the 
Schubert Club auspices. 

At the home of Mrs. James Hoyt Knapp, on the after- 
noon of the nineteenth, a musicale was given, including Edna 
Patterson Brinkerhoff, soprano, and Mabelle Lorine Knapp, 
violinist; with Mrs. John C. Fowell as accompanist. 

Emily Rosevelt Chadderton, soprano, gave an evening 
concert at Hillside School, on November 10, presenting a 
diversified program in splendid style. She gave numbers 
in French, Italian, Old English, and Russian, and an all- 
German group, which included Die Lorelie, by Liszt; Maria 
Wiegenlied, by Max Reger, and Zueignung, by Strauss. Her 
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last group was made up of compositions by modern KE = 
. WwW 


ind American composers. 
Terre Haute, Ind., November 10.—The appearance of 
john McCormack in a recital, November 9, brought forth 
in audience that taxed the capacity of the Grand Theater, 
even with several hundred additional seats placed on the 
stage. Mr. McCormack was greeted with unrestrained en- 
thusiasm by his host of admirers, and with characteristic 
generosity added to the pleasure of his hearers by responding 
vith frequent encores. The assisting artists, Lauri Kennedy, 
cellist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist, contributed much to 
the success of the concert by their artistic co-operation. 
Che recital was under the local management of George 
lacob, through whom many of the best artists are brought to 
ferre Haute each season, and to whose splendid work is due 
the steady growth of musical interest in this city. 
E. 2. 
Utica, N. Y., November 16.—The Fall season opened 
on October 24 when William Wade Hinshaw’s production 
if Mozart’s comic opera, Cosi Fan Tutte, was presented 
n the Avon Theater, under auspices of the Smith College 
Club. Irene Williams was in the lead and a selected group 
of players, from the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
if New York, accompanied the singers. ~ 
lhe second musical event on the fall calendar was the first 
of five concerts to be played by the Utica Orchestral So- 
ety ( wie h made its initial appearance in or Avon Theater 


Edgar J. Alder- 


last June) on October 27, Conductor 
vick had in his choir some fifty-five trained local musi- 
ans and the results were excellent. The new organiza 


tion is firmly placed in the scheme of things musical in this 
it Mrs. Alderwick, concertmaster and assistant con 
luctor, shared in the many evidences of appreciation of 
fered at the close 

hn Barnes Wells, in splendid voice, charmed a large 
udience on the evening of November 7, when he appeared 
in the Young Women’s Christian Association auditorium, 
under direction of the Utica Philharmonic Society. He was 
companied by Margarethe Briesen at the piano. 

On November 8, the Excelsior Girls’ Chorus, an aggre- 
gation of some twenty young ladies of sixteen years, di 
rected by Emlyn Evans, a lad of seventeen, appeared in 
lrinity Episcopal Church, and sang their way to instant 
recognition and great applause. 

Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, and Felix Salmond, cellist, 
ypened the season for the B Sharp Musical Club, when 
they played to a large audience in the Avon on the night 
if October 31 Both Mr. Hutcheson and Mr. Salmond 
roved both versatile and entertaining and will be warmly 

leomed whenever they appear in this city. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer and pianist, ap- 
peared at the Utica Country Day School; October 30, with 
Princess Tsianina, in concert selections which included many 
if Cadman’s Indian themes 

On November 13, Louise Homer Stires sang to a full 
auditorium in the Utica Country Day School. Among her 
elections were several written by her father, and her rendi- 
ion of these songs was particularly commendable. 

Among many local musical events the concert by seven 

lected artists in New Century Auditorium, November 14, 
merits a place of prominence. Those who participated are 
Anna M. Hitzelberger, soprano; Theda Geschwind, con- 
tralto; Margarethe Briesen, accompanist; Harry R. Gos- 
ling, first tenor; George C. Berge, Jr., second tenor; T. 
Edward Russell, first bass, and Elbert Montena, second 
bass \ male quartet and a mixed quartet were evolved 
from the voices and an evening notable for its tonal har- 
mony en sued 

One of the youngest and most popular singers in the city is 
Carmela Elefante, a pupil in Utica Free Academy. Miss 
Elefante is in demand at afternoon recitals, and at each 
appearance occasions most favorable comment. 
lhe B Sharp Club, ever active in Utica music matters, 

given $500 to the new Utica Orchestral Society to 
Conductor Alderwick has 


‘as 
buy scores tor tuture concerts, 

made acknowledgment. 
lf Ye Love Me, sacred song, written by Johncea Gilling- 
ham of Utica, has received favorable comment from many 
quarters, The words are from the text of St. John and 
have been arranged by Mrs. Brant (Johncea Gillingham) 
to accompany the theme, which is one of singular beauty. 
Peates Music House of Utica is the publishing firm. 
E. R. C. 


Waterville, Me., November 7.—The Coburn School of 
Music here gave its twenty-third recital on November 5 
it Coburn Auditorium, under Harriet Patterson, director 
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of music in the normal department. It was the most pre- 
tentious and novel of any program given. The students 
offered selections named for flowers and dressed to repre- 
sent those flowers. It was commendable and original. 
Among the numbers appeared a trio, Feast of Roses, Thuil- 
lier; Lily of the Valley, Anthony ; Chrysanthemums, ‘Moore; 
Goldenrod, Corbett; In Lilac Land, Hewitt; violin solo, 
To a Wild Rose, MacDowell, etc. There were also saxo- 
phone and vocal selections, both solo and quartet, as 
well as other piano selections. L. N, F. 

Winnipeg, Can., November 14.—Recitals by three 
world famous artists, within five days, was the experience 
of Wi innipeg the last week in October, an unusual record. 
Dame Clara Butt appeared October 25, Dame Nellie Melba 
October 29, and Vladimir de Pachmann October 30. It 
was interesting to compare the two British songstresses, 
whose war activities earned for them the Order of the 
British Empire. Dame Clara Butt was regal and imposing 
as ever, with many thrilling qualities in her voice. Her 
concert party included W. H. Squires, cellist, whose work 
was warmly received; her husband, Kennerley Rumford, 
and Ivor Newton, pianist. 

Dame Nellie Melba’s voice was fresh, brilliant, and flexi- 
ble, commanding interest and admiration. Her assisting 
artists were Georges Miquelle, cellist, and Prince Alexis 
Obolensky, Russian basso cantante, who roused consider- 
able interest. Hundreds were turned away from the recital, 
held in Central Congregational Church. The program in- 
cluded the Jewel Song from Faust, showing her facility in 
ornate passages; a charming group of French songs, very 
artistically sung; Il Bacio; and a group in English, which 
included Drink to Me Only and Burleigh’s Sing Low. As 
an encore she gave Home, Sweet Home, playing her own 
accompaniment, also Comin’ Through the Rye. 

The following evening Vladimir de Pachmann held forth 
in the same auditorium, He, too, was greeted by a large 
audience, and made a profound impression. He played the 
same program given at his first New York recital. 

For the first meeting of the season, held November 5 in 
the Fort Garry Concert Hall, the Women's Musical Club 
engaged a Canadian artist, Bertha Crawford, coloratura 
soprano, who made a favorable impression, A program of 
Russian and Italian music, by local artists, was given at 
the second meeting, held November 12, This club, with 
a membership of about 800, meets every week throughout 
the winter. Mrs. J. Y. Reid is president this year. 

The annual fali concerts of the Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir were given November 6 and 7, with Percy Grainger 
as assisting artist. This choir, widely known as an efficient 
body of singers, can always be relied upon to give some- 
thing interesting in its programs. These concerts were 
notable for the first performance in Winnipeg of three of 
Holst’s Rig Veda Hymns, and Grainger’s setting of Kip- 
ling’s The Widow's Party. The Holst music was given a 
very creditable performance. The Grainger music, with a 
rollicking eight-hand piano accompaniment played by Mr. 
Grainger himself, Hugh Ross, Stanley Osborne and Rus- 
sell White, was much enjoyed. Madrigal singing by the 
choir was delightful, and other interesting numbers were 
several Elgar selections, some Finnish and Russian folk 
songs, and Grainger’s Anchor Song. Grainger’s playing 
was warmly appreciated, especially in his own compositions 
and modern works. Fa 


Worcester, Mass., November 17.—Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink is the name on the lips of music lovers in 
Worcester today, and hundreds of persons, who heard the 
artist sing last night in Mechanics’ Hall, are telling hun- 
dreds of others of the delights they missed. The concert 
was another triumph added to many in this city for the 
singer. She was enthusiastically received, and a delighted 
audience showed appreciation of her artistry and gracious- 
ness by applaudine several minutes after she made her 
farewell bow. The program was of varied charm and one 
that moved with ever-increasing impressiveness. First came 
a group of Wagner, Handel, and Schubert numbers. A vio- 
lin interlude was followed by Schumann, Franz, a group 
of gypsy songs by Brahms, and O’Hara’s There Is No 
Death. Two Ward-Stephens songs, a dainty lullaby and a 
love song, given with the tenderness and charm that is 
distinctly Schumann Heink, comprised the program. Then 
came requests for special numbers from her Worcester ad- 
mirers. Again the artist showed herself to be generous 
with her gifts and sang the favorites of some of her lis- 
teners, this time with organ accompaniment. It was in- 
deed a performance of great charm and one that will be 
pleasantly recalled by all who heard her. Florence Harde- 
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mann gave a splendid account of herself in four difficult 
selections and an encore. Katherine Hoffmann played the 
accompaniments with rare charm and demonstrated her 
skill as an organist when she played for Mme. Schumann 
Heink’s special numbers. The concert was the second in 
the Steinert series, sg November 1 by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of New York, with Antoinette Szumow- 


ska, pianist, and Joseph Schwarz, baritone, as soloists. 
A. M. H. 


Sturani Pupils Heard 


On Saturday afternoon, December 1, Cesare Sturani 
presented five pupils in a recital at his studios, after which 
tea was served. All of these young singers showed training 
of a sound nature. The voices were well placed and the 
tones were produced with remarkable ease. The top notes 
especially impressed the listeners because of their clarity, 
certainty and lack of forcing. 

As far as interpretation was concerned, the singers also 
did well, whether it was an operatic aria or a simple song. 
Several of these pupils have studied entirely with Mr. 
Sturani and the work that he has accomplished with them 
speaks for his ability'as a teacher of voice. So many peo- 
ple think primarily of Mr. Struani as a coach because of 
his long experience with world-famed artists and as a con- 
ductor with the Manhattan, Boston and Chicago Opera 
companies, not to mention his European connections in the 
past, but he is also interested in teaching beginners, per- 
haps because he has had so much success with them since 
his teaching began in New York. 

Giuseppe Martino, a baritone with a fine, rich voice, was 
heard in a number of selections, and he should go far in 
his profession. Mary Rose Walsh, of charming manner and 
personality, impressed also with the lovely quality of her 
soprano voice and the taste in its use. Beatrice Melaragno 
sang several selections, revealing a pleasing voice and com- 
ing in for her share of the afternoon’s honors. Lucy 
Finkle’s rendition of the Waltz Song from Boheme met 
with warm approval as did the numbers beautifully given 
by Antoinette La Farge, who should have a bright future. 
Isabelle Spring rendered sympathetic accompaniments, when 
Mr. Sturani did not appear at the piano. 


New York Dates for Salzedo This Month 


Besides contributing to the first concert given this season 
by the International Composers’ Guild, at the Vanderbilt 
Theater, on December 2, Salzedo will appear. twice at 
Aeolian Hall, The first time will be on December 14 at 
the International Referendum Concert given by the Franco- 
American Musical Society. He will play Deux Danses 
(Danse sacrée, Danse profane) by Debussy for harp solo 
with accompaniment of string orchestra. The other appear- 
ance, at Aeolian Hall, will be on December 28. On that 
occasion Salzedo will play with his “Double,” ie., playing 
the harp part of Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro to his 
own piano accompaniment on a Duo-Art roll made by him- 


self, 


Musicales at Maillard’s 

Maillard’s, opposite the Ritz, has started a series of 
musicales from four to six with an excellent though small 
orchestra. The orchestra is playing operatic selections of 
the familiar type, ranging from Wagner, through Puccini 
to the modern Russians, as well as some of the well known 
Chopinesque songs without words. The excellent personnel 
of the orchestra makes it possible for them to render solo 
numbers, therefore violin, cello and piano interpretations 
are scattered pleasantly throughout the daily program. 





Gabrilowitsch Soloist with Philharmonic 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, will appear in his familiar role of pianist with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra tonight, December 6, when he 
will play the Beethoven Emperor concerto as part of a 
Beethoven program conducted by Willem Van Hoogstraten. 
The orchestra will play the seventh symphony, and the 
program will open and close with two Beethoven overtures, 
Egmont and Leonore, No, 3, respectively. 


Gulledge Accompanies Arden 
Olee Gulledge was accompanist for Cecil Arden, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in a concert at James- 
town, N. Y., and at the Hungarian Benefit Concert, at 
the Manhattan Opera House, New York City. 








THE EASTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, EARLE LAROS CONDUCTOR. 


This organization recently was reorganized by Mr. Laros, 
20, this being the first in a series of four concerts. This 


and under his direction it gave @ highly enjoyable concert at the Orpheum Theater in Easton, Pa., on the evening of November 
well known pianist (who also is a composer, one of his compositions being enthusiastically received at this concert) has given 


unatintedly of his time and energy to make the orchestra a well balanced body of musicians, and that they were a>le to play at this first concert such a work as the Schubert “Unfinished” 


symphony speaks volumes for what has been accomplished, 


There are sivty members in the orchestra and it is essentially a community organization. 


The soloists chosen for the first 


concert were Cecile Mayer, pianist, a Laros pupil, who was heard in the Schumann A minor concerto, and Warren Robbins, a pupil of J. Elsworth Sliker, vocal teacher of Easton. Both 


artists gave artistic renditions of their selections and well deserved the enthusiastic reception given them, 


Yerger, soprane, and Thomas Achenbach, violinist. 


The soloists for the second concert, to be held on lames. 22, will be Hather 


Pimeaes 
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(Continued from page 52) 
Love-Death, made up for any weariness from the balance 
of the program. 
CHAMBER Music. 

The houses are packed every Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening of the regular concerts, with a distinguished 
audience that shows the phenomenal growth of Los Angeles 
musically. Perhaps nothing proves as much the growth 
of music appreciation here as the increasing number of 
chamber music organizations and the way in which they 
are patronized. The older musicians and music patrons 
recall the struggle of the old Brahms quintet—a rarely 
exceptional combination—whose concerts were worthy of 
any city. Homer Grunn, pianist; Adolf Tandler and Oscar 
Seiling, violinists ; Axel Simonson, cellist, were members 
and it is largely due to the years of devoted labor by these 
excellent musicians, backed by F. W. Blanchard’s support 
and managément, that today an appreciation of the best in 
music of this intimate character is resulting in such growth. 
Also credit must be given to the Saint-Saéns Quintet, which 
followed the Brahms by a short time and was contemporary. 
This was led by E. H. Clark and supported by W. 
Clark, Jr., who played with them. Perhaps the interest in 
music W. A. Clark, Jr., then brought to Los Angeles may 
have influenced his eventual sponsoring and founding of 
the present Philharmonic Orchestra. 

At present there are a dozen excellent chamber music 
combinations of really superior merit, and each one seems 
to play to appreciative audiences, The Chamber Music 
Society included several of these—the Philharmonic Quar- 
tet, L’Ensemble Moderne, Trio Classique, and others. The 
Los Angeles Trio has been organized several years and 
has reached an independent footing. The Zoellners have 
been giving their string quartet concerts for several seasons 
and are a big feature. Recent additions are the Philharmonic 
Trio, California Trio, Russian Quartet, and a number of 
others. 

The Chamber Music Society concerts offer a great vari- 
ety in chamber music, and many unique combinations and 
works. The second concert of the season was given at the 
Gamut Club, November 9, with the Philharmonic Trio. 
Sylvain Noack, first violin; Henry Svedrofsky, second 
violin; Emile Ferir, viola; and Ilya Bronson, cello; assisted 
by Cornelia Rider-Possart, pianist. The Gliere quartet in 
A major, op. 2, was beautifully done and proved very ac- 
ceptable to the music enthusiasts present. The novelty was 
the excerpts from Pierre Mann’s sonatine for string quar- 
tet—Tres Calme and Tres Vif. The Schumann quintet, 
op. 44, for piano and strings, was an unqualified joy. It 
is wonder fully suited to Mme. Possart’s art, and found 
equal interpretation in the quartet, completing a satisfying 
exposition of a great work, 

Woman’s Lyric CLusp Presents Concert. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club gave the first concert of its 

twentieth season on November 16, at the Philharmonic 
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auditorium. As always, the singing of this fine chorus 
of women’s voices, under the direction of J. B. Poulin, 
showed balance and finish. A delicacy but firmness of 
attack, with a unity of nuance, has always been character- 
istic. The club was assisted by the California Trio, one of 
the new chamber music groups consisting of Marguerite 
D’Aleria, piano; Leon Goldwasser, violin; and Maurice 
Amsterdam, cello; who gave an excellent accounting of 
themselves in the "Arensky trio in D minor. The soloists 
with the choruses—all members of the club—did gratifying 
work in every instance. They were Paula Dohrmann, 
Nellie Coburn Walker, Mrs. Melrose Patton, Mary 
Teitsworth, Mrs. A. R. Jaquith, and Electa Felt Ferry, 
sopranos; Eunice Ross, and Cornelia Glover, contraltos, 
No report of a lyric club concert is complete without men- 
tion of the unvarying satisfaction of the support of Mrs. M. 
Henion Robinson, whose accompaniments are a feature of 
every concert. Mr, Poulin has been the conductor since 
the club’s beginning and has made it one of the best of its 
kind in this country. The program included numbers by 
Arthur Foote, Mary Carr Moore, Debussy, Curran, Hadley, 
Arensky, Chadwick, Curtis, and others. 
Scuipa Scores TrRruMPH. 

L. E. Behymer presented Tito Schipa in a premiere re- 
cital at the Philharmonic Auditorium, on November 13, to 
an audience that crowded every corner of the big hall and 
filled the stage. It is safe to say that Los Angeles has found 
another musical idol, for it outdid itself in doing homage 
to the voice of this young artist. The program was re- 
freshing in every way, presenting, besides the old Italian 
classics and the two operatic arias, a number of modern 
Italian and Spanish songs. He gave many encores 

Frederick Longas proved not only an excellent accompanist 
but a very able pianist and composer. So great was the 
Schipa success that a second concert will be given No- 
vember 24, 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER’S PRoGRAM A TREAT, 


A program that was a model of interest was given by 
Arthur Alexander, tenor, in Gamut Club Theater, No- 
vember 8. Mr. Alexander has an international reputation 
as singer and organist and has recently been conductor of 
the orchestra at Rochester, N. Y. The great climax of the 
program was The Dichterliebe of Schumann, given in its 
entirety, and with musical breadth and feeling. Also notable 
was La Procession, by Franck; Le Manoir de Rosamonde, 
by Duparc; and the Debussy numbers. Mr. Alexander’ has 
many riends in Los Angeles who were delighted to hear him 
once more, 

Tue Russtan Quarter. 


The latest ensemble organized is the Russian Quartet. 
Calmon Luboviski, first violinist; Morris Stoloff, second 
violinist, Josef Rosenfeldt, violist, and Ossip Giskin, cellist. 

Gerorcette Lestanc Hearp. 


Georgette Leblanc appeared in recital on the evening of 
November 12 at Philharmonic Auditorium, assisted by May 
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Muckle, noted cellist. It was an event of much importance 
artistically and socially. 
Notes. 

Mrs. Norton Jamison is rehearsing her ladies’ quartet, 
known as the Jamison Singing quartet, for an engagement 
at Grauman’s. Mrs. Jamison has long been identitied with 
musical interests, and civic and national movements. The 
quartet is composed of first soprano, Irmalle Campbell; 
second soprano, Hazel Bryan Anderson; first alto, Lillian 
Scanlon Gee; second alto, Daisy Littlefield Prideaux. 

A Los Angeles Community Orchestra is one of the plans 
of the Civic, Music and Art Association, which is endeavor 
ing to interest more people in music through actual parti 
cipation in musical activities. This new orchestral organiza 
tion will supplement the work of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Club, Ilya Bronson, director, and the Hollywood Com 
munity Orchestra, j. B. Plowe, director, both of which 
are doing very excellent work. 3. Gi 


La Forge-Berumen Noonday Musicale 


The November recital, given under the direction of the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios in connection with the Duo-Art 
Piano, was particularly enjoyable, five artist-pupils of Frank 
La Forge and Ernesto Berumen presenting the program. 
The opening number was the Plainte d’Ariane by Coquard, 
sung by Grace Divine, the possessor of a sple ndid contralto 
voice. This was followed by a group of English songs 
by Rogers, Winter Watts and Terry, in which Grace 
Demms’ beautiful soprano voice gave pleasure. Handel, 
Beethoven, and Brahms made up a group for the piano 
played by Mary Frances Wood, who delighted the audience 
with her technical skill and the charm of her playing 
Appreciation was shown of the singing of Valeriano Gil, 
who sang three songs in his native tongue, displaying his 
fine tenor voice to advantage. The concluding number of 
the program was by Doris Doe, who sang with much styl 
the contralto aria O Don Fatale from Don Carlos, by 
Verdi. The accompaniments, a feature of the recital, were 
played by Merta Work, Charles King, Hugh Porter, and 
Cornelius Van Rees. 

A program of unusual interest will be given at the next 


noonday musicale of the La Forge-Berumen Studios on 
December 7, at Aeolian Hall, when Frank La Forge, 
Ernesto Bertumen, and Arthur Kraft will be heard 


Extra Beethoven Association Concert 


The Beethoven Association announces an extra concert 
at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, December 18. This 
concert is outside of the regular subscription series, the 
receipts to be devoted to the maintenance fund of th 
Association’s new rooms. A partial list of the artists who 
will take part in the concert includes the F tonnes y Quartet, 
Florence Hinkle, Herbert Witherspoon, George Barrere, 
Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artur Bodanzky and 
Walter Damrosch, 
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The new plays for the week include The Talking Parrot 
at the Frazee. At the Jolson, the Moscow Art Theater 
will be heard in a change of repertory which will include 
An Enemy of the People. The big event of the week, how- 
ever, fails to Jane Cowl’s interpretation of Melisande in 
Macterlinck's masterpiece, Pelleas and Melisande, begin- 
ning at the Times Square Theater. The Lady, a new play, 
began at the Empire Theater with Mary Nash as the star. 

With these few openings there are numerous closings, 
proving conclusively that the new crop of plays is not extra- 
ordinary. Ethel Barrymore's A Royal Fandango proved 
to be rather a weak affair at the Plymouth; it remained 
only three weeks and was not up to Zoe Akins’ usual 
standard 

The Grand Guignol Players remained at the Frolic 
Theater for ten weeks, and this was longer by several than 
many critics thought it could possibly remain. There were 
varied ideas regarding this organization from the famous 
theater in Paris, Most of the playlets proved to be rather 
tame and seemed to have lost much of the glamour in 
transportation. In fact, New York had expected blood 
curdlmg tragedies. No doubt the venture was a fairly 
profitable one but it must have been a great disappointment 
to the French organization and the managers that the finan- 
cial receipts and enthusiasm were not greater. 

The Nugents started a play at the Belmont entitled 
Dumbell; it was to be given a special matinee. According 
to very good authority after the first performance it was 
quite evident that it was a failure and there were only two 
performances given, 

Casanova at the Empire had a fairly good chance, It 
was a magnificent production and in many respects a splen- 
did offering but after the first week there was a decided 
lack of interest on the part of the public. It is understood 
that it was most expensive to produce and without a certain 
amount of money each week it could hardly survive. It 
only ran for a couple of months. 

Out of the Seven Seas, shown at the Frazee, had a two 
weeks’ run. The press was fairly good to the show but 
various individuals considered themselves most unfortunate 
to have chosen such a dismal affair at which to spend an 
evening 

The Love Scandal was another production which sur- 
vived only two weeks. The Ambassador Theater is a fairly 
good sized house and the box office receipts were exceed- 
ingly low. 

Helen of Troy, N. Y., a delightful musical play, had a 
six months’ run at the Times Square Theater. All through 
the summer it had excellent attendance and was considered 
one of the cleanest and nicest musical offerings of the year. 

Lollipop, Henry Savage's newest musical production, 
opens in Boston December 10, It is planned to bring it 
into New York after the first of the year. Ada May is 
one of the principals and Zelda Sears, who is the author, 
will also have a small part in her own play. Rosamond 
Whiteside, who has been heard in small parts with the Gallo 
opera forces, will also have a leading part. This promises 
to be one of the most attractive of the new musical offer- 
ings. The cast will also contain twelve Tiller girls who 
will be known as the dancing lollipops. 

Tony Sarg’s laboratories were destroyed by fire in New 
Jersey last week. The production by Victor Herbert and 
Tony Sarg entitled the Chinese Willow Plate Story, which 
was to have come to the Belasco Theater in December, was 
entirely destroyed with all of the stage equipment and 
figures. However, the plans and sketches were saved. The 
New York engagement will have to be postponed until after 
February 15. 

So splendid was the success of Mr. Zuro’s special presen- 
tation of the popular song by Haydn Wood, Roses of 
Picardy, that Adrienne Da Silva and Dorothy Seegar are 
singing the number for two weeks in Boston at the Fenway 
Theater. This is one of the most beautiful ballads which 
have been offered during the past month. 

While Lieut. Commander John Philip Sousa was fulfilling 
an engagement in Milwaukee, he was the recipient of many 
civil and municipal honors. He also had conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Music by the Mar- 
quette University, The presentation was made by Presi- 
dent Albert C. Fox. While Sousa and his band were tour- 
ing Wisconsin every honor which could be extended to the 
distinguished musician was carried out. Milwaukee was 
tremendously enthusiastic over the visit and turned out en 
masse, and a record breaking audience greeted the march 
king and his men for the two performances. 

The new Fox Theater, at Market and 16th Street, Phila- 
delphia, had its opening on Sunday night, November 25. 
Erno Rapee, former musical director of the Capitol Theater 
here, is the general director of the new theater. It was 
indeed a great disappointment that we were unable to at- 
tend this gala opening but we hope to be able to publish 
at a very near time the full details of the program and the 
theater, 

Tue Dancers. 

Some weeks ago Richard Bennett was presented by the 
Shuberts in a new play entitled The Dancers, by Du Maurier 
and Viola Tree. At present this most successful drama is 
playing to capacity at the Ambassador Theater, having been 
moved over after a short run from the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theater. It looks at this moment as if The Dancers would 
be about the most successful play which the Shuberts have 
offered this season. The writer had the great pleasure of 
attending last Monday night and found almost a capacity 
audience which is most unusual for the first day of the 
week for even the best of attractions. 

As a play The Dancers has all of the qualities which go 
to hold an audience's interest. There are intensely dramatic 
moments interspersed with delightful comedy and _ really 
clever lines. Richard Bennett has not been seen lately in a 
play which shows his versatility to a greater extent than 
does this one. He runs the gamut of emotions with an 
ease and a grace most appealing. Florence Eldridge plays 
the part of Ges Lowery, a girl who is the product of these 
unsettled times. She has nothing on her mind but excite- 


ment, She needs this constant dancing and drinking to 
supply a certain restlessness born of the times. The natural 
outcome of course is that she resorts to drugs for stimula- 
tion—a result almost inevitable—and she finds herself very 
seriously complicated with a young man whom she cares 


nothing about but with whom she has become most unhappily 
implicated. Just about the time she discovers the results of 
her folly and intoxication she receives word that a child- 
hood sweetheart is returning and wishes to marry her. She 
consents to go through with the marriage ceremony and 
when the lover, who is Richard Bennett, arrives, she finds 
that it is he whom she really cares for and, rather than 
deceive him and disappoint him, she takes an overdose of 
her stimulant. We have given this short outline of part of 
the plot merely to be able to emphasize the excellent work 
of Miss Eldridge in this scene. it was enacted with great 
sincerity and splendid realism. 

The most colorful scene of the play is Tony’s bar in 
the Canadian woods. With Mr. Bennett in this scene is 
Kathleen Macdonall, who plays the part of a dancer, one of 
the hangers-on around this saloon. This scene alone would 
appeal to the average audience. It is in this that Richard 
Bennett's daughter, Barbara, has a small part, that of one 
of the dancers. In the last act again there is a scene with 
Evan Carouthers, played by Pat Somerset, the young boy 
who takes such a big part in Una Lowery’s life and is 
responsible for her tragic death. Mr. Somerset was most 
satisfactory in this part. In the last scene it was necessary 
for him to sing a song of a Harrow graduate, an insigni- 
ficant little incident just before the finale. The story is told 
that the playwright had called for this character to sing the 
Eton Marching Song, but as Somerset was a Harrow grad- 
uate, it was changed. The producer was unable to secure 
this music so Edith Day came to the rescue and noted down 
the song as Pat Somerset, her husband, sang it to her. 
Edith Day, as everyone knows, is the clever musical comedy 


star now seen in Wildfire at the Casino. 


Tue Rivoit. 


Even though the feature picture here last week was the 
film version of the Kaufman Connelly comedy, To The 
Ladies, it was by no means the feature. While there was 
good film material in this play, still it was not sufficiently 
attractive to cause any great excitement. After the feature 
was a most artistic and beautifully rendered Scarf Dance 
interpreted by the Serova dancers. It is one of the loveliest 
things we have seen these four young women do in a long 
time. The program ended with a Max Fleischer cartoon, 
Out-of-the-Inkwell. As we have said dozens of times, 
these are the cleverest of the animated cartoons. 

After having dispensed with the more unimportant items 
of a very good program we now come to the item of prin- 
cipal interest, to the writer at least, and if applause means 
anything, to the audiences here all last week. On this occa- 
sion was offered the first presentation of Josiah Zuro’s 
arrangement in tabloid form of Gounod’s Faust. Since 
there has been so much interest in the movies practically 
every theatre has offered at one time or another excerpts 
from grand opera and the Riesenfeld theatres themselves 
have many times offered opera in various forms, but one 
must say truthfully that Mr, Zuro’s Faust is the most logi- 
cal, the most perfect as to dramatic effects, continuity and 
musically, of any that the writer has seen adapted to the 
limited time and stage facilities of the motion picture 
theater. 

It was a complete and absolute departure from the old 
time idea. The curtains parted and on a varied colored 
curtain, a few concise and explanatory sentences were 
flashed on the screen which gave an introduction to the 
story of Faust. The orchestra, meanwhile, under the very 
skillful direction of Mr. Zuro himself, took up the Gounod 
score and began phrases of his familiar music. The cur- 
tains parted on a very dark but effective scene showing 
Faust, the old man, portrayed by Charles Hart, who alter- 
nated with Themy Georgia for the four performances a 
day, and Mephistopheles, sung by the well known bass- 
baritone, Fred Patton. Mr. Patton was in excellent vocal 
condition, and while the music for the two voices was 
reduced to the essentials, still they blended harmoniously. 
This scene was cut to about five minutes. The curtain 
closed, and again the screen continued the story which led up 
to the festivities of the Kermess of the streets. In this 
scene the ballet danced to waltz music and the chorus sang 
with only a few phrases for Faust and Mephistopheles as 
they looked on. It was here that Faust saw Marguerite for 
the first time. Again the curtains closed with a few more 
concise captions on the screen, and a most effective garden 
scene was presented. This was reduced to a ten minute 
version. There was the duet between Mephistopheles and 
Faust and Marguerite’s duet with Faust and her solo. The 
whole story of their love was so perfectly told that as one 
sat there it seemed as if there had never been any more of 
the opera. 

Again came the film notes and the scene of the death of 
Valentine and his curse upon his sister. This part was 
admirably sung by Carl Formes, who was in splendid voice. 
The Marguerite was the young singer, Emma Noe, who 
disclosed a very fine voice and made one wish she could be 
heard in the complete role. In this death scene there was 
the one solo. 

The last scene was the prison, and the music was the 
famous trio. The entire excerpt took exactly thirty min- 
utes. The audience applauded and applauded particularly 
the evening this writer attended, so much so that Mr. Zuro, 
his orchestra and singers had to respond with many bows of 
appreciation. It is to be hoped that this is to be the begin- 
ning of a series of these opera excerpts which Mr. Zuro 
will arrange. No doubt at a very early date New York 
movie fans will have an opportunity to hear this particular 
one again. Congratulations to the musician who conceived 
the idea! It’s the best thing of its kind. 


Tue Capitot. 


It is not a common experience to hear in a motion picture 
theater such a thoroughly musicianly reading of the Tann- 
hauser overture as was given to it at the Capitol Theater 
last week. Just to hear the orchestra at this theater is 
worth the price of admission, and undoubtedly many patrons 
go there principally to hear the music. David Mendoza and 
William Axt are the conductors. 

Following the overture a tableau was presented of Pil- 
grims Going to Church, after the painting by G. H. Bough- 
ton, a unit in keeping with the iving season. The 
Celeste Trio to the effectiveness of this number. Why 
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the Globe Trotter Trots was the third unit, a motion pic- 
ture interestingly presented and edited. : 

The principal musical selection was Impressions of Victor 
Herbert's The Fortune Teller, which enlisted the services 
of the orchestra and a large cast of singers and dancers. 
Everyone entered into the spirit of the sketch and made the 
presentation most interesting. Betsy Ayres added to her 
successes at the Capitol with a fine rendition of Always 
Do as People Say You Should. Elaine Landau and the 
ensemble also. took part in this number. Mlle. Gambarelli 
and Messrs. Coombs, Harrower and Stanbury were other 
soloists who contributed to the success of this unit. The 
Gypsy Dance and Finale proved a splendid climax to an 
eftective number, 

A very beautiful setting was furnished for Florence Mul- 
holland’s rendition of Schubert’s Ave Maria, which was 
sung with the proper religious fervor by that artist. This 
was an appropriate introduction to the feature picture, The 
Day of Faith. The theme of this picture is My Neighbor 
is Perfect, and while such an idealistic thought if put into 
practice is apt to lead to dire consequences in view of the 
present constitution of human kind, nevertheless the idea 
is worth thinking about. The Capitol Magazine and a 
rousing organ solo completed the bill. 

Tue STRAND 

Not in many moons has the writer witnessed so long a 
line of eager movie fans as that which stretched out of The 
Strand Theater building as far as the corner—all there to 
see Colleen Moore in Flaming Youth. The lobby was 
jammed for the second show and the back of the theater 
crowded. The picture was doubly interesting, both because 
of its finely worked out plot and clever acting, and because 
there was a moral he while. 

The Strand Symphony Orchestra began with the popular 
number, First, Last and Always. Then was revealed Hur- 
tado’s Royal Marimba Band which played Swing Me Down 
The Lane and accompanied other numbers which followed. 
Mile. Ruarke and M. De Villa danced a tango and then 
appeared Ruth Arden, soprano, beautifully gowned, who 
sang splendidly Openshaw's popular ballad, Love Sends 
A Little Gift of Roses. Next came a group of dancers 
who did their part to the tune of No, No, Nora. 

It was a varied and wholly interesting program through- 
out, and the crowd enjoyed it all. 

Tue RIALTO. 

Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl are the conductors at 
the Rialto, but last week each was represented in an addi- 
tional capacity—Mr. Riesenfeld as composer and Mr. Stahl 
as violin soloist. The Riesenfeld Classical Jazz has become 
a regular feature at this theater and is always enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Stahl was heard in the Saint-Saéns Deluge, 
which he played without the slightest effort on his part. 
The overture was selections from Leoncavallo’s popular 
I Pagliacci, in which there was fine shading, the beauties 
of the score being brought out effectively. 

An adaptation of Rudyard Kipling’s The Light that 
Failed was the feature picture, with Percy Marmont in the 
role of Dick Heldar. It will be remembered that he was 
the Mark Sabre of If Winter Comes, a portrayal that un- 
doubtedly will live long in the memories of those who wit- 
nessed it, and now his characterization of Dick Heldar 
gives added proof that he is a splendid actor. He throws 
himself into his work with sincere abandon and this sin- 
cerity is apparent in all his portrayals. May JoHNSON. 


Spielter Teaching Theory by Mail 

In talking recently with Hermann Spielter, he stated that 
he has been very successful in teaching theory by corre- 
spondence, not in the least by the aid of his Manual of 
Harmony. Among the many letters of recognition he has 
received, one is from a student who finished the whole har- 
mony course in twelve single correspondence lessons. He 
states: “I am enjoying the work. Your method seems to do 
away with a good many of the disagreeable features that 
confront the student.” 


Graveure Soloist with Mundell Choral Club 

Louis Graveure was scheduled to appear at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, December 4, as 
soloist with the Mundell Choral Club. 
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Mina Hager’s “Homecoming” Tour 


Mina Hager, contralto, has just returned from an un- 
usually successful tour in the northwest. In the Dakotas 
the trip was a series of homecoming concerts. Miss Hager 
was born in Mitchell, S. D., the home of several other well 
known contraltos, including Merle Alcock. Of course she 
was greeted by capacity houses everywhere, and was much 
feted by her friends and relatives. Even in North Dakota, 
where she was little known except by reputation, she was 
greeted enthusiastically, In each of the seven Dakota cities 
where she appeared, she received requests for return dates 
this season. 

Following is the comment of one of the home papers, 
the Journal of Aberdeen, South Dakota: 

Mina Hager, American contralto, was warmly welcomed on her or 
pearance in this city by the large audience that awaited her. Surely 
Aberdeen can justly be proud to have been once the home of so great 
an artist, and showed its heartfelt admiration in an outburst of ap- 
plause on her first entrance. 

Gowned in a robe of silver cloth over rose that looked like snow 
under a red sun she appeared most charming in her regal beauty, Her 
voice, rich, warm and resonant, held her hearers enthralled through- 
out her wonderful program, Her low tones, resonant and full, to her 
high notes, clear and ringing, gave fullest delineation to every word, 
and her perfect enunciation saved agg | syllable for her listeners. 

Of her first group perhaps Windy Nights, by Edmunds, was most 
enjoyed because of the weird interpretation she gave it. The folk 
songs were interesting because of their vastly differing moods. Her 
fourth group included two songs in Russian, one in French, and an 
arrangement of Mother Dearest, by Schindler. In the fifth group she 
gn new meaning to Beach’s Ah Love, But a Day that was lovely. 
Her Vannah’s Cradle Song (by request), was sung with such simplic- 
ity and warmth that her audience would not let her proceed until 
its repetition. To the two John Alden ial or acd numbers, of whose 
songs she is the interpreter, she gave delightful settings that proved 
her to be a real artist. : 

The high point of the evening, no doubt, was her scene from I! 
Trovatore. In the Stride la vampa she fairly flung the words to her 
audience in open defiance of him whose wrongs she would avenge. 
In the Condotta ell’ era in ceppi the histrionic ability of Miss Hager 
made her audience live with her again the tragedy of this scene. 

Every song was wonderfully received and after each group she 
received numerous recalls and in each instance had fnolty to respond 
with encores, These were well chosen. The first, My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice, was magnificently sung. .. . 

Altogether it was a wonderful evening and Aberdeen music lovers 
were given the rarest privilege of the year. , Her admirers were loath 
to let her go. Those who heard Mina Hager last evening are most 
grateful to those who brought her here. 

The first of the year Miss Hager will start on an Eastern 
tour, following which she plans to spend the rest of the 
season in London, Paris, and Spain. 


Edna Thomas’ First New York Recital 
December 16 


In the issue of November 29 of the Musicat Courier a 
paragraph appeared to the effect that Edna Thomas the 
“Lady from Louisiana” would sing December 2 at the 
Apollo Theater as one of the artists appearing in the big 
benefit of The Entertainers’ Unit of Women’s Overseas 
Service League. Owing to a conflicting recital date, Miss 
Thomas did not appear at the benefit. She will be heard in 
New York, however, on Sunday evening, December 16, at 
the Booth Theater. This is Miss Thomas’ first New York 
appearance after her phenomenal London triumph. 


Bonner Starts Career in Church Choir 


Elizabeth Bonner, the popular young contralto, must be 
enrolled on the lists of singers who have started their careers 
in church choirs—unless one takes cognizance of her very 
first appearance on any stage. Miss Bonner, who was born 
in Wilmington, Del., made her first appearance at the age of 
six in Public School 4 of her native city. She was much in 
demand as a youthful entertainer, but her serious musical 
work started several years later when she joined the choir. 
It was at a concert given by a group of church organists 
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in Philadelphia that Miss Bonner attracted the attention of 
Leopold Stokowski, who engaged her as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Miss Bonner freely credits her 
success to the sound musical training she gained in the 
choir loft. 





Warburg Entertains Institute Trustees 


The members of the board of trustees of the Institute of 
Musical Art were dinner guests of Felix M. Warburg at his 
home, 1109 Fifth Avenue, on November 27. Following 
the dinner, a reception was given for the members of the 
Institute faculty. Carl Friedberg, pianist; George Meader, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Mrs. Marie Ro- 
maet, cellist, all members of the faculty, gave numbers. 
Mrs. Romaet used a rare Stradivarius cello owned by Mr. 
Warburg. The board is composed of Edward D. Adams, 
Harold Bauer, James M. Beck, Paul D. Cravath, Frank 
Damrosch, Mary Dows Herter, Felix E. Kahn, Frederick 
I. Kent, Alvin W. Krech, Mrs. Sam A. Lewisohn, James 
Loeb, Elkan Naumburg, Mrs. Charles D, Norton, Eliot 
Norton, Mrs. John T. Pratt, Edwin T. Rice, Leopold 
Stokowski, Samuel A. Tucker, Paul M. Warburg, John L. 
Wilkie, Dr. Eugene Noble and Felix M. Warburg. 

Dr. Damrosch gave a report of the Institute work, show- 
ing an enrollment of 840, the largest in its history, with a 
record of 504 former students in the number. Thirty-one 
foreign countries were represented in the total enrollment, 
including some of Asia. Since the establishment of the 
school in 1905, students have been enrolled from every 
State in the Union, with the single exception of Nevada. 


Fraternal Association of Musicians Meets 


The second meeting this season of the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians was held in the Ceremonial Hall, of 
the Ethical Culture Building, 2 West 64th Street, on the 
evening of November 27. An interesting musical program 
was rendered by Kathleen Le Roux, soprano (artist-pupil 
of Alice Ralph Wood); Enrique Rasoplo, violin; Walter 
Gross, piano, and Irma Correll, accompanist. 

Mr. Rasoplo opened the program with Kreisler’s ar- 
rangements of Slavonic Fantasie, Dvorak, and Pugnani’s 
Praeludiun et Allegro. Later he played Gavotte, Bach- 
Kreisler, and Serenata, d’Ambrosio. Miss Le Roux sang the 
recitative and aria, Deh, Vieni non tardar, from Marriage 
of Figaro, Mozart, and a group of American Indian songs, 
comprising By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance) as 
well as Cadman’s From the Land of the Sky Blue Water, 
and The Moon Drops Low. 

Mr. Gross’ piano solos were: Ballade, Grieg; Tschai- 
kowsky’s Barcarolle, and The Troika Ride, Etincellas, Mosz- 
kowski, and MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance. 


Ruff to Have Los Angeles Master Class 


Albert E. Ruff, the well known vocal teacher, has been 
engaged to instruct a master class in voice in Los Angeles 
next summer. The class is being organized by V. C. 
Futrelle, of Chicago, to begin June 24 and continue for 
five weeks. Mr. Ruff taught in Chicago for many years 
and came to New York a few years ago, having the dis- 
tinction of being vocal master of Geraldine Farrar for a 
period of two years. 


Rosenthal’s Pre-New York Dates 


Prior to his first New York recital in seventeen years, 
at Carnegie Hall on December 14, Moriz Rosenthal will 
play in Philadelphia on December 10 and at Reading on 
December 11. 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are ge in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, en that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 


Louis Graveure, Baritone, November 15 
American 
Mr. Graveure labored bravely, 
but in vain, to strike home with 
these songs. [American Indian 
Song Cycle.] 


Post 
But the singer brought to their 
interpretation a_ sincerity and 
passion and intelligence that made 
them all enjoyable. 


Illuminato Miserendino, Violinist, November 18 
Tribune Sun 
His tone was generally smooth. Frequent scratching. . . . 


Socrate Barozzi, Violinist, November 19 


Evening World 
He showed an ingratiating tone, 
poise and style, and a sympathetic 
something that appealed to his 
auditors, 


Sun 
a tight, close tone and a dis- 
tinctly nervous manner of in 
terpretation, 


Times \ 
A tone of singular richness. 


Flonzaley Quartet, November 20 


mes Sun 
It | Vaughn Williams’ G minor It seemed warmed by no flam- 
quartet) is an interesting piece ing enthusiasm, impregnated by 
of music . . . and one that shows no stream of originality. In other 
individual and original traits, words, it was a somewhat tepid 
and dry affair. 
Times 
He has apparently made no at 
tempt to use folk song material 
or to follow definitely in its spirit. 


American 
The work paid a large tribute 
to folk music of Ireland and was 
seemingly made up of fragments 
of Keltic airs superimposed on a 
bagpipe accompaniment. 


Tannhiuser, Metropolitan, November 21 


American Post 
Tannhauser Is Sung and Acted Uneven Performance ot Wag- 
Impressively. [{ Headlines.] ner's Tuneful Opera. [Head- 
i lines. ] 
American 


Post 
Mr, Bodanzky cut out some of 
the finest pages of the amorous 


He [Bodanzky] gave the or- 
chestral et a beautiful reading 
and blended it effectively with the cave music and spoiled the rest 
vocal utterances of the principals by taking much of it much too 
and the chorus. fast. The bacchanale was fast 

and loud instead of being really 
delirious and voluptuous. 


Jose Mardones, in Carmen, November 22 


American 
. Jose Mardones, a jolly sort of Mr. Jose Mardones was disap 
Toreador, did his one great song pointing in the popular Toreador's 
rousingly. | It was poor in vocal 
World quality and wanting in energy. 
Mr. Mardones was . . 
vocal fettle, 


Times 


. in fine 


Cecil Arden One of Valentino's Judges 


Cecil Arden and Beniamino Gigli, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, were among the notable group of prom- 
inent New Yorkers who assisted Rodolph Valentino in 
selecting the “most beautiful girl in America” at the recent 
beauty contest held in Madison Square Garden. 








I. MISERENDINO 


Violinist and Teacher Voice Specialist. 


2020 Broadway New York City 
Tel Columbus 6737 





DANIEL OLEFSK 


All kinds of defects removed through 
correct method of natural ‘Bel Canto’’ singing. Studio 
107 Second Ave., New York. Tel, Drydock 6361. 





TENOR 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Washington Heights Musical Club 
200 W. 57th St., New York City 


MARYIWILDERMANN 


Concert Pianiste—Pedagogue 
New York City: Head of Music Dept., Alviene 
Schools, 43 W. 72 St.; Res., St. George, S. I 
Phones: Endicott 9331—Tompkinsville 3385. 














ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


Sopranv 
&‘ BUTLER 
N Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 








= 


Chicago, Ib) 








FRANCES MOSKOWITZ 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD 


224 West 122d St., New York City. 
Telephone: Morningside 5533. 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


Composer and Teacher 


382 Wadsworth Avenue New York 
Phone 3136 Wadsworth 


MARGUERITE POTTER 


-Soprano 
eg A 10 Broadway, ¥ ¥. 








Mgt.: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1 
Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, 
Tel.: Kellog 63 


* OLANOFF viii 


“Sound musicianship’’ — “colorful 
tone’’—‘‘solid technic’’——*‘style’”’— 
— “repose’’ — ‘‘excellent musica) 
feeling and taste.”"—N. Y. Press, 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 








HELEN FREUND 


PRANO 


so 
528 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 
17 Peschke Str., Berlin-Steglitz 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 


MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 














KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 


KIMBALL BALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








Viola Klaiss 


Oppantet, Palace Theatre, Philadelphia 
eacher of Organ—Piano—Theory. 





Samuel Calvin 
TON 








B i] 
440 Knabe Building, New York. 














MME. CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Voice Development and 








The Vanderbilt : Stud 8 


io 
ARTMENTS and st a dignified 
paige ~% Single, two and three-room -—-., 
Hable hall and tolegmone service, $420 to $1, per 
Studies with Sey frend’ plenee for part time reser- 
vation at an hourly rate. % : sie 
mrose be conducted on premises 
Bast ag ag A dining room of superior excellence, 
where breakfast, luncheon and dinner will be served. A 
tray service will be instituted. 
MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 
b+} St. 125 EB. 37th & 


-39-41 W. 
ete Mi ese” “Biuyvesane ida] Mur, Hilt 6901 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—Exception- - 


ally fine boy soprano soloist for leading 
Metropolitan Roman Catholic Church. 





. C. Ungerer, 304 West 51st Street, New 


ork, N. Y 





LARGE STUDIO to sublet for recitals, 
rehearsals, dancing classes, receptions, 
lectures; grand piano. Also Weber up- 
right piano to rent. Apply to 168 East 
5ist Street, New York City, Plaza 4426. 


FOR RENT: Splendid studio 25x15, 
artistically furnished; part time or per- 
manently; high ceiling; large bay win- 
dow; southern exposure; wonderful 
location; private home. 261 West 85th 
Street, between Broadway and West 
End Avenue. Telephone Schuyler 6573. 








music, dancing, for rent by hour, after- 
noons or évenings. Grand piano, harp, 
victrola, Unusually desirable. Shown by 
appointment. Write or phone, S. M. 
-" 121 West 39th Street. Penna. 





STUDIO for vocal or instrumental teach- 
ing by hour or month, 30th Street and 5th 
Avenue. Call Madison Square 10365 or 
Madison Square 7365. 


CELLIST AND PIANIST WANTED. 
Violin teacher of New York would like 
to organize trio for pleasure only. Have 
cello in studio. Address “T. E. B,” 





319 West 95th St.,N.Y. Tel. River - Management: Correction 
Annual Summer Master Classes for Ernest Briggs, Inc. Studio: 50 West 67th St ° 
Pon Los Angeles, 1400 Broadway New York City 830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, il. Tel. Colembas 1485 ee 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Must be competent reader. Apply to | SPLENDID SPACIOUS STUDIO for care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 











A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has . ed a@ new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of thew own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Lucilla de Vescovi Sings for Distinguished 
Visitors 

Lucilla de Vescovi, the titled Italian artist who has had 
uch a fine reception in New York within the last six 
months, sang recently after a dinner given by Mrs. Charles 
E. Seribner of New York in honor of Mrs. Philip Werlein, 
vho has been associated prominently with civic and musical 
affairs in New Orleans, 

Mme. de Vescovi will give her next 
at the Town Hall on January 22. 

Martinelli to Sing in Hartford 

Giovanni Martinelli quit the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for one day December 9, when he 
ings a concert in Hartford, with Salvatore Fucito 
at the piano 


New York recital 


will 
on Sunday, 
Conn., 


Clara Butt to Give New York Recital 


Dame Clara Butt, the English contralto, who has been 
on tour in Canada since September, will make a flying visit 
to New York for her Carnegie Hall recital which will take 
place Thursday afternoon, December 13, Dame Clara will 
be assisted by W. H. Squire, English cellist and composer, 
and Ivor Newton, pianist. During her short stay in New 
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York, Dame Clara will be heard in one of the concerts of 
the Bagby series at the Waldorf. 


Additions to Master Institute Faculty 


The Master Institute of United Arts announces two new 
faculty members—William Reddick, the American composer, 
and Chester Hale, the American dancer. Mr. Reddick, in 
addition to his own compositions and his work as a pianist, 
has made a lasting contribution to American native music 
by his setting of the negro spiritual. Mr. Hale, one of the 
foremost of American dancers, was said to be the only for- 
eign member of the Diaghileff Imperial Ballet. He also 
toured with Mme. Pavlowa. 


Fiqué Choral Luncheon 


The many enjoyable features of the Fiqué Choral Thanks- 
giving Luncheon, Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn, with special 
musical and social features, honor guests, etc., makes neces- 
sary postponement of the full account until the issue of the 
MusicaL Courter of December 13, when a picture of the 
assemblage will be published. 





Ethelynde Smith in Recital in Laurel 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, was heard in a delightful song 
recital in Laurel, Miss., on November 13, under the aus- 
pices of the Music Club. Excellent accompaniments were 
furnished by Mrs, Charles E. Beers. Following the recital 
a reception was given for Miss Smith at the home of Mrs. 
Nathan Fine. 


Spalding’s Dates 


Albert Spalding, en route to the Coast, played in Oak- 
land on November 26. On November 30 and December 1 
he was soloist with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
playing the Dohnanyi concerto, which he introduced in New 

‘ork and Chicago last season, 


American Tenor Singing in Italy 


Ernest Davis sends word from Milan that he is having a 
delightful season in Italy. He is scheduled for a number 
of engagements there this month and January. Before re- 
turning to America in the spring, Mr. Davis will sing in 
England. 





Elsie Janis to Appear at Rubinstein Club 

Elsie Janis and her company will appear at the Rubin- 
stein Club‘in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Tuesday afternoon, December 11. 





Kochanski-Rubinstein on Tour 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, 
have started on their transcontinental tour, which will 
include appearances in San Francisco, Los Ange les, Portland 
and other Pacific Coast cities. 


Siloti’s New York Recital December 16 
Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist, will be heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 16. 


December 6,-.1923 





© Underwood & Underwood. 
RUDOLPH POLK, 
American violinist, who is fast duplicating in his native 
country his successes of the last three years in Hurope, where 
in 1922-28 he made 150 appearances in concert and with 
the leading orchestras. He will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of December 19. 





ae F. M. C. to Give American Opera 


The following telegranr has been received from Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, chairman of American Music for 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, and it contains a 
few details of the N. F. M. C. opera plans that have not 
already been given in previous MusicaL Courier issues: 

Oxford, O., December 3, 1923. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs, through it chairman of 
American Music, Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, announces proqnetens 
of American operas in Cincinnati, under the direction of Ralph Lyford, 
beginning next October. The leading roles will be sung by the best 
American artists, supported by a civic chorus and full orchestra, The 
lanning special productions in different cities 
cers, including a gala American —_ perform- 
biennial in the summer of 1925 


Federation is also 
under Federation 
ance at the Portland, Ore., 





Increased Admiration for Clara Clemens 

Clara Clemens, whose work this season has attracted in- 
creased admiration, will give a number of song recitals the 
latter part of this month in Missouri for the benefit of the 
Mark Twain Memorial Park Association. These concerts 
will precede an extensive tour through the south, including 
a number of appearances in Texas. Another joint appear- 
ance by Madame Clemens and Ossip Gabrilowitsch is an- 
nounced—Burlington, Iowa, on January 28. 








The Steinert Pianoforte 
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M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


















Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 





Masons Helin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 
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Reproducing Medium 


TRADE MARK 


Emerson 
Established 1849 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
= 
The The Celco Reproducing Medium 
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A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 


Lindeman C& Sons 
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Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 
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623 West 50th Street, 
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629 West 50th Street New York 
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WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


WHOSE MUSICAL COURIER ARTICLES HAVE BEEN CALLED “A STOREHOUSE OF COMMON SENSE” 
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